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The context was a small group of participants anticipated to serve as pioneer members of 
Oasis UMC, Columbus, Ohio, a faith community in formation. Having observed church 
members in local congregations without a well-grounded biblical understanding of 
Christian discipleship, which limited their obedience to the Great Commission, it was 
hypothesized that focused training and mentoring using a mixed-methods approach 
including pre- and post-surveys, biblical teaching series, workshops, journaling, book, 
and Bible study, and exit interviews would result in enriched understanding and desire to 
obey the Great Commission. Participant evaluations showed shifts from transactional to 


relational understanding of discipleship. 
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And if we answer the call to discipleship, where will it lead us? What decisions and 
partings will it demand? To answer this question, we shall have to go to him, for only he 
knows the answer. Only Jesus Christ, who bids us follow him, knows the journey’s end. 
But we do know that it will be a road of boundless mercy. Discipleship means joy. 
—Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
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INTRODUCTION 


Having served at three different local congregations in the last five years with the 
most recent being Zion United Methodist Church, Toledo, Ohio, I have painfully 
observed that a large majority of professing Christians do not understand the biblical 
concept of discipleship, and this is impeding their ability to embrace the Great 
Commission given by Jesus in Matthew 28:18-20. The resultant effect of this is that 
communities of faith have experienced a lack of engagement and attrition in the area of 
membership and attendance over the years. This continues to be a source of concern for 
most of the members. While discussions have been held on how best to address this 
problem, including the setting up of a strategic planning committee and other 
interventions, the situation calls for more concerted action and less talk. 

The biblical foundation for this project is the fellowship of first-century believers 
that Jesus inaugurated with the invitation of twelve diverse and ordinary individuals to 
“follow me.” Unlike nominal church membership where there is no form of 
accountability, discipleship is different in the sense that the participants covenant together 
in the power of the Holy Spirit to encourage one another to live in faithful obedience to 
the mandate of Jesus to make disciples in adherence to the Great Commission. 

The goal and plan of action for this project was the selection of a core group of 
followers of Jesus Christ to participate in a structured discipleship training based on the 
mandate of Jesus in Matthew 28:18-20 to go, make, and baptize disciples and to teach 
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them to live in obedience to his commandments. Since only devoted disciples can be 
expected to make disciples of others, it was hypothesized that those who participate in 
this process would be the catalyst for continuing the discipleship-making ministry in the 
local church. 

While it is expected that a well-developed discipleship program will provide for 
the education and training of individuals prior to conversion to the Christian faith and 
after their conversion, the ideal is to have a program that provides a platform for 
engagement in Christian discipleship from cradle to the grave. While it is true that we are 
saved through faith when we believe in Jesus Christ, our justification is not an end in 
itself but the beginning of a continuous period of becoming conformed to the image of 
Jesus Christ or what theologians call sanctification. While most local churches do a lot to 
welcome new members or visitors to their worship services, there is not usually a 
corresponding well-structured process of helping these new members transition to well- 
trained disciples of Jesus Christ. If we stop at just making church members without 
making disciples, then we are not carrying out the Great Commission mandated by Jesus 
Christ, the head of the church. 

In the United Methodist Church for instance, The Book of Discipline affirms that 
“the local church provides the most significant arena through which disciple-making 
occurs. It is a community of true believers under the lordship of Christ. It is the 
redemptive fellowship in which the word of God is preached by persons divinely called 


ool 


and the sacraments are duly administered according to Christ’s own appointment. 


' United Methodist Church, The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church (Nashville, 
TN: United Methodist Publishing House, 2016), 147. 


This project was designed to be a collaborative approach to learning with the 
engagement of all the participants. As the primary resource person for the project, I 
directly handled the teaching and mentoring process with the involved participation of 
some aspiring leaders of the proposed community of faith. As the church planter and lead 
investigator, I was responsible for the final selection of participants, especially the 
context associates, who were invited with the sole intention of getting them to join the 
core team that will work on the new church start. The context associates who participated 
in the project were Christians at various stages of their discipleship in the church — 
relatively new members to more experienced church members. 

During the preliminary project stages and with the help of my mentors and faculty 
consultant, I selected those participants who were invited to participate. The participants 
were asked to do a pre-survey assessment, which gathered preliminary information about 
their faith history and level of commitment before the project started. The context 
associates’ participation was crucial and integral to the success or failure of the project 
depending on their level of engagement. One of the goals was to help participants 
understand that discipleship is not an end, but a means to a desired end — our ongoing 
sanctification. Due to the ongoing impact of the COVID-19 pandemic on corporate 
worship and ministry, this project was initially conceived to provide both in-person and 
online opportunities for participants. However, due to noticeable improvements and 
availability of vaccinations, it was decided to hold most of the sessions in-person while 
observing necessary protocols to assure the safety of participants. In addition to the core 


participants, other Christians selected from a pool were invited to complete the pre- 


survey as a Control Group (CG) to compare their responses to that of the core 
participants. 

The control group provided an opportunity to compare the maturity of the 
participants with that of other professing Christians in the CG as baseline information. 
The information obtained from the core participants in the post-survey was compared 
with the pre-survey information to see how participation in the study impacted the 
participants. It was anticipated that going beyond nominal church membership by 
participation in a well-designed discipleship training program will help to grow the faith 
of participants and their understanding of what it means to be a devoted disciple of Jesus 
Christ. 

As part of the evaluation process, participants were also given the opportunity to 
provide useful feedback on what worked well for them in the course content and what 
posed challenges. Knowing that individuals have different approaches to learning, every 
effort was made to deliver the teaching in a friendly and inviting manner that was very 
engaging to all the participants. The feedback from the participants was very helpful in 
determining if the project hypothesis worked and additional work that could be done to 
enhance the growth of participants in Christian discipleship. 

During the conception of this work and the research, the key factor for me was 
how to leverage the work to undergird the importance of developing fully formed 
disciples. When we talk about discipleship, what does it really mean? I was able to 
experience firsthand some of the challenges with helping individuals transition from 
church membership to discipleship. It was a lot of work, and not many people were 


committed to being all in. The ministry focus in chapter one helped me identify how my 
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gift of teaching aligned with the need of local church members and aspiring followers of 
Jesus for mentoring and discipleship. 

The biblical foundation was the observed lifestyle of the first-century disciples 
that we see in Acts 2:42, where we read about the life of the first-century believers that, 
“They devoted themselves to the apostles teaching and fellowship, to the breaking of 
bread and the prayers.” The devotion of the believers to the spiritual disciplines provided 
the enabling environment for the Holy Spirit to work, transform each person, and use 
them to reach other members of their community for Jesus. Furthermore, the biblical 
foundations in chapter two underscores our need for community to find mutual 
edification and encouragement. Their devotion to the apostles’ teaching flowed from their 
commitment to Jesus’ teaching in the great commandment to love God and neighbor and 
in the Great Commission. 

The focus of the historical foundations in chapter three was John Wesley, the 
founder of Methodism, whose life from beginning to end was a true embodiment of 
Christian discipleship. The chapter looked at the life of John Wesley from infancy and 
how his formative years in a solid Christian home greatly influenced the path he chose in 
life. During their years at Oxford, his partnership with his younger brother, Charles, 
played a prominent role in what they were later able to exemplify with the group of 
Christians that became known as Methodists. We do not have to reinvent the wheel when 
it comes to structured discipleship programs, as John Wesley developed a sustainable and 
practical system of discipleship that leveraged small groups through class meetings and 
bands. The Methodist movement started by John Wesley survived and continues to be a 


vital part of the Protestant church worldwide because of the accountable discipleship 


structure introduced and maintained by John Wesley. Wesley’s Aldersgate experience 
that occurred years after he had become a clergy person lends credence to the importance 
of believers experiencing the baptism of the Holy Spirit in addition to their water 
baptism. 

The theological foundations in chapter four examines the importance of the 
Heidelberg catechism as a didactic tool for forming disciples of Jesus Christ. The 
catechism was the most prominent historical teaching tool leveraged in the formation of 
Christian disciples as early as the second century. It was used to help those coming to 
faith understand the basics of their faith and live in obedience to what they were taught. 
Also writing on the importance of catechesis as a useful tool for discipleship, Tennent 
affirms the historical importance of the catechism in the formation of Christian disciples 
in this wise: 

Throughout history the people of God have wanted clear summaries of the faith 

so that they could be clear on the essential truths of Christianity. Known as 

catechesis manuals, these were then used to develop spiritual training guides for 
children and new believers. The word catechesis is the same root from which we 
get our modern word echo. The idea is that we pass on the faith, and those who 
receive it would echo it, meaning that they would be able to say it back to us just 
as they heard it. Thus, the word catechesis simultaneously reinforces twin truths: 
the sacredness of the apostolic message and a warning against those who are 
tempted to reconstruct the faith to conform to modern sentiments or the latest 
cultural wind.” 

The interdisciplinary foundations in chapter five identifies the Cognitive-Behavioral 

Theory (CBT) as a model for how individuals can be trained and formed in the area of 

structured learning. The application of the CBT in therapeutic communities shows that it 


helped participants and groups identify behaviors and thinking patterns that result in 


habits and behaviors that inhibit holistic wellness. The first-century group of believers 


> Timothy Tennent, Foundations of the Christian Faith: A Resource for Catechesis and Disciple- 
Making (Franklin, TN: Seedbed Publishing, 2021), 6. 


captured in the Book of Acts leveraged strength from their community interactions and 
fellowship to help motivate one another to live into the mandate of Jesus to love one 
another. The project methodology and teaching were informed and developed based on 
the research done and the importance of leveraging a small group to enhance accountable 


discipleship. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The purpose of this chapter is to help identify the best way to leverage the gifts, 
experience and unique perspectives with which God has graciously endowed me through 
my discipleship journey to meet the identified needs of the local congregation or Body of 
Christ that Iam privileged to serve. At the beginning of this doctoral program, I was the 
Lead Pastor for Zion United Methodist Church (UMC) of Toledo, Ohio. The leadership 
of the church for a variety of reasons, including my request in December 2019 to request 
a change of appointment from my episcopal leader decided that it was time to disband the 
congregation after almost 162 years of ministry in the South Toledo area. My experience 
at this church and indeed at other local communities of faith, both in the United States 
and Nigeria, has further reinforced the importance of developing a system of accountable 
biblically-based discipleship to help individuals make the difficult transition from church 
membership to Christian discipleship. 

I have always believed that God, through the power of the Holy Spirit, can use us 
not so much because of what we bring to the table but because of what God has deposited 
deep inside of us. Growing up in Nigeria, one of the principles that my parents and 
Christian mentors in Sunday school and others in ministry inculcated in me was that 
foundation matters. When we see a problem, we should not be quick to focus on the 
symptoms and ignore the underlying causes of the symptoms we observe. Speaking 
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2 
through the prophet Hosea to the children of Israel, God identified the root cause of their 


consistent disobedience and rebellion “Hear the word of the Lord, O people of Israel; for 
the Lord has an indictment against the inhabitants of the land. There is no faithfulness or 
loyalty, and no knowledge of God in the land” (Hos. 4:1).! 

The fallout from the lack of knowledge of God in the land included destruction of 
the people (Hos. 4:6). Growing up, one of the other values I learned from an early age is 
that if we have not taken the time to diligently study and become knowledgeable about a 
subject, we are not able to help others grow in that area. A careful study of the ministry of 
Jesus Christ with his disciples reveals that Jesus took time to invest in them personally, 
primarily through teaching. Without any formal rabbinical training, others, including 
formally trained teachers of the law and scribes who opposed him, popularly 
acknowledged Jesus as “Teacher” or “Rabbi.” Jesus was well versed in the Hebrew 
scriptures and quoted copiously from them. When Jesus gave what we have come to 
know as the Great Commission, he charged the disciples to “Go therefore and make 
disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit, and teaching them to obey everything that I have commanded you. And 
remember, I am with you always, to the end of the age” (Matt. 28:19-20). 

Jesus commanded the disciples to “teach” those they were to disciple “to obey 
everything” that Jesus commanded them. The term disciple occurs many times in the 
New Testament, but only in the gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. The authors of 
these books used the term disciple both in reference to the original twelve disciples that 
Jesus appointed and called apostles, as well as for a wide range of followers of Jesus 


' Biblical citations are found in the New Revised Standard Version throughout this document, 
unless otherwise indicated, Hosea 4:1. 


10 
Christ. While scripture notes other disciples, including those of Moses, John the Baptist 


and the Pharisees, the term mostly refers to the followers of Jesus Christ who were, more 
than anything, “learners” of Jesus of Nazareth.” Discipleship is a commitment to lifelong 
apprenticeship and learning from the Master — Jesus Christ. 

The place where God revealed God’s divine plan and purpose for humanity lies in 
the sacred pages of scripture. What we therefore believe about the Bible matters. As 
David Watson wrote, “If we believe that scripture is a gift from God to lead us into 
salvation, it only makes sense to say that God has guided the writings of scripture in 


order to provide us with the teaching we need.” 


While there are many things wrong with 
the church in my personal view, one of the foundational problems we have in the 
contemporary church is that we abdicated the mandate to teach people to obey the 
teachings of Christ. While many persons spent much effort in developing good study 
materials, the primary source for Christ’s teachings remains the Bible. The teachings of 
Christ are not found elsewhere but in the inspired word of God. 

The United Methodist Church underscores the importance of scripture as noted in 
its “Article V — Of the Sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures for Salvation” as follows: “The 
Holy scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation; so that whatsoever is not read 
therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man that it should be 
believed as an article of faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation.’ Jesus 
affirmed that all scripture point to him and as such to know him we must become diligent 


> Bruce M. Metzger and Michael D. Coogan, The Oxford Companion to the Bible (New York, NY: 
Oxford University Press, 1993), 168. 


3 David F. Watson, Scripture and the Life of God: Why the Bible Matters Today More Than Ever 
(Franklin, TN: Seedbed Publishing, 2017), 19. 


4 United Methodist Church, The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church (Nashville, 
TN: United Methodist Publishing House, 2016), 66. 
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students of scripture. Without a doubt, the best teacher in the New Testament after Jesus 
Christ is Paul the Apostle who used the gifts of preaching and teaching, especially 
through his letters, to help the early church understand what it means to make disciples of 
Jesus Christ. In his pastoral epistle to his young protégé Timothy, Paul shares these 
profound words about the sacred scripture: “All scripture is inspired by God and is useful 
for teaching, for reproof, for correction, and for training in righteousness, so that 
everyone who belongs to God may be proficient, equipped for every good work” (2 Tim. 
3:16-17). 

Without any doubt or equivocation, any serious follower of Jesus Christ must be a 
lifelong learner and learning the life of holiness starts with knowledge of the Bible. One 
of the gifts that I have is that of discernment, and I spent the first few months after my 
arrival as the lead pastor of Zion UMC in 2016 to get to know the people and have a good 
understanding of their spiritual temperament. What I found out from my interactions and 
discussion with the key leadership and members was that there was no clear-cut plan of 
intentional discipleship to help the members move along in their faith journeys. This 
informed my decision to personally teach a weekly pastor’s Bible study to help the 
members grow in their knowledge and intimacy with God through personal spiritual 
disciplines. 

I realized the depth of the problem when during one of our worship services in the 
fall of 2016 after one of the strong advocates for Bible teaching invited other members to 
prioritize attendance and participation at our weekly Bible study, I invited the members to 
pick up a pew Bible and turn to the “Book of Hezekiah Chapter One.” I waited for 


probably a minute as some of the attendees searched through the Bible to identify the 
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book. While it should have been immediately apparent to any committed student of the 


Bible and indeed a studious Christian that there is no Book of Hezekiah in the Bible, 
most of the members in attendance who searched were blissfully ignorant of this fact. I 
had to tell them that there is no way they can aspire to become devoted followers of Jesus 
and disciples ready to make disciples without a working and living knowledge of the 
Bible. While some of the members responded positively to the invitation to take their 
Bible study and spiritual development more seriously, regrettably, the number that 
responded to the nudge to grow in their spiritual discipleship was not as anticipated. 

I have been blessed all through my spiritual development and growth to have 
always been reminded of the fact that Bible study is fundamental to any worthwhile 
desire to grow in discipleship. Having identified biblical illiteracy as the root cause of the 
spiritual anemia and anorexia affecting the members of Zion UMC, during my four years 
as lead pastor, I pursued a program aimed at developing and growing members 
spiritually. I aimed for them to become disciples of Jesus Christ, who through diligent 
study of the Bible can fully understand the teachings of Jesus and impart it confidently to 
others. 

The mission statement of Zion UMC was “To Lead people to Christ, Strengthen 
their faith and to Send them into the World to live as God’s people.” To accomplish this 
mission, it became imperative that we develop a functional program of turning members 
of the church into disciples of Jesus Christ. Without developing a working knowledge of 
God’s plan and purpose as contained in the Bible, discipleship and spiritual growth will 


continue to elude members of the household of faith. Watson puts it succinctly “Reading 
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the Bible can lead to knowledge of God, and knowledge of God can lead to salvation.”° 


There is no short cut. 

Thankfully, God blessed me with the ability to be able to teach others about the 
Bible. God also blessed me with wonderful mentors who encouraged and continue to 
encourage me to invest the time needed to become a diligent student of God’s inspired 
word. One of my goals for participating in this doctoral program is to develop a system 
for identifying members, developing members through mentoring, and unleashing the 


potentials of our members to become devoted disciples of Jesus Christ. 


Identified Needs of Zion UMC Context 

While the Zion UMC leadership during my tenure talked about the need to 
address the problems in the congregation, especially dwindling membership and 
attendance, we decided earlier to approach the problem more strategically. This was part 
of our commitment to take seriously our call to make disciples of Jesus Christ for the 
transformation of the world. We commissioned an online survey called Readiness 360 in 
the spring of 2019. Readiness 360, based on feedback from churches that have used it in 
the past, helped to identify opportunities for strengthening a church’s discipleship making 
and multiplication DNA through assessing their spiritual intensity, dynamic relationships, 
missional alignment, and cultural openness. The following were the key summary points 
from the survey that was shared with leadership and all members: 

Spiritual Intensity - There was some fire in people’s hearts at Zion UMC, but it 

wasn’t burning as brightly as it should. Zion UMC has some work to do in 


strengthening the personal connection between its people and God and God’s 
mission for them in the world. It would be wise to spend some time reconnecting 


> Watson, Scripture and the Life of God, 17. 
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with God through renewing spiritual practices both personally and as a church 
body. 


Dynamic Relationships - Your church will have great difficulty incorporating a 
significant host of new people until your leaders improve their skills in teaming 
together as a unified body and their skills in building positive relationships with 
people in the surrounding community. 


Missional Alignment - Your church’s mission may look good on paper, but it is 
not yet really lived out in the real-life activities and life of the congregation. Now 
is the time for being honest with one another about this. A season of prayerful 
discernment about “What business are we really in?” is in order. 


Cultural Openness - Zion UMC finds itself in a defensive posture with regard to 
the surrounding community and culture. This makes it difficult to build healthy 
relationships with the community. Baby steps are in order. It would be good for a 
group in the church to find one cultural boundary that it is prepared to cross for 
the sake of the Gospel, and to cross it.° 


The results of the survey identified the critical issues facing the church. It did not appear 


as if there was fire in the hearts of the people, and as I continued to pray about the issues, 


I was drawn repeatedly to the valley of dry bones imagery that God used to speak to the 


Israelites through the prophet Ezekiel. The problems that faced Zion UMC appeared to be 


insurmountable, and indeed some of the members had already given up hope and were 


already asking if the church should just be closed. Nevertheless, as God spoke 


prophetically to the Israelites, I honestly believed that God could fill the dry bones at 


Zion with new life to overcome the current situation so that it could become a vibrant 


community of faith once again. God has promised to put God’s spirit within us so we can 


not only survive but thrive where God placed us. The pathway to this new life is to 


embrace discipleship, and the best vehicle to accomplish this is to develop a vibrant 


small-group system for the church. 


© Readiness 360, “Readiness 360 Executive Report for Zion UMC,” Readiness 360, 
https://readiness360.org/about/reports/. 
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Despite some challenges in 2019, especially with departure of some members, I 
sensed a renewed spirit of commitment and motivation on the part of the remaining 
members to forge ahead. Without a doubt, we realized it was not going to be easy, but we 
trusted God’s promise to help us if we committed ourselves to fully doing God’s revealed 
will in scripture. No half-hearted measures will get us to the “promised land.” We 
prayerfully discerned our next steps together — identifying and agreeing on innovative 
ways to gain traction while reaching out to our community as the hands and feet of Jesus 
in practical ways. What the community of faith needed was a very strong, innovative and 
inspiring leader that would leverage the inspired word of God as the driver for casting 
vision and working with the key leadership and members to bring about much needed 
change. While there may not have been numerical growth during the challenging season 
the church faced, I was optimistic that so long as we worked to grow deep spiritual roots, 


over time, numerical growth would have resulted. 


Ministry Journey 
My adult formative years were spent in Nigeria in a totally different cultural 
setting from that of the United States. This has provided me with a different perspective 
on the challenges of ministry in a developing nation and those within a developed nation. 
The church in Nigeria evolved in an atmosphere of persecution and deprivation in certain 
areas and, as such, the church over the years developed disciples and congregations with 
very strong spiritual DNA and ethos. Some of the followers of Jesus Christ in some parts 


of the world, Nigeria included, have had to make the ultimate sacrifice in their 
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commitment and have, therefore, lived out the calling or invitation to die to self and live 
for Christ literally and figuratively. 

Even though there are cultural differences in geographic locations, I believe that 
God’s call on my life is the same regardless of my location or place of residence. Jesus 
expects his followers to be the salt and light regardless of their locations. Undoubtedly, 
some of the influences of culture on society and the church serve as challenges to 
ministry here in the United States. The mission which the church has been and called to 
which it must remain committed is to serve as the moral barometer and compass for 
society through the actions of its members. Jesus prayed in the seventeenth chapter of 
John not for his disciples to be taken away from the world but to be kept from the 
corruptive influences of the world in which they live. There is great need for the church 
to remember that to change the world for the better, we cannot adopt the ways of the 
world. 

The Christian faith in my view is a life that is lived in response to the grace of 
God. God’s grace that manifests itself as Prevenient Grace when we lived far away from 
God, grace that makes us right with God in Justifying Grace, and grace that pilots us as 
Sanctifying Grace, as we continue our process of transformation to be conformed to the 
image of Christ as we are perfected in love in the power of the Holy Spirit, and grace that 
will lead us home as Glorifying Grace when our journey here on earth is complete. Even 
though it works in our lives in many ways, it is one and the same grace through which we 
have been saved through the manifold mercy of God. I am thankful for the many ways in 
which I have enjoyed God’s enduring grace that I did not deserve. As Paul rightly notes 


in Ephesians, “For it is by grace you have been saved, through faith — and this not from 
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yourselves, it is the gift of God — not by works, so that no one can boast” (Eph. 2:8-9). 


Just as a woman that is being courted by a man must respond in love to encourage the 
man, God’s grace can only be fully realized in our lives when we respond in full 
surrender to God’s grace. 

God’s amazing grace has been a gift in my spiritual journey. I have responded to 
God’s grace in different ways — sometimes in obedient appreciation and at other times 
like the prodigal son during my wilderness experiences. Grace is a gift from God, but it 
will have no impact or benefit unless the recipient unwraps it and takes full advantage of 
the blessings it brings. Christian faith is a function of God’s offer of relationship 
mediated through Jesus Christ to all who are prepared to respond to this offer. God will 
not violate our will to either say yes or reject God’s offer of a relationship. In the Gospel 
of John, about Jesus we read that “He came to that which was his own, but his own did 
not receive him. Yet to all who received him, to those who believed in his name, he gave 
the right to become children of God” (Jn. 1:11-13). 

Hebrews tells us “And without faith it is impossible to please God, because 
anyone who comes to him must believe that he exists and that he rewards those who 
eamestly seek him” (Heb. 11:6). The whole essence of the Christian faith we profess is 
what we affirm in the words of the Nicene Creed — our belief in God, the Father, the 
Almighty, our belief in the Lord, Jesus Christ, the only Son of God, eternally begotten of 
the Father and our belief in the Holy Spirit, the Lord the giver of life, who proceeds from 
the Father and the Son. Without grace, we will all be doomed to eternal separation from 


God because all have sinned and fall short of the glory of God (Rom. 3:23) and the wages 
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of our sin is death, “but the gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Rom. 
6:23). 

I live and breathe with the inexplicable joy that a Holy God would demonstrate 
God’s love for us while we were yet sinners. This appreciation of love undeserved and 
grace so amazing helps me to reach out daily to share the good news that God’s love is 
boundless and anyone who calls on the name of the Lord will be saved. I serve in 
ministry with the expectant hope that the good news that we can be saved through faith in 
Jesus and not works has been entrusted to mortals to share with other mortals. For my 
journey thus far, I say to God be the glory, great things God has done! My personal 
scripture verse inscribed on the ordination banner in my church office is from Philippians 
that reads “being confident of this, that he who began a good work in you will carry it on 
to completion until the day of Christ Jesus” (Phil. 1:6). 

One of the high points of my week at Zion UMC, Toledo was preparing to preach 
God’s word to God’s people on Sunday mornings and I believe this is the way that God 
prepares us for the challenges of our week. I also spent time to prepare myself for the 
weekly pastor’s Bible study and I am immensely thankful to God for the gift God has 
given me to be able to teach God’s inspired word to others. I do not approach Bible study 
with the mindset of just gathering information about God. In Romans, Paul writes to 
encourage his readers as follows: “Do not be conformed to this world, but be transformed 
by the renewing of your minds, so that you may discern what is the will of God — what is 
good and acceptable and perfect” (Rom. 12:2). Paul is saying that our Christian 
experience should remind us not to conform to the ways of the world but to seek the 


things of heaven where Christ is by allowing the Holy Spirit to bring about renewal and 
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transformation of our total self. In the words of Watson, “We don’t simply read the Bible 
for information. We read the Bible for transformation. We don’t just want to know about 
God. We want to know God.” 

While serving as Associate Pastor of Congregational Care at Reynoldsburg UMC, 
I was privileged to have taught one of the discipleship courses meant to help new 
members discover how to grow in their discipleship walks. The course, entitled 
“Discover the Six Habits of a Fully Devoted Follower of Jesus Christ,” had the sole 
intention of helping the participants become enthusiastic followers of Jesus by practicing 
the six spiritual habits of prayer, Bible reading, worship, small group participation, 
service, and giving. Based on the teachings from this course, when I arrived at Zion UMC 
in 2016, I updated and introduced a contextually relevant new-member curriculum to 
help teach potential members about the church’s expectations regarding their 
membership. We shared with prospective members that while membership is the means, 
the end purpose is to help them grow to become fully devoted disciples of Jesus 


committed to making disciples of others. 


Leveraging My Gifts to Benefit My Context — Synergy 

Without a doubt, if it had been left to me, I would not have asked to be appointed 
to serve as Lead Pastor of Zion UMC, but truly God works in mysterious ways, God’s 
wonders to perform. When God called Moses to go and lead the Israelites out of slavery 
in the land of Egypt, Moses initially rejected the mission and gave God what appeared to 
be reasonable excuses for not wanting to go. Moses told the Lord, “O my Lord, I have 
never been eloquent, neither in the past nor even now that you have spoken to your 


7 Watson, Scripture and the Life of God, 51. 
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servant; but Iam slow of speech and slow of tongue” (Ex. 4:10). However, the Lord said 
to Moses “Now go, and I will be with your mouth and teach you what you are to speak” 
(Ex. 4:12). Even though, like Moses, I have a personal speech impediment, I have always 
relied on the power of the Holy Spirit and never felt personally confident in my abilities 
without God’s help. However, God has truly gifted me in being able to understand God’s 
word and impart it to others. I not only enjoy reading God’s word, but I also enjoy 
teaching others about God through God’s inspired word. 

God did not send me to Zion UMC by accident, and it was part of God’s divinely 
orchestrated plan to help God’s people at the church grow in their knowledge and 
intimacy with God. Over the years, I have become a studious student of the Bible 
believing very strongly in Paul’s instruction to Timothy to study to make himself 
approved (2 Tim. 2:15). To be able to teach others, I must be teachable, and my best 
teacher is the Holy Spirit through many rich and valuable resources. What the good Lord 
has consistently laid on my heart is to help develop and implement a program of 
accountable discipleship using a small group setting. The goal is to help develop 
followers of Jesus that are not only “all in” but will not need prodding to seek out others 
to develop in the ways of God. One finds my main biblical model or inspiration for what 
Zion UMC and indeed any local community of faith desirous of living into the Great 
Commission should practice in the Book of Acts: 

They devoted themselves to the apostles teaching and fellowship, to the breaking 

of bread and the prayers. Awe came upon everyone because many wonders and 

signs were being done by the apostles. All who believed were together and had all 
things in common; they would sell their possessions and goods and distribute the 
proceeds to all, as any had need. Day by day, as they spent much time together in 
the temple, they broke bread at home and ate their food with glad and generous 


hearts, praising God and having the goodwill of all the people. And day by day 
the Lord added to their number those who were being saved. (Acts 2:42-47) 
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I always loved being part of the body of Christ, where everyone is committed to growth 
in discipleship. I was raised in a communal spiritual setting in Africa, and even in my 
journey since arriving in America, I have enjoyed being part of covenant communities 
like the Kairos Prison Ministry, Emmaus Community, and even the Crucible Program for 
Provisional Members of the East and West Ohio Conferences of the UMC. Prayer has 
always been the cornerstone of my spiritual growth in the grace and knowledge of God. 
Regrettably, the people at Zion UMC had been drinking milk for such a long time when 
they should have become adults eating solid food. One reason for this is that while they 
put together a mission statement and core values for the church, no well-articulated 
pathway or plan of discipleship to help the members understand how to move from the 
theory (head knowledge) of membership to the practical (heart understanding) daily 
aspects of discipleship existed. Using small groups and intentional mentorship, my plan 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit is to invite interested Christians who are willing to 
experience transformation to become part of a structured discipleship process that will 
help nurture and grow members in experiential discipleship using the Bible as the 
foundation. 

While it has taken me years of committed and devoted apprenticeship to get to 
where I am today, there is a lot of ground still to cover in my personal growth in 
discipleship. I do believe that while our personal journeys and trajectory differ, we all 
must embrace a similar approach to discipleship (commitment and intentionality) because 
we cannot stumble or fumble our way to discipleship. The lessons we can learn from the 
early church is “unity of purpose” and “personal and group accountability.” One key area 


that I would like to explore as part of my doctoral project is how a structured Bible study 


pips 


program using a small or life group setting can help move Christians (and even seekers) 
along in their discipleship, overall knowledge, and relationship with Jesus Christ. Using 
the Bible and other resources as a guide, the project would focus on encouraging 
commitment of participants to the following six spiritual disciplines — corporate worship, 
small groups, personal devotions, serving others, regular giving, and witness (faith 
sharing). This is a means to growth in discipleship and not an end. 

For John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, small groups were a critical 
underpinning of the Methodist revival under his leadership ably assisted by his brother 
Charles Wesley. John Wesley writes “Never omit your Class or Band...These are the 
very sinews of our Society; and whatever weakens, or tends to weaken, our regard for 
these, or our exactness in attending them, strikes at the very root of our community.”® At 
the early onset of Methodism in America, not attending a class meeting was a serious 
offence and consistently failing to participate in one was enough grounds for removal 
from church membership. Regrettably, lack of accountability is a missing piece that has 
undoubtedly weakened the body of Christ. The time has come for us to speak the truth in 
love by reminding ourselves of our commitment to Christian discipleship. Love for one 
another demands nothing less. 

One of the things that I implemented at Zion UMC was to help nurture deeper 
relationships amongst the members. For instance, I introduced small group studies during 
the Lenten season, where individuals who signed up met at various homes to study a 
selected book. During the study, the sermon series was also designed around the study 


book. All those who participated always had wonderful feedback about the studies. The 


8 John Wesley, The Works of John Wesley: A Plain Account of Christian Perfection as Believed 
and Taught by the Reverend Mr. John Wesley, from the Year 1725, to the Year 1777, ed. Thomas Jackson 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Christian Classics Ethereal Library, 2002), 57. 
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only sad fact is that only a consistent number of individuals always signed up to 
participate. One of my goals through this doctoral program was to increase the level of 
participation in small groups by members of the congregation. Regrettably, we are not 
able to compel individuals to participate, but we can leverage our personal relationships 
with one another to increase the level of participation. While I will leverage my skills as a 
good preacher and teacher of God’s Word, I will be working with a wide range of 
individuals who will serve as the core group for a new multi-cultural community of faith 
in the Columbus, Ohio area. The goal will be to work with these individuals as my 
contextual associates using a hybrid process that would involve in-person and online 
participation in small groups. The project would involve evaluation of the impact of 
participation in a small group designed around the six spiritual habits identified earlier on 
discipleship growth. 

The core group of participants included individuals who committed to 
participation in the program over a defined period and who covenanted with other 
individuals to honor the commitments outlined for participation in the small group. Their 
growth and commitment to discipleship was evaluated against those of other non- 
participants in the small groups. A key understanding from this project would be how the 
level of individual participation and mutual accountability served as a driver of the 
commitment level of individuals as they are mentored and supported in their avowed 
commitment to become fully devoted disciples of Jesus Christ. This should hopefully 


serve as a catalyst for revitalization and renewal of the church. 
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Conclusion 

The project as conceived was to implement a nurturing program to help 
individuals grow in their Christian discipleship through mutual accountability. While it 
was primarily focused on discipleship through biblical literacy targeted at the 
development of lay leadership, non-leaders, and seekers were also given the opportunity 
to participate. Jesus did not invest his time in a large crowd even though he consistently 
preached to large crowds. He identified a core group of imperfect disciples and poured 
into them for more than three years. Even amongst the twelve, Jesus identified Peter, 
James and John as key leaders with whom he spent additional time. Leaders who are 
well-trained and equipped can identify and train other leaders. We see many examples of 
how investing in leaders with potential resulted in great results both in the Old Testament 
and the New Testament. A great example of leadership mentoring in the New Testament 
is that of Paul and Timothy as well as Paul and Titus. Paul, just like Jesus, identified 
individuals with leadership potential and poured himself into them through practical 
leadership demonstrations, his teaching, and letters. The leaders showed an ability to also 
identify other leaders, which created explosive growth through the power of the Holy 
Spirit. 

I served as lead pastor at Zion UMC for four years and received wonderful and 
great feedback on the level of spiritual development of some of our key leaders in whom 
I invested extra time. For instance, when at Zion UMC in 2016, there was only one leader 
who was confident enough to be able to preach. I was, however, able to identify and 
encourage two additional leaders to bring the word of God to others at our worship 


services. In addition, through my encouragement, another leader who was part of the 
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weekly pastor’s Bible study was able to start another Bible study group for church 


members and non-members. He informed me that the level of exposure and 
understanding that he garnered from attending the weekly pastor’s Bible study that I 
facilitated encouraged him to be able to start another small group. 

My confidence is that if the identified individuals that were invited to be part of 
the new church start are fully committed to the agreed plan of action for the doctoral 
program, we should be able to increase the spiritual temperature of the individuals and 
the group to start the new church in the Columbus Metro Area. I leveraged on the results 
of the Readiness 360 Survey completed by the members of the now disbanded Zion 
UMC. While I had looked forward to things turning around at Zion UMC, the good Lord 
had a different plan in mind and has now made it possible for me to be appointed as the 
planter for a parachute multi-cultural church drop in another area. Leveraging the 
opportunity for online worship, I intend to stay connected with some of the core members 
of the now disbanded Zion UMC, who have worked with me in the last four years to 
bring about individual and corporate renewal. 

The expectation would be that those who are going to participate in the program 
will be asked to enter into a covenant agreement with one another to abide by the 
commitments of the program. Accountability will be a key factor for success. My 
expectation is to run the small group for a period of four to eight weeks. There will be an 
initial assessment done to understand where the participants are on their spiritual journey 
before their participation. It developed a qualitative method for assessing or testing the 
impact of participation in the accountable discipleship small group on participants. We 


also used a questionnaire-based survey or assessment to evaluate participants and their 


level of Christian maturity. There was also an evaluation done at the end of their 
participation to determine the impact, if any, of participation in the program on their 


commitment to Christian discipleship. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The development of Christian community in the first century Jerusalem Church 
continues to serve as a model for small groups and development of disciples in the 
contemporary church. Based on personal experience, it is strongly believed that 
participation in biblical small or accountability groups can serve as the much-needed 
catalyst for spiritual renewal. In this chapter, I intend to argue that active involvement in 
Christian discipleship through an engaged mentoring process using a small group model 
will lead to deeper spiritual development and positively influence church renewal and 
revitalization. The chapter will provide a historical background and significance on the 
biblical text. It also gives a reflection of the life of the early church in Jerusalem’s 
community of believers. 

Starting from chapter one, we begin to see the signs of what was going to be 
normative in the entire book with what was described as the first minor summary in Acts 
which captures the “idyllic description” of the early Christian community. “All these 
were constantly devoting themselves to prayer, together with certain women, including 
Mary the mother of Jesus, as well as his brothers” (Acts 1:14). The constant devotion to 
prayer was no doubt a result of what the disciples had seen and experienced with Jesus 
who was also devoted to prayer throughout his earthly ministry. According to Joseph 
Fitzmyer, “For Luke, prayer as a communing with God is a mark of Christian 
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discipleship.”’' Sadly, the idea of corporate prayer as a tool for church growth and 
missional direction has not been embraced or practiced in the contemporary church with 
the core devotion and attention that was the hallmark of the first century disciples of 
Jesus. 

It is important to note that prayer for followers of Jesus should be as natural as 
breathing; but this regrettably is not always the case. It is my goal through this chapter, to 
firstly identify and better understand the spiritual practices and disciplines that were 
normative for the early church disciples. Secondly, when contemporary followers of 
Jesus have a better understanding of the inherent advantages in these disciplines, they 
will be inspired to continue the apostolic witness and tradition in the power of the Holy 
Spirit. The togetherness and unity exemplified in the prayer life of the early community 
of believers serve as a model of what Christian unity should be about, not only for the 
first-century disciples but contemporary disciples as well. 

If we are to experience and take advantage of the unity in diversity that was seen 
in the life of the followers of Jesus, we must take the time to practice the foundational 
spiritual discipline of prayer as they constantly did even before the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit at Pentecost. Their belief in the power of prayer was demonstrated when they 
gathered in Acts chapter one. The disciples were prayerfully discerning who to choose as 
a replacement for Judas Iscariot who had betrayed Jesus and subsequently died. 

Chapter two contains the focus passage and opens with the symbolic message that 
when the Day of Pentecost came, they were all together in one place. Even though they 
had remained in Jerusalem in obedience to the mandate of Jesus, they had no idea as to 


' Joseph Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles: A New Translation with Introduction and 
Commentary, vol. 31 (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2008), Logos 8 Software. 
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the time when the promised Holy Spirit would arrive. However, they were prepared 
through time spent in prayer and were thus ready when the Holy Spirit came. This 
chapter also examines the communal dynamics that resulted after the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit on the gathered believers at Pentecost, especially the summary verses from 
Acts chapter 2:42-47. What was the driving force that propelled the small community of 
120 folks that were gathered at the beginning to grow by the addition of 3,000 newly 


baptized folks? 


Historical Background and Significance 

While chapter one of the Book of Acts primarily focused on the post resurrection 
appearance of Jesus to his disciples over a period of forty days and his ascension, verse 
eight, which is the key verse, captures the essence of discipleship. “But you will receive 
power when the Holy Spirit has come upon you; and you will be my witnesses in 
Jerusalem, in all Judea and Samaria, and to the ends of the earth” (Acts 1:8). The Day of 
Pentecost Immanuel Babu writes, “locates the event of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
within the Jewish Liturgical calendar beginning with the festival of Passover (Luke 22:1) 
and the Festival of Harvest on the fiftieth day.”” The gathering of the disciples in one 
place was symbolic of their unity and the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. The outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit was demonstrated in the form of tongues of fire. The demonstration 
was significant as it gave them the power to proclaim the good news in other languages 
as the Spirit gave them the ability. Some commentators tried to link the coming of the 
Holy Spirit at Pentecost with God’s revelation and appearance to the Jews at the foot of 


> Immanuel Babu, Acts of the Apostles: An Exegetical and Contextual Commentary, India 
Commentary on the New Testament, vol. 5 (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2017), 22. 
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Mt. Sinai with the attendant giving of laws and regulations. In addition to the laws, God 
stipulated the three main festivals that the Jews were required to celebrate annually. In 
the Lucan story of Pentecost, Fitzmyer notes that “there is no direct reference to the 
Sinaitic covenant but indirect allusions reveal that Luke was aware of the association of 
Pentecost with the renewal of that covenant.”? This is revealed especially in the Pentecost 
sermon by Peter which made copious reference to Old Testament passages. 

God’s presence is made known with the arrival of the Holy Spirit with visible and 
powerful manifestations that was noticed by all those in the area, made up of “devout 
Jews from every nation under heaven living in Jerusalem.’”* The Greek word pneuma 
means both “wind” and “spirit” as does the Hebrew word “ruakh.”° In the gospel 
account which Luke wrote, all the characters in the infancy narratives are filled with the 
Spirit but once Jesus begins his public ministry, only he is said to be empowered by the 
Holy Spirit.° 

The Day of Pentecost mentioned in Acts chapter two is generally regarded or 
accepted as the day the church was formally birthed. The devout Jews under every nation 
that were gathered in Jerusalem responded as expected to the unusually loud sound 
likened to a rush of violent wind. The crowd was bewildered because each one heard the 
disciples speaking in the native language of the different people group in the crowd. It is 
important that the phenomenon recorded in Acts chapter two, the miracle of the disciples 


speaking in unlearned languages be separated from other instances of speaking in tongues 


3 Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, Logos 8 Software. 
4 Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, Logos 8 Software. 
> Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, Logos 8 Software. 
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captured in the New Testament. The first gift of the Holy Spirit given to the gathered 


disciples was the ability to speak in other languages understood by the diverse people 
gathered in Jerusalem. This gift must be separated from glossolalia, the gift of ecstatic 
utterance recorded in 1 Corinthians 12:10, 28, 30; 14:2, 4-6, 9.’ In what we would 
describe as “inculturation” in contemporary times, the Holy Spirit gave the disciples the 
ability to proclaim the good news in different languages. This event is never recorded 
again anywhere in the New Testament. 

In response to the mocking accusation that those speaking in other languages were 
filled with “new wine” (Acts 2:13), Peter raised his voice and declared that the disciples 
were not drunk as it was too early in the day for people to be drunk. Peter, instead, 
ascribed the occurrence to the promise of God through the Prophet Joel to send his Holy 
Spirit upon his people. On the narrative in Acts chapter two, Immanuel Babu explains 
that Luke is very “categorical about the intelligibility of the utterances. Three times the 
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disciples were heard speaking in definite dialects of the listeners (Acts 2:6, 8, 11).”° Peter 


was very careful to invite the gathered crowd to “listen carefully” in Acts 2:14. Allen 
Ronald captures the significance of Peter’s first sermon after the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit at Pentecost as follows: 
Peter instructs the witnesses to “listen carefully” (Acts 2:14). Using a complex of 
seeing-and hearing- related words, Luke consistently commends listening well. 
Peter interprets Pentecost as a fulfillment of prophecy (2:16; a slightly modified 


citation from Joel 2:28-32 LXX), thereby connecting the indwelling of the Spirit 
with the prophetic task established in the Hebrew Bible. As a result of these 


7 Harrelson, The New Interpreter's Study Bible, 1958. 
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events, three thousand join the nascent Jesus movement (first labeled “Christian” 
in Antioch; see 11:26).° 


Peter’s preaching was found so persuasive and convicting by the listeners, Luke records, 
“Now when they heard this, they were cut to the heart” (Acts 2:37). They responded with 
a plaintive cry to Peter and to the other apostles, “Brothers, what should we do?” (Acts 
2:37). It is noteworthy to state that such should be the heart cry of any who is truly 
desirous for the contemporary church to become a Holy Spirit filled and vibrant 
expression of the transformative power of God’s Spirit. Peter responded to his listeners 
by stating: 
Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ so that your 
sins may be forgiven; and you will receive the gift of the Holy Spirit. For the 
promise is for you, for your children, and for all who are far away, everyone 
whom the Lord our God calls to him” And he testified with many other arguments 
and exhorted them, saying, “Save yourselves from this corrupt generation.'° 
Based on the convicting preaching by Peter, Luke records in verse forty-one a major 
development, “So those who welcomed his message were baptized, and that day about 
three thousand persons were added.” This verse is a short summary of the action that 
resulted from the inspired preaching of Peter after the outpouring of the Holy Spirit at 
Pentecost. In the words of Marshall, 
One of Luke’s characteristics is to separate off the various incidents in the first 
part of Acts by means of short summary paragraphs or verses which indicate the 
situation of the church at the several stages of its progress. This (verses 42-47 
emphasis added) is the first such section, and it bridges the gap between the story 


of Pentecost and the next set of incidents in which the relation of the church to the 
Jewish authorities is depicted."! 


° Ronald Allen, Acts of the Apostles: Fortress Biblical Preaching Commentaries (Minneapolis, 
MN: Fortress, 2013), 331. 
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Luke used summaries effectively in his writing to capture important teachings that he 
wanted to convey to his readers. The first major summary that Luke records in Acts 2:42- 
47 is the focus of this chapter. It has been captured in many different ways, but in 
essence, the passage presents the captivating dynamics of communal life in the first- 
century Jerusalem church. As the contemporary church battles with challenges, including 
but not limited to negative cultural influences, lack of focused discipleship, dwindling 
membership and attendance in churches and the closure of churches, the following verses 
provide a wonderful snapshot of what was experienced after the Holy Spirit came down 
at Pentecost: 
They devoted themselves to the apostles teaching and fellowship, to the breaking 
of break and the prayers. Awe came upon everyone, because many wonders and 
signs were being done by the apostles. All who believed were together and had all 
things in common; they would sell their possessions and goods and distribute the 
proceeds to all, as they had need. Day by day, as they spent much time together in 
the temple, they broke bread at home and ate their food with glad and generous 
hearts, praising God and having the goodwill of all the people. And day by day 
the Lord added to their number those who were being saved.'” 
In exegeting this passage, the focus is on the critical steps that resulted from obedience to 
the mandate of Jesus to His disciples in Matthew 28:18-20 “Go and make disciples” and 
Acts 1:8 “be my witnesses” prior to the arrival of the Holy Spirit. To better understand 
the significance of what happened in Acts 2:42-47, it is important to go back to the 
interaction that Jesus had with his disciples and his instruction in what has come to be 
defined as the Great Commission mandate at the end of the gospel account by Matthew: 
And Jesus came and said to them, “All authority in heaven and on earth has been 
given to me. Go therefore and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to obey 


everything that I have commanded you. And remember, I am with you always, to 
the end of the age” (Matt. 28:18-20). 


2 Harrelson, The New Interpreter's Study Bible, 1960. 
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Prior to this mandate, Jesus on the eve of his arrest, trial, crucifixion, and death had given 
the disciples a new commandment, “I give you a new commandment, that you love one 
another. Just as I have loved you, you also should love one another. By this everyone will 
know that you are my disciples, if you have love for one another” (Jn. 13:34-35). Can 
they say of contemporary disciples that we love one another as Jesus commanded? The 
first century disciples despite the notable challenges they faced were able to live into the 


mandate of Jesus to become transformed disciples who made disciples of others. 


Life of the Early Jerusalem Community of Believers 

A careful study of the community of faith described by Luke in Acts 2:42-47 
reflects the wonderful fellowship that had become the norm with the members devoting 
themselves to the apostles teaching, fellowship, breaking of bread and prayer. The 
members supported one another through their generous giving and Luke recorded another 
description of the life of this community in Acts 4:32-37. It is noteworthy to mention that 
while prayer had been one of the regular activities of the original group estimated at 120 
disciples, a new, but not so new activity was the catalyst so to speak for what happened 
subsequently. Up until the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, there had not been any 
preaching or exposition of the word by any of the apostles of Jesus. According to 
Marshall, the sermon by Peter is noted to be the first evangelistic message of the budding 
church. The sermon which he describes as impressive so much that “many of Peter’s 
hearers accepted what he said and indicated their acceptance by being baptized, with the 
result that 3,000 are said to have been added to the church. While the number of the new 


converts may seem large with some of the opinion that it was a figment of Luke’s 


3D 


imagination, there is in fact nothing incredible about it”.'? If Jesus during his earthly 


ministry was able to minister to large crowds that numbered in the thousands, including 
the 5,000 men, excluding women and children fed in Matthew 14:13-21 and the 4,000 
that he also fed in Matthew 15:32-39, it was not totally inconceivable that the disciples 
empowered by the Holy Spirit had 3,000 people convert to the church. In fact, the 
number could have been more than 3,000. 

While the first big scene of the unfolding communal life of the new concerts is 
succinctly captured by Luke in the passage, it should be noted that, “Luke does not on the 
whole show much interest in the regular, established patterns of church life, either in 
Jerusalem or in the Pauline mission: we are left to assume that the activities sketched here 
in outline continue to form the unstated backdrop to the more dramatic events highlighted 
in the narrative.” '* The community is described as that of “The Uncommon Life” in the 
New Interpreter’s Bible Commentary because of the uncommon or unusual steps taken by 
the participants to nurture and build community.'> After the numerical summary that 
Luke provides in verse forty-one on the number of new converts, the first major summary 
in Acts 2:42-47 is described by Fitzmyer as an “idyllic description of the life of the 
primitive Christian community in Jerusalem, its spontaneity, harmony, and unity, its 
devotion to prayer and Temple worship.”!° This major summary is seen by some scholars 


as a Lucan composition, similar to the other summaries contained in Acts 4:32-37 and 
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Acts 5:12-16. That the community became transformed and distinct from the non- 
believers is not in doubt. Those who responded to the Pentecost sermon by Peter joined 
together with the earlier disciples and they began to practice four main activities that 
were fundamental to growth and development of the body of Christ not only in the first 
century group but in the contemporary church: 

“They devoted themselves to the apostles teaching and fellowship, to the breaking 
of bread and the prayers” (Acts 1:42). Before proceeding to discuss in further details the 
four major practices described in this minor summary by Luke, it is important to identify 
the key word that drives the activities. They (meaning community of believers 
comprising both old and new) “devoted” themselves. The word translated devoted is 
proskartereo in Greek. It means “to be earnest towards, i.e. (to a thing), to persevere, be 
constantly diligent, or (in a place) to attend assiduously all the exercises, or (to a person) 
to adhere closely to (as a servitor); attend (give self) continually (upon), continue (in, 
instant, with) wait on (continually).”'’ While the idyllic portrait of life amongst the first 
century community of Jesus followers was not always achieved due to inherent human 
flaws, it no doubt still presents contemporary believers a model that one can aspire. That 
is why the key word devoted is paramount. Luke used the word also in Acts 1:14 
regarding the commitment to prayer by the community of believers and also when 
conflict arose amongst the fledging community as is to be expected when there is a 
powerful move of God, the apostles responded in Acts 6:4 “we for our part, will devote 
ourselves to prayer and serving the word.” Regardless of emerging conflict, the apostles 
recognized that their primary mandate was to remain devoted to the fundamental spiritual 


7 James Strong, Strong's Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible, updated and expanded ed. 
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disciplines with which they started out prior to and after the outpouring of the Holy 


Spirit. 

The verb proskartereo could also mean to “continue to do something with intense 
effort with the possible implication of doing so despite difficulty.”!® This interpretation is 
particularly instructive when one thinks of the unbiblical perception of some Christians 
that becoming a follower of Jesus is a guarantee that nothing “bad” or difficult will occur 
in their life. The underlying significance of the communal practices is undergirded by the 
level of commitment of the members to their new way of life. 

The importance of developing committed and devoted disciples underscored the 
inclusion of the mission of the United Methodist Church in its Book of Discipline. The 
mission of the church is “to make disciples of Jesus Christ for the transformation of the 
world. Local churches and extension ministries of the church provide the most significant 
arenas through which disciple-making occurs.” !? 

The instruction of Jesus to the disciples was quite explicit and not just for them to 
gather a group of people together. The disciples and the new converts were mandated to 
disciple and teach. They were required to make the difficult but important transition from 
students, beginners or learners of the way to transformed disciples of the way which was 
how the followers of Jesus were initially identified. Jesus had spent about three years 
during Jesus’ public ministry to develop and nurture the core group of disciples; mainly 
the twelve that were specially selected after prayerful discernment and designated 


apostles (Lk. 5:12-13). Jesus modeled for these apostles and other disciples during his 
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public ministry what it meant to be abandoned to the call to discipleship and be devoted 
to his teaching and become witnesses through their perseverance. 

Jesus reinforced the importance of the Holy Spirit’s undergirding for the mission 
when he ordered the disciples not to leave Jerusalem but to wait there for the promise of 
the Father (Acts 1:4). The disciples who were still coming to terms with the resurrection 
of Jesus three days after his crucifixion and painful death were told not to be overly 
concerned about when God was going to restore the kingdom to Israel. Jesus instead 
assured them, “But you will receive power when the Holy Spirit has come upon you; and 
you will be my witnesses in Jerusalem, in all Judea and Samaria, and to the ends of the 
earth” (Acts 1:8). The historical significance of how the believing community lived is 
demonstrated by their modeling of agape love. The agape love they modeled was solely 
driven by their obedience to the new commandment of Jesus in John 13:34-35, “I give 
you a new commandment, that you love one another. Just as I have loved you, you also 
should love one another. By this everyone will know that you are my disciples, if you 
love one another.” 

Even though the members of the community were made up of a diverse group, 
they were able to form a cohesive and strong bond because of the adherence to the four 
foundational practices of teaching, fellowship, breaking of bread, communal meals and 
the sacrament, and prayer identified in Acts 2:42. I now examine in more details what 
exactly Luke intended to be understood in his summary about the core practices 
identified within the burgeoning group captured in the early life of the way that later 


metamorphosed into the church. 


39 
Their Devotion to the Apostles’ Teaching 


Out of the twelve apostles (sent ones) chosen by Jesus, Judas is recorded to have 
abandoned the apostolic ministry after he betrayed Jesus. In Acts chapter one, the 
remaining group of disciples had prayerfully chosen another disciple, Matthias to replace 
Judas. It is, therefore, reasonable to assume that the apostles’ teaching (Greek didache) 
was the instruction through private teaching and public proclamation of the apostles that 
Jesus selected. Williams Larkin writes that, “the outpouring of the Spirit produced not 
just momentary enthusiasm but four continuing commitments: to learn, to care, to 
fellowship and to worship.””° He further notes that, “the apostles teaching probably 
included an account of Jesus’ life and ministry, his ethical and practical teachings, 
warnings about persecution and false teaching, and the Christocentric Old Testament 
hermeneutic. But at its center was the gospel message.”*! While the Lucan summary does 
not provide details on what constituted the apostles’ teaching, elsewhere in the Book of 
Acts, we can glean information on what exactly the apostles taught. The apostles’ 
teaching was captured by Peter in his Pentecost message and aptly summarized as 
follows: “Therefore let the entire house of Israel know with certainty that God has made 
Him (Jesus) both Lord and Messiah, “this Jesus whom you crucified.” (Acts 2:36) 

According to Alan Thompson, “the emphasis on the teaching of the apostles’ is 
the teaching that all of God’s blessings (repentance, forgiveness, the Holy Spirit, 


restoration) are now to be found only in the name of Jesus.””” This no doubt rubbed, the 
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custodians of the Jewish religious tradition that was focused on Temple worship, the 
wrong way. It further set the scene for the subsequent persecution of the believers which 
the apostles’ teaching must have also warned about since it was also based on the original 
teaching of Jesus as recorded in the gospels. 

More importantly, the apostles’ teaching pointed the people to a new way of being 
saved which is through faith in Jesus alone. This new teaching by the apostles was 
revolutionary and aroused the anger of the religious establishment as captured by Luke in 
Acts 5:28, “We gave you strict orders not to teach in this name, yet here you have filled 
Jerusalem with your teaching and you are determined to bring this man’s blood on us.” 
Sidney Greidanus also notes the following important fact about how the New Testament 
writers captured the term teaching or preaching: 

The New Testament uses as many as thirty-three different verbs to describe what 

we usually cover with the single word preaching. The most significant of these 

verbs are keryssein (to proclaim as a herald), evangelizesthai (to announce good 
news), martyrein (to testify, witness), didaskein (to teach), propheteuein (to 
prophecy), and parakalein (to exhort).7° 
Just like Jesus, the apostles took advantage of both teaching and preaching to nurture the 
community of believers and help them grow in the way and knowledge of the Lord. 
Steven J. Lawson equally asserts that, “the early church experienced spiritual vitality, not 
because of gimmicky techniques, but because it focused on the priority of biblical 
teaching. Along this line, Acts. 2:42-47 demonstrates the primacy, purity, authority, 


fervency, and potency of the apostles’ doctrine.”*4 While Lawson further notes that the 


New Testament writers distinguished between preaching and teaching (didaskein) which 
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he described as “ethical instruction,” preaching on the other hand, is “public proclamation 


of Christianity to the non-Christian world.”*> However, it is worth adding that the New 
Testament, “does not separate preaching and teaching into such rigid, ironclad categories. 
Matthew relates that Jesus was “teaching” (didaskon) in their synagogues and preaching 
(kerysson) the gospel of the kingdom” (Matt. 4:23 and Matt. 9:35).7° 
While there appears to be overlap in how the message of Jesus was communicated 
to the community of believers, Fitzmyer also makes an important distinction as follows: 
The didache, “teaching” is to be distinguished from kerygma, the proclamation 
that the apostles made as they bore testimony to the risen Christ, and from 
katechesis, instruction given to catechumens. The teaching is the basis of 
Christian doctrine, built on the words and deeds of Jesus himself, on his 
instruction of the apostles and those followers who would become his 
authenticated witnesses. This teaching, which appears again in Acts 5:28; 13:12; 
17:19, is the reason why Christian followers are called mathethai, “Jearners.”””’ 
While the style of teaching and communication by the apostles was no doubt different, 
there must have been consistency in their messaging, at least at the early stages of the 
church in Jerusalem long before heretical teaching became an issue. For instance, 
Thompson writes that, “more specifically, the apostolic teaching that Jesus has fulfilled 
all of God’s saving promises, including all that the Temple pointed to, should be followed 
rather than the teaching of the Temple leadership.”** The Temple leadership were upset at 


the teaching of the apostles that salvation is found in no one else, apart from Jesus; and 


that there is no other name given under heaven for salvation. Even in the face of 
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opposition and threat to them, the apostles, mainly Peter and John persisted in the 
teachings of Jesus in the opening chapters of Acts. 

The steady persistence in the apostles teaching could be looked at from two 
perspectives — that the community of believers listened to the apostles whenever they 
taught (they paid careful attention to what they heard); and that they practiced what they 
heard.”? Some of the activities that Luke describes in his summary about the life of the 
early Christian community were somewhat familiar to Luke from his own personal 
experience. Barrett asserts that Luke probably did not need any historical source to 
inform him of what happened in Jerusalem prior to his writing. Barrett then concludes 
that, “they (the summaries) were intended not to inform but to edify. Luke wished his 
readers to see what the life of Christians was like in the apostolic period in order that they 
might imitate it.’°° 

In light of the above, the crucial challenge before us then as contemporary 
disciples, therefore, is to see how we can embrace and align the holistic teaching of the 
apostles with discipleship making rubric. It is not just enough to affirm our faith in the 
words of the Apostles Creed when we gather for worship, we must make sure that 
everyone who confesses Jesus as Lord and Savior is well grounded in the fundamentals 
of the Christian faith - the apostolic teaching that was taught to the early church and 


passed on through the centuries of Christian tradition. 
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Their Devotion to the Fellowship 


The Greek word, Koinonia which has been translated to “Fellowship” describes 
the Holy Spirit infused communion that was enjoyed by the community of believers. This 
was not just a warm-fuzzy feeling about being together with other like-minded brothers 
and sisters, it was love in community as Jesus said, “By your love for one another, they 
will know you are my disciples.” (John 13:35) The International Standard Bible 
Encyclopaedia notes that, “the terms “communion” and “fellowship” are varying 
translations of the words, Koinonia, and koinonéo and they designate acts of fellowship 
observed among the early Christians or express the unique sense of unity and fellowship 
of which these acts were the outward expression.*! According to Fitzmyer, “the word, 
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“Koinonia” “communion (i.e. co-union), close association, partnership” was used in the 
contemporary Greek word to describe various close relationships among persons, as well 
as the mode of common life lived by followers of Pythagoras.”*” He further affirms that 
Christian Koinonia may be an imitation of such a model of communal life amongst pre- 
Christian Jews in Judea. 

While the word Koinonia appears elsewhere in the New Testament, it is only used 
once in Acts by Luke to denote the convivial nature of the gathering of the Christian 
community after the outpouring of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost. According to the 
Holman’s Illustrated Bible Dictionary, the Greek Word Koinonia was Paul’s favorite 


word to describe a believer’s relationship with the risen Lord and the benefits of salvation 


that come through him. On the basis of this faith, believers have fellowship with the Son 
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(1 Cor. 1:9).°3 Paul probably meant that all believers participate together in the saving 


power and message of the good news as a result of their fellowship. This devotion to 
fellowship included both spiritual communion and the sharing of possessions. 

In addition, to the summary in Acts 2:42-47 that summarized what the community 
life was like after Peter’s Pentecost sermon, Luke also included other summaries about 
this idyllic life amongst the early community of believers in Acts 4:32-37. Writing on the 
model of communal life offered in these two passages, Christopher Hutson questions the 
validity of the communal life reported in the Jerusalem community, as to whether the 
Jerusalem Church was a commune, but suggests that Acts chapters two and four offers a 
model of mutual aid that might serve as a Christian alternative to commercial insurance.*4 
Hutson asserts that the two passages from Acts chapter two and Acts chapter four are 
“summary statements that Luke inserts in his narrative from time to time in order to 
depict the church as a thriving community. Both passages reflect Greco-Roman ideals of 
friendship.”*> Could the community of believers in Acts chapters two and four have been 
imaginary communities that Luke used to support his narrative? 

In his article, Hutson cites commentators who write off the community in Acts 
chapter two, “as a utopian illusion of local experiment that proved impractical and was 
soon abandoned in Jerusalem and not replicated elsewhere.”*° Interestingly, Hutson also 


concludes that Luke’s reports of “wealthy land owners in the Jerusalem church would fit 
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with his larger apologetic interest in portraying Christianity as a movement that appealed 
to people of high social status and in correcting critics who characterized Christians as 
poor, uneducated, women and slaves.”?” While the description of the communal life in 
the first century church may appear too good to be true, I do not agree with this 
mischaracterization by Hutson. The fact that a narrative in scripture is not borne out by 
contemporary experience does not necessarily make it any less valid or authentic. The 
communal life reported in the early Christian community portrayed in Acts is a reflection 
of the power of the Holy Spirit and such a life can still be replicated amongst believers 
who take the teaching of Jesus to heart. To buttress my argument, Fitzmyer described the 
fellowship in Acts 2:42-47 as follows: 
The sharing with each other (té Koinonia) suggests fellowship that goes far 
beyond meeting together and simply being in each other’s presence. Instead, it 
entails the mutual sharing of such tangible resources as food, clothing, living 
space, and money, as well as nontangibles — beliefs, ideas, opinions, 
encouragement, and emotional support. This amplified understanding of 
Koinonia, which is often rendered “fellowship”, becomes evident. Solidarity of 
belief leads to community of goods (verse 44-45). Mutual hospitality includes 
sharing meals in each other’s homes. Such experiences easily become occasions 
for prayer and praise (verse 47). They also engender goodwill both within the 
community and with outsiders (verse 47). “All the people” should probably be 
understood as a general description for Jerusalem residents generally rather than a 


technical expression for Jews, the people of Israel, which is sometimes the case in 
Luke-Acts.*8 


Their Devotion to the Breaking of Bread 

This is best understood in the context of sharing of communal meals (love feasts) 
and the ritual commemoration of the Lord’s Supper. In Luke 24:30 and 35, the “breaking 
of bread” was used by Luke to describe the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. While 
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Fitzmyer notes that, “eating together may refer to the observance of a cultic meal 
honoring Jesus as Lord, he agrees that Eucharistic meals may well be in view.”*? 
“Breaking Bread” according to Fitzmyer can signify Eucharistic observance in the New 
Testament, especially in texts where the Eucharist is clearly in view.’*° 

Commentators are divided as to whether the description by Luke includes the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper as Jesus commanded in his own remembrance or was 
just fellowship meals or love meals shared by the group or believers. In fact, verse forty- 
six notes. “Day by day, as they spent much time together in the temple, they broke bread 
at home and ate their food with glad and generous hearts.” What was Luke’s intention in 
including “breaking of bread” as a separate act from “eating of meals” in homes? On this 
distinction, the Baker Encyclopedia of the Bible notes that two questions are raised about 
the words “breaking of bread” and “eating of meals at home.” Do they mean that the 
Christians simply shared fellowship meals together? Also referencing what Luke writes 
in Acts 20:7 about the Christians at Troas who gathered on the first day of the week to 
break bread, this seems in the view of the writers to allude to a Christian service and not 
just a meal.*! While the Lord’s Supper recorded in the gospel accounts bear witness to the 
“breaking of bread” by Jesus, notably Luke’s own record in Luke 24:30, it is reasonable 
to understand the fellowship of the new community to have included the celebration of 


the Lord’s Supper. The institution of the Lord’s Supper on the eve of Christ’s betrayal 


was itself part of the normal celebration of the Passover meal. 
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In the Dictionary of the Later New Testament and Its Developments, the writers 

also note as follows regarding the breaking of bread in Acts: 
By noun or by verb Luke speaks five times in Acts of “the breaking of bread: Acts 
2:42 and 46, as part of a description of the life of the Jerusalem church directly 
after the outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost; Acts 20:7 and 11, in the narrative of 
Paul’s visit to the assembly at Troas; Acts 27:35, in telling how Paul encouraged 
the ship’s company to take food when in danger of shipwreck.... In Jewish 
practice, bread was broken when God was blessed at the start of a meal. In 
primitive Christianity, the breaking of bread bore the special imprint it had 
acquired from its significant usage by Jesus. It has been suggested that the four 
items (noted in Acts 2:42) constitute a service, in liturgical sequence, of 
preaching, agape, Eucharist and prayers. Another suggestion is that Koinonia 
designates a collection (of money or goods), so that the “breaking of bread” might 
then stand for either agape or the Eucharist of both.” 

Going by the style of Luke’s writing and his reporting of the life of the early community 

of believers, it is a reasonable conclusion that his description of the life of the community 


in Acts 2:42 notes a devotion to the “breaking of bread” meaning the celebration of the 


Lord’s Supper in addition to other fellowship meals. 


Their Devotion to the Prayers 

Without a doubt, the devotion of the first-century community of believers to 
prayer was a foundational practice that was started even before the Spirit came down at 
Pentecost as noted in Acts 1:14. The same level of devotion recorded in Acts 2:42 was 
exemplified by the unified but much smaller community of disciples in the first chapter. 
The last but not the least spiritual discipline mentioned in the summary in Acts 2:42 was 
the devotion of the believing community to the power of prayer. Without a doubt, Jesus 
modeled the importance of prayer for the apostles as part of their teaching and 
discipleship. Jesus was a person of prayer as is noted in the gospels — “Then Jesus went 
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with them to a place called Gethsemane; and he said to his disciples, “Sit here while I go 
over there and pray” (Matt. 26:36). “In the morning, while it was still dark, he got up and 
went out to a deserted place to pray (Mk. 1:35). “He was praying in a certain place, and 
after he had finished, one of his disciples said to him, ‘Lord, teach us to pray, as John 
taught his disciples” (Lk. 11:1), and Jesus’ high priestly prayer in John 17:1-26. Jesus 
taught the disciples what we have come to understand as “The Lord’s Prayer” (Matt. 6:9- 
13 and Luke 11:1-4) which provides a step-by-step guide on how to connect with God the 
Father in prayer in the name of Jesus the Son. 

Prayer is portrayed by Luke in the Acts narrative as very integral to the life of the 
early disciples in Acts 1:14, we read that, “All these were constantly devoting themselves 
to prayer, together with certain women, including Mary the mother of Jesus, as well as 
his brothers.” When the disciples were going to select a replacement for Judas Iscariot, 
they prayed as recorded in Acts 1:24. 

In his best-selling book, Autopsy of a Deceased Church: 12 Ways to Keep Yours 
Alive, Dr. Thom S. Rainer underscores the importance of prayer with the following 
words: 

Don’t read too quickly past the word “devoted” in Acts 2:42. The word meaning 

has much intensity and deliberation. It is like a wild and hungry beast ready to 

devour its prey. When the early Jerusalem church members devoted themselves to 
prayer, they were doing a lot more than reading names off a list. They were 
fervent, intense, and passionate about prayer. They had no doubt that God was 
listening and responding. A failure to pray was tantamount to a failure to breathe. 

Prayer was not an add-on to give them permission to eat a meal. It was serious 


stuff for a serious group of church members. Prayer was the lifeblood of the early 
church.* 


8 Thom S. Rainer, Autopsy of a Deceased Church: 12 Ways To Keep Yours Alive (Nashville, TN: 
B and H Publishing Group, 2014), 67. 
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The Dictionary of Bible Themes defines prayer as “Fellowship with God through Jesus 


Christ, expressed in adoration, thanksgiving, and intercession, through which believers 
draw near to God and learn more of his will for their lives. Scripture stresses the vital role 
of the Holy Spirit in stimulating and guiding prayer.”** Commenting on the prayer life of 
the community of believers in the early church, Barrett writes, “articles, implies that they 
(the believers) not merely continued to pray, but continued to use certain specific 
prayers.’’*° While Luke does not give any details as to the type of prayers that the 
disciples were devoted to, Barrett further suggests that, “the disciples no doubt prayed 
more than others were accustomed to do, the prayers were familiar Jewish prayers (the 
Jews typically had set times of prayers as noted in the passage from Acts 3:1 “One day 
Peter and John were going up to the temple at the hour of prayer, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon’), known prayers from the Psalter, new Christian psalms and hymns; all 
plausible guesses no more.”*° 

After the healing of the lame man recorded in Acts chapter three by Peter and 
John, the first miraculous demonstration of their apostolic power in the name of Jesus, the 
religious leaders arrested Peter and John. They were arrested because they were teaching 
in the name of the risen Jesus. Peter and John were put in custody until the next day. 
Significantly, many of those who had heard the preaching of Peter after the miraculous 


healing believed and they numbered about five thousand (Acts 4:4). With their intense 


44 Martin H. Manser, Dictionary of Bible Themes: The Accessible and Comprehensive Tool for 
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persecution and instruction not to preach anymore in the name of Jesus, Peter and John 
went to their friends and they raised their voices together to God in prayer as follows: 
Sovereign Lord, who made the heaven and the earth, the sea, and everything in 
them, it is you who said by the Holy Spirit through our ancestor David, your 
servant: “Why did the Gentiles rage, and the peoples imagine vain things? The 
kings of the earth took their stand, and the rulers have gathered together against 
the Lord and against his Messiah. For in this city, in fact both Herod and Pontius 
Pilate, with the Gentiles and the peoples of Israel, gathered together against your 
holy servant Jesus, whom you anointed, to do whatever your hand and your plan 
had predestined to take place. And now, Lord, look at their threats, and grant to 
your servants to speak your word with all boldness, while you stretch out your 
hand to heal, and signs and wonders are performed through the name of your holy 
servant Jesus. When they had prayed, the place in which they were gathered 
together was shaken; and they were all filled with the Holy Spirit and spoke the 
word of God with boldness (Acts 4:24-31). 
From the above passage, we can glean some useful insights into the type of prayer that 
the believing community was devoted to as noted by Luke in Acts 2:42. They adored the 
good Lord for his faithfulness in bringing to pass what had been foretold through the 
prophets and for sending Jesus to come in fulfillment of prophecy as the Messiah to save 
his people. Specifically, they also prayed for boldness (supplication) to be able to witness 
in obedience to the mandate of Jesus in Acts 1:8. There are many examples of prayers in 
the ministry of Paul and in his writings. It is instructive that after this time spent in 
prayer, the Holy Spirit was poured out on the gathered community (just like on the Day 
of Pentecost in Acts chapter two) and they all spoke the word of God with boldness. 
The resultant outcome of this fresh outpouring of the Holy Spirit was similar to 
what had happened in Acts 2:42-47. The summary that Luke provides in Acts 4:32-37 
builds on the summary in Acts 2:43-47. As noted in the expanded summary in Acts 2:43- 


47, there was noticeable transformation in the life of the community from their devotion 


to the practices outlined in Acts 2:42. This is instructive for followers of Jesus in the 
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contemporary setting to note that the greatest evidence of discipleship is not what is said 
but the loving actions that match the professions. 

Luke records in Acts 2:43 that, “Awe (Greek Phobos, literarily translated as 
fear’) came upon everyone, because many wonders and signs were being done by the 
apostles.” According to Marshall, “One of Luke’s characteristics is to separate off the 
various incidents in the first part of Acts by means of short summary paragraphs or verses 
which indicate the situation at the several stages of its progress.”*” In Acts 2:43-47 which 
is the first major section, Marshall further explains that, “Luke bridges the gap between 
the story of Pentecost and the next set of incidents in which the relation of the church to 
the Jewish authorities is depicted.’** One notable effect of the divine manifestation 
amongst the group of believers “was the deep sense of “awe” or reverent fear that came 
over the community and the apostles were able to perform many miraculous signs and 
wonders. It is important to note that specific details of some of the supernatural and 
miraculous acts of the apostles (the “wonders and signs”) were only recorded or details 
provided in subsequent sections of the Book of Acts, notably in Acts 3:7; Acts 5:5, 11; 
Acts 9:34, 40 and Acts 19:17. 

Luke also records in Acts 2:44-45 as follows “All who believed were together and 
had all things in common; they would sell their possessions and goods and distribute the 
proceeds to all as they had need.” While this description of the way of life of the early 
church may appear rather far-reaching in its idealism, it does not necessarily mean that it 
should be ignored by the contemporary church. The love that we profess to have for one 
another can only be best demonstrated through sacrificial loving actions. John, one of the 
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apostles who was very active in the early church writes, “How does God’s love abide in 
anyone who has the world’s goods and sees a brother or sister in need and yet refuses to 
help? Little children, let us love, not in word or speech, but in truth and action” (1 Jn. 
3:17-18). Larkin also describes the life among the community of believers as “A Caring, 
Joyful, Transparent Fellowship” marked by the following: 
In expression of their Spirit-inspired togetherness, the believers pooled their 
resources. Individuals voluntarily sold property and goods, contributed the 
proceeds to a fund from which any Christian (and possibly non-Christians as well) 
could receive help, as he or she might have need. What a standard for today’s 
church! Indeed, “what we do or do not do with our material possessions is an 
indicator of the Spirit’s presence or absence.” 
Interestingly, the above brings up thoughts of the parable that Jesus taught in Matthew 
25:31 - 46.) The first-century communities of believers teach contemporary followers 
useful lessons on how to be the church of Jesus Christ in a culture that is very opposed to 
the teachings of Jesus. The communities of faith described in Acts faced conflicts — both 
internally and externally but their devotion to the practices in Acts 2:42 solidified their 
commitment and enabled them to thrive despite persecution. The community lived out its 
commitment to the apostles teaching by making themselves available to receive 
instruction from the apostles and designated leaders. They gathered daily in the temple 
and there was accountability to one another, and the Holy Spirit’s power was palpable. 
Luke continues the narrative summary, “Day by day, as they spent much time 
together in the temple, they broke bead at home, and ate their food with glad and 
generous hearts” (Acts 2:46). The believers were all committed to the spiritual disciplines 


and there was mutual accountability and support for one another. Larkin again describes 


this beautiful fellowship as follows, “Daily the community broke bread together in homes 
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— sharing a meal, beginning it with the bread and ending it with the cup of the Lord’s 


Supper. With constant intimacy, exultant joy, and transparency of relationship they 
enjoyed the graces of Messiah’s salvation in a true anticipation of his banquet in the 
kingdom. It was a gracious witness to the people (Jaos).”*° 

Sadly, a number of the contemporary churches, including the former church that I 
served, Zion UMC, are lacking in the vibrancy that was exhibited in the first-century 
church. The lacking in vibrancy is not because we do not have the presence of the Holy 
Spirit with us, but because of the failure of the church, through the centuries to embrace 
and continue the apostolic tradition that flowed from the mandate that Jesus gave to the 
disciples in Matthew 28:18-20, specifically the mandate to teach and make disciples. 
There is a difference between making disciples of Jesus and accepting members into the 
church to increase the roll. Without setting high expectations like the early communities 
of faith, the contemporary church will continue to drift. 

The focus passage ends on a wonderful note of exuberant joy amongst the 
believing community “praising God and having the goodwill of all the people. Day by 
day the Lord added to their number those who were being saved” (Acts 2:47). 

Without a doubt, any healthy church like any healthy organism will grow. The 
church is the body of Christ with Jesus as the head, and it is a contradiction in terms 
when instead of growing the church atrophies. The church that Luke describes in Acts 
2:42-47 and in other sections of the book was a growing church. It was a church that was 
made up of imperfect believers; yet it grew. It was a church that had its own fair share of 
internal conflicts, yet it grew. There are many examples of how internal conflict affected 
the community of faith in Corinth based on the letters written to the members by Apostle 
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Paul. However, the assurance of Jesus that says, “the gates of Hades will not prevail 
against his Church” (Matt. 16:18) holds steady. 

Churches that build on the foundation of Jesus Christ and the practices of the 
apostles as recorded in Acts will not only thrive in all seasons but will grow. God has a 
divine plan to reach people of all nations; and the tool He wants to use is the church made 
up of imperfect men and women. Larkin asserts that the impact of the devotedness by the 
believers was the growth of the early church. He notes as follows, “Today growing 
churches manifest the same “megachurch” pattern: celebration, joining in large 
gatherings for worship and instruction, and cell group, meeting in home groups for 
fellowship and nurture.”>! 

Without a doubt, the lessons from the practices of the first century community of 
believers in Acts 2:42-47 provide a versatile blueprint for the modern church. These 


lessons were very helpful in this doctoral project because the measures were embraced by 


the participants who are members of the local church. 


Conclusion 
Without a doubt and as noted in the United Methodist Church Book of Discipline, 
the local church is the best place for Christian discipleship to be nurtured. The important 
role of the church in the nurturing of Christian discipleship is underscored by the 
following words regularly uttered with joyful solemnity during a service of baptism: 
The Church is of God, and will be preserved to the end of time, for the conduct of 


worship and the due administration of God’s Word and Sacraments, the 
maintenance of Christian fellowship and discipline, the edification of believers, 
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and the conversion of the world. All, of every age and station, stands in need of 
the means of grace while it alone supplies.°” 


The above raison d’etre to borrow a French expression for the church’s existence is 
totally in sync with the devotional practices observed in the life of the first century 
Christian communities as described in the Acts of the Apostles, notably in the passage 
from Acts 2:42-47 that was focused on in this chapter. The importance of the summary 
passage in Acts 2:42 to the theme of this doctoral project which is to encourage or 
catalyze active Christian discipleship through an engaged mentoring process that 
leverages small groups cannot be overemphasized. The purpose of the small groups is to 
help drive deeper spiritual development and positively influence church renewal and 
revitalization. Without mincing words, only disciples can make disciples. Jesus was 
confident to pass the baton to the apostles that he had trained and nurtured for three plus 
years. The disciples were to continue the search and rescue mission to reach others with 
the good news. The disciples were given this assignment because Jesus had seen their 
commitment and devotion. Jesus knew that he could count on them. Jesus is also 
counting on us. 

Sadly, the community of faith at Zion UMC experienced numerical and spiritual 
decline through the decades because of a lack of focused strategy and defined means of 
living into its mission statement to “lead people to Christ, to strengthen their faith and to 
send them into the world to live as God’s people.’**” As one of the members honestly 
shared with me, “we have been drinking milk for a long time until you came along.” This 


honest assessment has sadly been borne out by the decision of the congregation to 
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disband effective June 30, 2020. It is important to be bold enough to call out the 


underlying problems that led to this sad state of affairs, which was the failure of 
accountable leadership across all levels of the church. The failure of leadership is 
traceable to the lack of commitment to accountable discipleship in the global connection 
of the United Methodist Church. 

This assertion is corroborated by the following statement by Hendrik Pieterse in a 
United Methodist Journal for Ministry that, “Becoming disciples in the Methodist way is 
a holistic process. It encompasses the totality of our existence—from the first nudges of 
prevenient grace in our souls to our final transition into glory.”°+ This message has not 
been embraced as important. As United Methodists, we have not been able to deliver a 
realistic and consistent tool to measure individual growth in discipleship. The model that 
this doctoral project is proposing is to go back to the Wesleyan method of accountable 
discipleship through small groups (John Wesley called them Classes and Bands). 

Through this exegetical study of the passage from Acts 2:42-47, it became quite 
clear that certain core practices are essential to becoming devoted disciples of Jesus 
Christ. In the early church described by Luke, they devoted themselves to the apostles 
teaching, fellowship, breaking of bread, and to prayers. Using the Bible and other 
resources as guide, this doctoral project will focus on encouraging commitment of 
participants to the following six spiritual disciplines — corporate worship, small groups 
participation, personal devotions, serving others, regular giving and faith sharing. These 


practices are a means to growth in discipleship and not an end. 
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While one of the myriad challenges facing the contemporary church is that of an 
accountable model for Christian discipleship, which really is about the care and nurturing 
of members, the goal is to partner with the laity to raise the spiritual temperature of our 
members. The root cause of the current malaise is foundational in the sense that over time 
we have lowered the bar on what it means to be a Christian disciple or follower of Jesus 
Christ. The church was more focused on getting members instead of making disciples. A 
true disciple of Jesus will be devoted and committed to doing their utmost to the glory of 
God. The concept of a devoted Christian is an oxymoron in the sense that becoming a 
Christian or follower of Jesus is an acknowledgement that we have decided to abandon 
the world and its attractions, and that we are no longer our own but belong to the Lord. 

We regularly celebrated the Wesleyan Covenant Renewal Service annually at 
Zion and reminded ourselves of our baptismal vows yearly. Regrettably, these 
commitments did not receive the desired involvement from majority of the members. It is 
my hope that working with a committed core of individuals as part of a new multi-ethnic 
church plant who are hungry for Jesus and who will be motivated by the devotion of the 
first-century believers will make the difference with this project. Larkin writes about the 
impact of the devotion of the early Christian community to the four practices in Acts 
pi Vad 

Every day the Lord Jesus by His Spirit saved some, incorporating them into their 

number. God’s plan is for churches to grow. The challenge for us is, “Will we 

meet the Scriptural conditions for growth: a dedication to be a learning, caring, 
fellowshipping, worshipping church? Will we meet the essential condition? As 


empowering follows petition, so evangelism and Christian unity or community 
follow Pentecost. The empowering, moreover is repeatable. So pray!*> 
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There was unity of purpose amongst the believing community recorded in Acts 2:42-47. 


Those who were rich sold property and possessions, and the money was shared with 
those in need. This demonstrated practical care and support for the new converts, as they 
could no longer depend on support from the non-believers or the Temple authorities. The 
new believers continued to worship in the Temple each day but also met in homes to 
fellowship and build community. The gatherings were joyous and offered them the 
opportunity for corporate worship and praise of God. Due to their devotion to the 
spiritual disciplines of teaching, fellowship, use of the sacraments (including baptizing of 
new converts) and breaking of bread, the community experienced growth as “the Lord 
added to their fellowship those who were being saved” (Acts 2:47). 

Evangelism was not the key driver of growth for the community, it was obedience 
to the apostolic teaching that resulted in transformed lives. The numerical growth 
happened naturally because of their positive witness. All healthy organisms (including 
corporate bodies like churches) will grow both numerically and spiritually. We should, 
however, be careful not to sacrifice numerical growth for a lack of spiritual depth. 

Even though the narrative unity between the Gospel account by Luke and the 
Book of Acts links Luke’s story about the birth, life, death, and resurrection of Jesus to 
the events that followed his ascension, there is a pattern that makes it probable to treat 
Acts as an independent biblical writing with its own literary, theological, and canonical 
integrity. Thus, providing a unique perspective on the book and the passage selected. 

The failure to form authentic Christian community continues to result in the 
decline of communities of faith. The primary problem of Zion UMC, Toledo through the 


years had been a lack of focus on strong biblical teaching and spiritual development to 
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help the members make the difficult transition from church membership to discipleship. 
Using this passage from Acts 2:42-47 as guide, the doctoral project will help identify, 
build, and nurture disciples that will ultimately grow and become confident in making 
disciples of others. The growth will occur through devoted teaching coupled with 
mentoring of participants, encouragement of bonding through fellowship in small groups 
and cells, opportunities to break bread together, including events and service 
opportunities and regular time of personal and corporate Bible study and prayer. This will 
be done to the glory of God and the edification of the believing community that results 


from this project in the power of the Holy Spirit. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Without any doubt, foundation matters in the development and formation of 
human beings, especially children. No wonder we read this foundational instruction in the 
Holy writ “Train children in the right way, and when old, they will not stray from it” 
(Prov. 22:6). This chapter will reflect the training of John Wesley and the influence that it 
had on his life. The chapter highlights the birth and the early years of John Wesley. It 
discusses the Holy Club that were developed and implemented under Wesley’s 
leadership. Additionally, insight is given as it relates to the impact of the mission trip to 
Georgia. Finally, the chapter reviews the Aldersgate experience. The chapter concludes 
with an overview of content. 

John Wesley, who was very much rooted in his Anglicanism, did not have the 
original plan to form or develop a church or denomination. The distinctive lifestyle of 
developing a disciplined habit and practice of holiness, which was ingrained early in him 
by his own upbringing by devout parents and his subsequent experiences, especially in 
college at Oxford, set in motion what would later develop into worldwide Methodism. 


According to William Abraham, “Methodism really started as an accident; there was no 
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intention to form a movement or a church in the mind of John Wesley, the crucial 
architect behind it all.”' This is no doubt providence playing out in the life of Wesley. 

As a local church pastor and disciple of Jesus, I have always been amused at the 
lack of focused commitment that is often the hallmark of many who call themselves 
disciples or followers of Jesus Christ. Due to John Wesley’s spiritual upbringing, he and 
his younger brother, Charles Wesley built on the strong spiritual ethos that was the norm 
in their household. As they became older and went off to college, they gathered around 
themselves a group of like-minded friends and associates during their college and 
subsequent years to continue their growth and development in their Christian 
discipleship. From his own personal experience, notably his much remembered and 
highly celebrated Aldersgate Street experience in 1738 when John Wesley experienced 
“his heart strangely warmed,” his life never remained the same. This experience of 
spiritual renewal or rebirth also occurred in the life of Charles Wesley about the same 
period. 

A lot has been written by scholars and students alike on the life of John Wesley 
and the Methodist movement that later developed from his labors. John himself as a 
prolific writer and preacher left a lot of materials, including the daily journal that he 
started keeping from his life at Oxford as a young man. John maintained those journals 
for most of his remaining years. In this short chapter, I am going to examine the 
highpoints in the life of John Wesley and how his own unique spiritual disciplines and 
practices throughout his life helped to prepare him and those he subsequently mentored 
for success. This brief snippet of the life of John Wesley and his growth in Christian 
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discipleship will serve as the historical foundation and support for my doctoral project. 
Based on my own personal experience from being raised by very devout Christian 
parents and my continuing growth in discipleship through participation in accountability 
groups, I am going to argue that involvement of followers of Jesus Christ in 
accountability groups aimed at encouraging involvement in spiritual disciplines. These 
spiritual disciplines serve as catalyst for personal and corporate renewal. The biblical 
foundation for my doctoral project is based on Acts 2:42-47, which identified the 
importance of how active involvement in small groups served amongst other factors as a 
driver of the success and explosive growth of the early church. Gathering in large and 
small groups is important for spiritual growth and development. 

Writing on a research project that he led as part of the Lifeway Group, Dr. Thom 
Rainer writes that, “Those church members who became involved in some type of group 
in the churches were five times more likely to be active in the church five years later 
compared to the worship-only attendees. More than 83 percent of those who joined and 
were involved in a small group were still active in the churches. However, only 16 
percent of those who attended worship services only remained in the churches five years 
later.”” This speaks volumes in support of participation in small groups. It is noteworthy 
that participation in a small accountability group, especially in his years at Oxford, 
helped to develop John Wesley spiritually. It also significantly influenced his leadership 
in driving the much-needed spiritual renewal in eighteenth century England as a clergy 
member of the Church of Anglican and later as the leader of the people called 
Methodists. I am going to argue that the foundational spiritual disciplines that John 
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Wesley embraced at an early age coupled with his own commitment to develop scriptural 


holiness personally, and in others, through structured spiritual disciplines were 
instrumental in the formation of Methodism. 

While the story of the people called Methodists is much more than the biography 
of John Wesley, there is no way we can separate Wesleyan Methodism from the life and 
labor of John Wesley. The importance of the early formative years of John Wesley is 
noted by Richard Heitzenrater to have been pivotal in the events that ultimately resulted 
in the worldwide Methodist movement. According to Heitzenrater, “the influence upon 
him (i.e., John Wesley) of the Wesley household was certainly a formative factor in the 
rise of the movement that later bore his name.”* While there is no doubt that John Wesley 
was greatly influenced by his father, Samuel Wesley, who was an ordained Anglican 
clergy, many writers give more of the praise for John Wesley’s strong spiritual pedigree 
to his mother. Heitzenrater, however makes an important point as follows: 

Susanna Wesley is traditionally given much of the credit for raising and nurturing 

her sons, Charles and John, in such a fashion that the Methodist movement might 

seem a natural outgrowth of the devotional life and thought of the Epworth 
rectory where the family spent its early years. That view tends to overlook the fact 
that, for all their differences, Samuel and Susanna held very similar theological 
and political views and were of a mind in the methods of raising their children. 

Susanna was in charge of the early education of the children and instituted a 

weekly evening hour with each of the five or six children at home at any given 

time. But the influence of the weekly sermons, which the children were no doubt 
expected to attend faithfully, would certainly leave its mark on the developing 

theology of the children. The surviving letters of Susanna to her children contain a 


preponderance of theological issues perhaps surprising to behold in an age when 
women were not expected to be educated.* 
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In this chapter, I am going to briefly examine what life was like at the Epworth 


rectory in the early years of John Wesley. The chapter will also reflect how this 
influenced his own personal spiritual development that subsequently made him such a 
strong force for spiritual change in eighteenth century England. During this period, 
England was floundering spiritually and not impacting the lives of the people, especially 
the marginalized and the poor in the community. I am of the firm conviction that a 
structured and well-organized system of Christian spiritual nurture that is crystallized in a 
banded discipleship small group will go a long way not only to bring about spiritual 
vitality in the lives of individuals but would to a large extent help in spiritual revival in 
the local church and the church worldwide. I will briefly touch on some impactful 
milestones in the spiritual odyssey of John Wesley and posit best practices that the 
project seeks to introduce and sustain in my context. 

The relevance of this historical study is further underscored by the sad reality that 
there are many United Methodists who do not have any idea or knowledge of the basics 
of Wesleyan Christian discipleship. Thankfully, John Wesley ably assisted by his 
younger brother, Charles, left a rich heritage that, we perhaps, need to reintroduce 
ourselves to if we are truly desirous of experiencing the type of revival that the Wesley 
brothers helped unleash in eighteenth century England. There are many members of the 
contemporary United Methodist Church who for instance really do not understand the 
process and teaching of John Wesley on how we are saved (soteriology) and they just go 
through the motion. Coming to church has sadly become an end instead of a means to a 
desired end. Even though Rev. John Wesley was ordained as a clergy by the Church of 


England in 1725, he did not personally experience the assurance of his salvation until his 
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transformative Aldersgate experience in 1738. It was only after this epochal event that 
John Wesley fully embarked on a life of focused Christian discipleship that was not 
driven by works but by the full assurance that we are saved by faith alone even though 
we evidence our faith through works of piety and mercy. 

From his own personal experience, Wesley was able to develop a workable 
system that resulted in the spiritual development of those who adopted the Methodist way 
of life designed by him with assistance of his younger brother, Charles. This study 
identifies key developments in the life of John Wesley that helped nurture and hone his 
leadership skills. John Wesley set a good example of what Christian leadership should be 
when he led the group that came to him out of fear of the “wrath to come” to refocus on 
biblical spiritual discipleship that was undergirded by accountability in small group 


gatherings — classes and bands formed by Wesley. 


John Wesley — Birth and Early Years 

According to John Hurts, “the first home of the Wesleys at Epworth was a typical 
country parsonage of the seventeenth century, a homely frame structure, plastered within 
and roofed with straw.”° John Wesley, acclaimed founder of the Methodist movement 
was the thirteenth or fourteenth child and second surviving son of the Rev. Samuel 
Wesley, rector of Epworth, Humberside, and his wife Susanna and he was educated at 


Charterhouse and Christ Church.® A notable event that occurred while John was five 
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years old was the strange fire that completely gutted the Epworth rectory on February 9, 


1709. No doubt due to providence, John, or Jackie as he was affectionately called by his 
father was miraculously rescued from the burning building. His mother Susanna is 
recorded to have made an exclamation which stayed with John all his life: “Is this not a 
brand plucked out of the burning? Wesley in after years had this symbolic phrase 
inscribed beneath one of his portraits, and he used it twenty-seven years later to head his 
account of the Miss Sophy affair — thus implying to Susanna what a narrow escape it had 
been.” 

John Wesley was born on June 28, 1703, at Epworth in England, where his father 
was Anglican Rector for nearly forty years.® According to Edwards, “The Wesley 
ancestry went back for many generations, the name variously appearing as Wesley, 
Westley, Westleigh, and Wellesley.” The family life at Epworth was the first 
foundational influence in the spiritual journey of John Wesley. According to Hurst, “Mrs. 
Wesley’s education in the splendid religious environment of the twenty years in her 
father’s house in London, and her diligent self-improvement during her married life, gave 
superior qualifications for the training of the school in the house.’””!° As soon as the child 


learned to talk, its first act on rising and its last act before retiring were to say the Lord’s 
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prayer, to which as it grew bigger, were added short prayers for parents, some collects, a 
short catechism, and some portion of scripture, as memory could bear.”!! 

Susanna Wesley, is described as one of the great mothers of history because of the 
wonderful impact she played in the life of her children and this evokes memories of the 
role that Paul ascribes to the grandmother and mother of Timothy in one of his letters, “TI 
am reminded of your sincere faith, a faith that lived first in your grandmother Lois and 
your mother Eunice and now, I am sure, lives in you” (2 Tim. 1:5). The highly structured 
family life at the Epworth rectory was without a doubt the first great influence in shaping 
the life of John Wesley.! No doubt, as a result of the noticeable spiritual development of 
Wesley at a young age, his father who was the Rector at Epworth allowed him to become 
a communicant at eight years of age, and because of the sacrifice of both parents, Wesley 
was able to become a foundation scholar at Charterhouse School, an ancient Carthusian 
monastery in London, on January 28", 1714.'9 

In 1738, Wesley himself was to later write about his years at Charterhouse as 
follows: 

The next six or seven years were spent at school, where, outward restraints being 

removed, I was much more negligent than before, even of outward duties, and 

almost continually guilty of outward sins, which I knew to be such, though they 
were not scandalous in the eye of the world. However, I still read the Scriptures 
and said my prayers morning and evening, and what I now hoped to be saved by 


was, (1) not being so bad as other people; (2) having still a kindness for religion; 
and (3) reading the Bible, going to church, and saying my prayers.!* 
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Wesley according to Edwards was exemplary in school, “no word of complaint has ever 
been recorded of the six years he studied there. He is remembered in a verse of the school 
song, since he was ever the loyal Carthusian and visited the school many years during the 
course of his long life.”!> In the summer of 1720, John Wesley later moved from his 
foundational seven years training in a program of classical education at Charterhouse 
designed to train him for the University at Oxford. His college was Christ Church, the 
largest and some say, the most prestigious of the schools that comprise the university.'° 
After receiving his baccalaureate degree in 1724, Wesley is said to have had aspirations 
of continuing at Oxford as a Fellow of a college with the prospect of proceeding toward 
ordination.'” Both parents supported John Wesley’s plan to assume holy orders with his 
father urging him to study the languages which would give him a mastery of the original 
text of the Bible and Susanna encouraging him to read “Practical Divinity.”'® 

In the Lent of 1725, Wesley began his studies toward ordination as a deacon and 
entered what he himself later described as the “third stage of his theological 
development.”!? Heitzenrater notes that while Wesley had been trained, firstly at Epworth 
and later at Charterhouse in the theological tradition of the Church of England, Wesley 
was caught between the teaching of the Papists (those who followed the Church of Rome) 
who focused more on outward works in contrast to the Protestants who advocated “faith 


without works.” Wesley, as part of his theological development, navigated this period of 
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his life with some difficulty as he struggled to develop the mind that was in Christ.”° 
Wesley is recorded to have entered a third stage of influence in his own theological 
development when he began to read in 1725 the work of Thomas a Kempis, “De 
Imitatione Christi” (“The Imitation of Christ’). Heitzenrater also noted that Wesley 
picked additional writings, including Jeremy Taylor’s “Rule and Exercises of Holy 
Living and Holy Dying” (1650), Robert Nelson’s “The Practice of True Devotion” 
(1708), and William Beveridge’s “Private Thoughts upon Religion” (1709). These and 
similar writings that Wesley pored over according to Heitzenrater relieved him of some 
of the confusions resulting from conflicting teachings on faith and works.”! 

While it is not common for those who claim to be contemporary devoted 
followers of Jesus to be widely read, Wesley was personally committed to a lifetime of 
continuous learning and personal development. With the continuous encouragement of 
his mother Susanna, John continued to read avidly many of the classics that helped to 
deepen his theological and spiritual development not only as a scholar of repute but also a 
theologian in his own right. According to Heitzenrater, “Jeremy Taylor provided one of 
the most crucial suggestions that Wesley adopted; the first rule of holy living is care of 
your time. The most visible consequence of Taylor’s advice was Wesley’s beginning to 
keep a diary as a record and measure of his progress in holy living.” 

Although some historians and biographers according to Heitzenrater have 
suggested that the change of temper on Wesley’s part, coincident with his preparation for 


holy orders in 1725, marks his “conversion,” the subsequent entries in Wesley’s personal 
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diary certainly indicate the seriousness of his own personal attempts at holy living and the 
pervasiveness of his concern for inward purity of intention, all grounded in an 
understanding of Christian virtue that essentially is scriptural.”* 

As Wesley devoted time to his studies, he became increasingly convinced that 
“holy living is essential to the nature of true Christianity.” According to Heitzenrater, 
“the beginning implementation of this perspective in Wesley’s life and thought displays 
many of the characteristic features of what will come to be called “Methodist.”** No 
doubt a reward for his diligent efforts and persistence, Wesley later won an election to a 
fellowship at Lincoln College on March 17, 1726. This resulted in a memorable phrase 
ascribed to his obviously proud and delighted father, “what will be my own fate before 
the summer is over, God knows: but wherever I am, my Jack is a Fellow of Lincoln.” 
His mother Susanna is recorded to have said in a demure tone, “I think myself obliged to 
return great thanks to Almighty God for giving you good success at Lincoln.”° 

Wesley is recorded to have initially found little support for his increasing quest 
for a spiritual pilgrimage either among his colleagues or his students. His brother Charles, 
who came to the University as a scholar at Christ Church in 1726, is described as of a 
“frivolous bent of mind and spirit, and not inclined toward serious religious pursuits.””’ 


The one person at Oxford who according to Heitzenrater appeared to have shared 


Wesley’s version of Christian commitment and holy living, Robin Griffiths, died in the 
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winter of 1726 and Wesley preached his eulogy on January 15, 1727.78 Fortuitously, 


Wesley in the summer of 1726 went back to Epworth and nearby Wroot, where he 
preached and assisted his father in the two parishes. In September of 1726, he was back at 
Oxford and his rising reputation was such that he was chosen Greek Lecturer and 
Moderator of the Classes.”? Even though Wesley was constrained to spend more time in 
Epworth to assist his father who was becoming increasingly infirm, he desired to be back 
in Oxford and providentially, he received a letter dated October 21, 1729 from the Rector 
of Lincoln College that stated, “The interests of the College and the obligation of the 
statutes” required his return. Wesley promptly returned to the college to continue with his 


academic teaching and studies.°° 


The Holy Club 

Having received his Master of Arts on February 14, 1727, Wesley spent some 
time assisting his father as curate at Epworth and Wroot, while his brother Charles 
continued at Christ Church. Charles is reported to have felt his older brother’s absence 
and soon reported to John in writing that he had awakened out of his spiritual lethargy. 
Charles then asked his brother John for help in his own personal quest for spiritual 
development writing thus “tis through your means, I firmly believe, God will establish 
what He has begun in me, and there is no person I would so willingly have to be the 


instrument of good to me as you.”?! Charles also asked for specific advice from his older 
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brother, especially regarding the keeping of a spiritual logbook, a diary: what should he 


record? Should he mark both the good and bad? Keep track of learning as well as 
religion? Use a cipher? What books should he read? If John was already a Methodist in 


spirit (though not yet in name), Charles was now his willing companion: “If you would 


direct me to the same, or a like method with your own, I would gladly follow it.”*? 


Perhaps because of his brother’s guidance, Charles moved to establish what 
would later come to be known as the “Holy Club” at Oxford. According to Heitzenrater, 
Charles convinced a colleague to join him in serious study and weekly attendance at 
church and encouraged his brother John to visit Oxford where he reportedly arrived on 
his birthday, June 17. Heitzenrater describes the almost imperceptible beginning of the 
Holy Club as follows: 


For the next two months, John, Charles, Charles’s friend, William Morgan (and 
occasionally their old friend Bob Kirkham), encouraged one another in their 
scholarly and religious pursuits, getting together occasionally for study and going 
to church every week. John’s diary reveals no regular meetings among the friends 
during his ten-week stay at Oxford during the summer of 1729; but the seeds of 
an organizational pattern began to germinate during this period. The little band of 
friends, encouraged by the presence of John, occasionally met together for study, 
prayer, and religious conversation, attended the Sacrament regularly, and kept 
track of their lives by daily notations in a diary. These fairly innocuous activities 
gave rise to their first moniker, “Sacramentarians”, and represent the first 
manifestations of what would become Oxford Methodism. The gatherings were 
not regular, not everyone attended each meeting, the daily routine was not set, the 
light recreation was still evident now and then; but some of the marks of the 
Wesleyan movement were present in the group. At the end of summer, as the 
students scattered to their homes for the holiday between terms, the Wesleys 
headed north for Epworth and the annual fair.** 
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That the Oxford Holy Club was the brainchild of Charles is not in doubt, but John 


assumed leadership of the group based on historical records. The story of the founding of 
the club is best captured in these words by Charles: 
My first year at College I lost in diversions; the next I set myself to study. 
Diligence led me into serious thinking; I went to weekly sacrament, persuaded 
two or three young students to accompany me and to observe the method of study 
prescribed by the Statutes of the University. This gained me the harmless name of 
Methodist. In half a year after this my brother left his curacy at Epworth and came 
to our assistance. We then proceeded regularly in our studies and in doing what 
good we could to the bodies and souls of men.** 
John on his part is recorded to have continued his own spiritual development by, “reading 
of the mystics and coming to a clearer understanding of the supreme value of the Holy 
Writ.”*> This is how Wesley captures this stage of his life: “I saw the indispensable 
necessity of having the mind which was in Christ and of walking as a He walked, not 
only in many or most respects, but in all things.’*° 
Contrary to the development of cultural Christianity that is mostly pervasive 
today, Wesley and other members of the Oxford Holy Club saw their call to embrace 
scriptural holiness and the mind that was in Christ not as a suggestion but a 
commandment they were to live into in all areas of their lives. As Wesley joined the Holy 
Club, he naturally assumed its leadership and together with his brother Charles, they met 
with William Morgan of Christ Church and Robert Kirkham for the reading of Greek and 
Latin classics and the study of the Greek New Testament. Others were added as the years 


went by and the activities of the club increased, especially in the area of not only 


addressing their own spiritual needs but focusing on the social concerns and needs around 
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them. For instance, in the late summer of 1730, based on the repeated suggestions of 


William Morgan, the group started to visit those incarcerated at the county prison at the 
Castle.*’ Morgan on his own had been carrying out a wide range of “charitable activities 
for some time: teaching orphan children, caring for the poor and aged, visiting the 
prisons.” According to Heitzenrater, in most people’s minds, “the prisoners were simply 
receiving their just punishment for breaking the law. The public chose to turn a blind eye 
to the inequities of the law, the conditions of the prisons, and the implicit blight that such 
a situation presented to their social order.”** Thankfully, the Wesley brothers did not 
share the perspective of most of society and accompanied Morgan to the old fortifications 
of the castle on the afternoon of August 24 and were so satisfied by the experience with 
the prisoners they agreed to go thereafter at least weekly. This concept of scriptural 
holiness combined with social holiness continues to be a mainstay of authentic Wesleyan 
Methodism till today. 

Based on this outreach initiative, the Wesleyan small group soon extended their 
reach to other charitable endeavors, including care and support for the poor and needy in 
the society. Their activities in the area of social outreach and support gradually extended 
to the group spending several hours a week with the poor and needy in the town and also 
to visiting and providing spiritual support and counsel for those persons incarcerated in 
the city “gaol” (pronounced as it is now spelled, “jail”) at the North Gate (Bocardo).*? 
Building on the social actions of their friend Morgan, the Wesley brothers and their small 


group, after Morgan took some time off to recuperate from an illness, subsequently hired 
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someone to take care of the children of the poor people that they were serving.*? The 
concept of service was later integrated as a part of the small groups developed by John 
Wesley in the early years of Methodism and continues to be the driving force in the 
active involvement of Methodists in social justice issues to this day. 

There is no doubt that the seed of what was to later become Methodist small 
groups was from the activities of the Holy Cub at Oxford and how they not only 
supported one another in spiritual growth and holiness but also embraced practical social 
holiness. In addition, Edward notes that John Wesley’s later interest in education was 
influenced by the initial work of the Holy Club in Oxford to help children of the poor in 
the community. Wesley and his friends paid the mistress, and when necessary, clothed 
the children and supervised their work. Children in the workhouse were taught, and 
books were read to the old people. The ridicule and scorn experienced from others in the 
university was principally directed strangely not at the devotional practices of the Holy 
Club but their works of charity.*! Despite the negative comments around the Holy Club, 
they remained focused in their desire to combine faith and works. 

Underscoring the importance of different types of small groups in the 
contemporary church and how they lead to transformation, Watson writes as follows: 

The third type of small groups are transformation-driven groups. These groups 

focus not on discussion or mastery of content, but on changed lives, on group 

members’ experience of God. These small groups are organized around a 

common desire to support one another in their efforts to become increasingly 

faithful Christians who are growing in love of God and neighbor. Examples 
would be: accountability groups, fellowship groups, cell groups, class meetings, 


and perhaps even house churches. These groups are primarily focused on living 
and not learning. They are especially focused on being made new by the grace of 
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God, not only on receiving new ideas about God. These groups consist of people 
who want to more effectively practice their faith.” 


According to Abraham, the spiritual life of John Wesley took off when he began to 
immerse himself in books on holiness that fired his imagination. This quest for holiness, 
known almost universally in Wesley’s day as a quest for “Christian Perfection” remained 
integral to Wesley’s work and mission.** The early death of William Morgan was used by 
detractors to malign the Wesley brothers as having been responsible for the death of 
Morgan because of their adherence to weekly fasting regimen and their austere lifestyle. 
Regardless of the negative perception of the Holy Club by their detractors, the group 
while at Oxford was a strong voice for practical piety and Christianity. Followers of Jesus 


are not to love only in words but to equally combine their professions with deeds. 


Mission Trip to Georgia 

The Wesley brothers were later recruited to go on a mission trip to Georgia, as 
missionaries. In this endeavor, Abraham asserts that John was essentially a total failure, 
expecting the locals there to adopt the regimen of discipline established at Oxford. After 
an aborted love affair that created some additional problems for Wesley, he hurriedly left 
Georgia and returned to England.“ Despite the challenges of the Georgia mission, it 
would appear that the foundation of the system of classes which later became a 
distinguishing mark of the British Methodism was laid in Georgia. The following entry in 


Wesley’s journal provides useful insight: 
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We agreed (1) to advise the more serious among them to form themselves into a 
little society and to meet once or twice a week in order to reprove, instruct and 
exhort one another; (2) to select out of these a smaller number for a more intimate 
union which each other might be forwarded, partly by conversing singly with 
each other and partly by inviting them all together to one house, and this 
accordingly, we determined to do every Sunday in the afternoon.” It appears that 
the members were largely German and while the Society met once or twice in a 
week, the inner circle had its own Sunday afternoon gathering.* 
One notable occurrence during Wesley’s trip to Georgia was the opportunity that it 
afforded him to connect with the Moravians. According to Edward, “Wesley was greatly 
impressed with the unperturbed behavior of the Moravians in a storm and learned that 
even their women and children were unafraid because of their faith.”*° Later, Edward 
reports that one of the leaders of the Moravians asked Wesley pointedly, “(Do you know 
Jesus Christ? Wesley replied, “I know that He is the Savior of the world.’”*” “But,” 
persisted the Moravian, “do you know he has saved you?” Wesley is said to have 
reported in the affirmative, but he confessed in his journal, “I fear they were vain 
words.”“® The experience of John Wesley not having a sound assurance of his salvation 
more than ten years after his ordination and taking of holy orders is a pointer to the 
reality that there are many contemporary followers of Jesus Christ who do not have a 
personal assurance of their own salvation because of the birth, life, death and resurrection 


of Jesus Christ. Growth in Christian discipleship through involvement in small groups 


will help to address some of the missing gaps in discipleship formation. 
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Wesley’s Aldersgate Experience 


Despite the unsuccessful nature of his missionary trip to Georgia, there were some 
notable lessons for Wesley, especially his subsequent relationship with the Moravians. 
Even though John Wesley himself regarded his missionary trip to Georgia as a failure, his 
contemporary and fellow preacher, George Whitefield said: “The good Mr. Wesley has 
done in America is inexpressible. His name is very precious among the people and he has 
laid a foundation that I hope neither men nor devils will be able to shake. O that I may 
follow him as he has followed Christ.”*? Wesley is reported to have returned to England 
in “deep spiritual dejection” though according to Edward Wesley was certainly “no 
sinner if the term implies moral wrongdoing. But he reproached himself over and over 
again, declaring that he was “carnal sold under sin,” in a “vile abject state of bondage to 
sin” and “altogether corrupt and abominable.”*° 

By a stroke of faith, Wesley is reported to have met with Peter Bohler, a Lutheran 
Minister within a week of his return to England. According to Heitzenrater, “Wesley’s 
contact with Bohler over the next four months would furnish models for both personal 
spiritual renewal and corporate organizational developments in Methodism.”>! John 
Wesley was still battling with his personal lack of assurance of faith which had become 
more pronounced after his tempestuous Atlantic crossing when he was afraid that he was 
going to die during the storm that they experienced while crossing the Atlantic. Wesley 
true to form assumed that his faith was deficient and in a classic attempt to do more 


works reverted to his Oxford methods and his former resolutions. However, according to 
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Heitzenrater, Peter Bohler was able to convince Wesley that “the deficiency was not one 
of degree — Wesley’s problem was not weakness of faith but plain unbelief.”> According 
to Bohler, “Wesley totally lacked “that faith whereby alone we are saved,”>* Heitzenrater 
continues: 


The problem was not weak faith, but of no proper faith at all — there were no 
degrees of faith; either you have it or you don’t. And true faith is always 
accompanied by a sense of assurance and evidenced by freedom from sin, fear, 
and doubt, three fruits which inseparably attend assurance and attest to a proper 
faith. Any doubt or fear, therefore is a sign of unbelief. Thus convinced that he 
had no faith, Wesley felt it was inappropriate to continue preaching. Bohler’s 
reaction and advice was memorable.” “Preach faith till you have it, and then, 
because you have it, you will preach faith.”4 


Wesley subsequently started to preach the new doctrine of “salvation by faith alone” and 
it is reported by Edwards that “great success started to attend his ministry.”°> This 
ultimately led to a pivotal experience for Wesley that has become known as his 
Aldersgate experience and he recorded the following profound words in his own journal 
of that transformative event on May 24, 1738, after a visit to St. Paul’s cathedral for a 
Bible Study: 


In the evening I went unwittingly to a society in Aldersgate Street, where one was 
reading Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the Romans. About a quarter before 
nine, while he was describing the change which God works in the heart through 
faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ. Christ 
alone for salvation. And an assurance was given me, that he had taken away my 
sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of sin and death. 
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The Aldersgate experience opened a new chapter in the life of John Wesley even though 
it came with added challenges in his personal growth. According to Hunsicker, “it would 
be difficult to overestimate the impact the Moravians had on Wesley.”*’ Considerable, 
research and writing has been done in this area of Wesley’s life. According to Wesley, he 
originally went to Georgia “to save his own soul and learn the true meaning of the gospel 
by preaching to the Indians**.” Preaching to the Indians in America did not bring about 
Wesley’s salvation, but it did bring him into contact with the Moravians and later Peter 
Bohler after his return to London.°? Wesley sought to be saved through his commitment 
to devotional practices and the good works that he did, but this did not bring much 
needed peace with God. He, ultimately, discovered that the path to salvation is not 
through works but through faith in the salvific work of Jesus on the cross. This 
conversion experience changed the tenor of the preaching of John Wesley and 
subsequently served as catalyst for his involvement in religious societies.™ 

As part of his personal quest, Wesley later visited the Moravian community in 
Herrnhut, Germany where he met their leader, Count Nicholas von Zinzendorf. His 
meeting with Zinzendorf created further confusion as he was told, contrary to what he 
had learned in England from Peter Bohler, that assurance could be separate in time from 
the moment of justification, that one might not know or be assured of one’s justification 
until long afterward. According to Heitzenrater, “this notion countered Bohler’s argument 


that one could not have forgiveness of sins without experiencing an immediate sensation 
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of it.”°' Wesley was also not fully assimilated into the life of the German Moravians and 
was refused participation in the Lord’s Supper. Wesley however learned a lot from the 
organization acumen of the Moravians that he later introduced into the religious societies 
he started in England. 

As Wesley’s theological understanding and soteriology evolved, he ran into 
problems with the Church of England and was prevented, together with his brother 
Charles, from preaching at churches. Only a few churches were willing to allow them to 
preach. This was, however, to serve a good purpose as those who were also rejected by 
the established church that Wesley remained a part of opened the door for them to follow 
in the foots steps of George Whitefield to begin field preaching. He later wrote of his 
decision to embrace field preaching in his journal: “At four in the afternoon I submitted 
to be more vile, and proclaimed in the highways the glad tidings of salvation, speaking 
from a little eminence in a ground adjoining to the city to about three thousand people.” 
This decision by Wesley to “be more vile” was to unleash a revival that ultimately 
resulted not only in the start of field preaching all over England, but the world became 
Wesley’s Parish. 

John Wesley refers to the Bristol event where he embraced field preaching in 
1739 as a “new period” in his life. According to Heitzenrater, the decision to embrace 
field preaching was an epochal moment and he concludes, “John Wesley saw the 
movement of the Holy Spirit in ways that he had only read about in Jonathan Edward’s 


description of the revival in New England. Now in the response of the people to his 
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preaching, especially to the message of salvation by faith, he sensed the confirmation of 
his own faith and hope in God’s grace.”® 
Abraham also describes Wesley’s open air preaching as “the first of a series of 
innovations for Wesley.” Based on the approach and appeal to him in the latter end of 
1739 by those who recognized and became convicted of their sins, no doubt from 
Wesley’s preaching. Wesley leveraged his own personal experience with small groups 
through the Holy Club in Oxford. The Holy Club in Oxford was the start of the formation 
of what later evolved and became United Societies and later Classes and Bands that were 
very integral to the growth of early Methodism. The United Methodist Book of Discipline 
provides some useful information on the evolution of these small groups: 
This was the rise of the United Society, first in Europe, and then in America. Such 
a society is no other than “a company of men having the form and seeking the 
power of godliness, united in order to pray together, to receive the word of 
exhortation, and to watch over one another in love, that they may help each other 
to work out their salvation.® 
By the 1740s and owing to the organization genius of John Wesley, the Methodist 
movement had become so strong. The Class Meeting the first of which was at Bristol, 
according to Edwards, was used by John to ensure accountability amongst the small 
groups of Methodists. Edwards describes the organization as follows: 
The society consisted of all the members who met and worshiped together. The 
Class was a dozen or more persons, under a leader, who made financial 
contributions and met weekly for testimony and discipline; later tickets were 
required for admission, and these quarterly tickets were proof of good standing. 
The Band was a smaller group of the same sex and marital status; the Band soon 


disappeared but the Class meeting continued and is still found in many places. 
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Wesley was uniquely qualified to lead this endeavor because of his own experience in 
small group settings at Oxford and he leveraged his organizational acumen to develop 
small groups that resulted in growth in early Methodism. Hunsicker notes that, “His 
(Wesley’s) pragmatic approach to ministry allowed him to see beyond the old structure, 
which was stagnant and limiting at times, and his exceptional organizational skills helped 
him put him in a position to remold it.”°” There is no doubt in my mind that the concept 
of small groups introduced by John Wesley was foundational to the success of the 
Wesleyan Methodist movement that he started. We do not need to reinvent the wheel if 
we want to partner with God once again to bring about the kind of revival that John 
Wesley spearheaded in eighteenth century England that later moved to American and 
over the decades became the current United Methodist Church. To bring about 
revitalization, it must start with the individual follower of Jesus Christ making a 
commitment to follow Jesus and forsake the world. This doctoral project would follow 
the foundational practices by John Wesley and early Methodists and help bring about 


much needed revival in our time. 


Conclusion 
In their Book, The Band Meeting, Watson and Kisker make the following 
important point: 
More and more churches are reawakening to the need people have for community, 
which cannot be met in the context of a large gathering like a weekly worship 


service. Community, small groups, fellowship, accountability: these are all words 
that increasingly seem to be on the lips of church leaders and folks with the best 
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intentions. They want to help other people grow in their relationship with God and 
others.° 


Wesley embarked on a spiritual odyssey that not only revolutionized the Christian 
movement and religious landscape in England during his time with his bold outdoor 
preaching but continues to have far reaching implications for personal spiritual 
development across the globe. Wesley described a Methodist as “one that lives according 
to the method laid down in the Bible.” While John Wesley was widely read, he described 
himself as a man of “one book” — the Bible. Even though like his parents he was a 
member of the Church of England, Wesley and his younger brother Charles desired to see 
a deepened religious and spiritual life amongst fellow believers. While he stayed within 
the ordered life of the Church of England all through his years, Wesley through his gifts 
of administration and spiritual mentoring helped to organize what was initially a 
movement within the established Church of England but later metamorphosed into a 
denomination that has grown worldwide to over sixty million members. 

The life of John Wesley and that of his brother Charles and their contemporaries, 
like George Whitefield provides wonderful inspiration for the modern church at such a 
time like this when the insidious challenges of culture appear to be affecting the spiritual 
growth of members and numerical growth of the church. Towards the end of his long and 
fruitful life, Wesley made the following statement in an essay, “Thoughts on Methodism” 
about what could happen to the Methodist movement in America: 

I am not afraid that the people called Methodists should cease to exist either in 


Europe or America. But I am afraid lest they should only exist as a dead sect, 
having the form of religion without the power. And this undoubtedly will be the 
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case unless they hold fast both the doctrine, spirit, and discipline with which they 
first set out. 


Sadly, the United Methodist Church in America as feared by Wesley is beset with a host 
of problems, but the solution is not far from us — we just need to go back to the doctrine, 
spirit and discipline that resulted in huge growth in early Methodism both in England 
under the Wesley brothers but also the early years of Methodism in America before we 
started to experience numerical decline. The revitalization of Small Groups will play a 
critical role in the spiritual resurgence of United Methodism. 

For Wesley, scriptural holiness was of paramount importance, and he consistently 
combined this understanding with the pursuit of Christian perfection. He later captured 
his own personal understanding of what we are called to be as followers of Jesus Christ in 
the three simple rules that he developed for the United Societies — “To do no harm — by 
avoiding evil of every kind, especially that which is most generally practiced; By doing 
good — by being in every kind merciful after their power; as they have opportunity, doing 
good of every possible sort, and as far as possible, to all men and thirdly “by attending 
upon all the ordinances of God.’”’”? This short historical research on the life of John 
Wesley has once again underscored for me the importance of diligent devotion to growth 
in Christian holiness. We cannot become devoted disciples and followers of Jesus simply 
because we desire it. We will need to commit to a lifetime of diligent study and mutual 
accountability with like-minded brothers and sisters in Christ. 

Even though John Wesley’s original plan was not to create a church but to help 


people grow in scriptural holiness, the distinctive idea of developing strong biblically 


© John Wesley, The Works of the Rev. John Wesley: Tracts and Letters of Various Subjects (New 
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focused small groups helped to fast track the spiritual development of the group of early 
adherents and helped with revival of the Church of England Christians in eighteenth 
century England. Adopting similar practices of strong Bible instruction, with focused 
small groups can help to address the spiritual, numerical, and spiritual decline being 
experienced amongst contemporary United Methodists. The local church will be a good 
place to carry out this renewal. This doctoral project is aimed at doing just that — to bring 
about spiritual reawakening and development of devoted discipleship amongst followers 
of Jesus in the local church context. 

Studying Wesley’s spiritual journey has once again provided the impetus for me 
to carry out this doctoral project to help men and women to become their very best for 
God as they hold one another accountable in a small group setting. As Mr. Wesley is 
famously quoted to have said on his death bed, “The best of all is God is with us”! and if 


God is with us, no one can be against us and succeed. 


7! Edwards, John Wesley, 13. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


That the church is facing a defining challenge is no longer news and even as we 
continue to deal with the unfolding COVID-19 pandemic, one thing that has become 
readily, albeit painfully evident is the fact that failure through the centuries to invest in 
the nurturing, training, and formative development of faithful and devoted followers of 
Jesus Christ has exposed the weak underbelly of the contemporary church in a period of 
crisis. While persecution and struggles in the early church strengthened the resolve of the 
early Christians and resulted in explosive growth as we read from the Acts of the 
Apostles, the twin challenges of burgeoning persecution and invasive culture in our 
postmodern society appears to have weakened the resolve of some Christians to contend 
for the faith through their bold and courageous witness. Thankfully, the church is very 
resilient and can be expected like the mythological phoenix to rise from the ashes. 

The local church is without a doubt one of the most important places for 
discipleship to be carried out and participation in small groups will no doubt help 
catalyze spiritual renewal in the local church. The thesis or thrust of the doctoral project 
is that the active involvement of disciples in a structured process of Christian education 
and learning through a mentoring process will lead to deeper spiritual development and 
positively influence church renewal and revitalization. In the parting words of Jesus to 
the disciples in what we have come to know as the “Great Commission,” Jesus 
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underscored the importance of pedagogy when he said “All authority in heaven and on 
earth has been given to me. Go therefore and make disciples of all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and teaching them 
to obey everything that I have commanded you. And remember, I am with you always, to 
the end of the age” (Matt. 28:18-20). The importance of teaching cannot be over- 
emphasized, and the presupposition is that if disciples who truly commit to following 
Jesus are involved in a structured process of Christian formation, education and learning 
that is undergirded by a mentoring process, then there will be a deeper spiritual 
development, church renewal and revitalization. 

The disciples of Jesus in the first century took his mandate to “teach” new 
disciples the way of faith seriously and we see evidence of this in the early group of new 
disciples who were recorded in Acts 2:42 to have “devoted themselves to the apostles’ 
teaching.” Just as the biblical teaching was foundational to the earthly ministry of Jesus 
Christ and the spiritual nurturing and growth of the first-century disciples, we see through 
the history of the church the consistent focus on formation of disciples through structured 
teaching. Martin Luther, the Protestant Reformer for instance was not impressed with the 
knowledge level of the ordinary Christian during his time and indeed described many 
pastors as “completely unskilled and incompetent teachers” and this observation no doubt 
informed the publication in 1529 of his small catechism.’ In the preface to this well- 
received publication, “The Small Catechism” or “Enchiridion,” Martin Luther captured 


the depth of decay that necessitated his action as follows: 


'R. Habermas, "The Role of Teaching in Sustaining the Church," Christian Education Journal 3, 
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The deplorable, miserable condition that I discovered recently, when I too, was a 
visitor, has forced and urged me to prepare this catechism or Christian doctrine, in 
this small, plain simple form. Mercy! Dear God, what great misery I beheld! The 
common person, especially in the villages, has no knowledge whatever of 
Christian doctrine. And unfortunately, many pastors are completely unable and 
qualified to teach. This is so much so, that one is ashamed to speak of it. Yet, 
everyone says that they are Christians, have been baptized, and receive the holy 
Sacraments, even though they cannot recite the Lord’s Prayer or the Creed or the 
Ten Commandments.” 
The most prominent historical teaching tool which is said to have appeared in the 
formation of Christian disciples as early as the second century was known as the 
catechism and was adopted as a tool to be used by informed learners or experienced 
disciples to help nurture neophytes or beginners in the faith. According to Powers, 
“though the structures and form of the catechumenate varied in different times and 
locations in the early centuries of the church, the purpose was always the same — 
formation into an unmistakable Christian way of life and love.” An unmistakable 
Christian way of life and love means incarnating the virtues of compassion, kindness, 
unconditional love. If we say that God is love and we love because God loves us, it 
stands to reason that the core message of our faith should be love of God, others, and self. 
The term catechism comes from the Greek word, “Katecho, ” which literally 
means to “sound back and forth.’* The catechetical method of teaching as a pedagogical 
tool is deeply rooted in the classical Greek and Roman educational methods and was used 


throughout the Middle Ages down to Luther’s time. It was not expected that those 


coming to faith would on their own figure out what they needed to know about the faith 


? Martin Luther, Martin Luther's Small and Large Catechisms (St. Louis, MO: Concordia 
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and how to live as Christian disciples and as such Powers asserts “since Christian faith 
and life are not known, understood, and lived instantaneously as if by a magical act, the 
cultivation of holy life and love has always been a crucial component of Christian 
discipleship. In the earliest days, the church developed a method of instruction and 
spiritual formation in preparation for baptism through a process known as the 
catechumenate.”° 

In addition to the catechumenate, there have been other approaches to Christian 
formation that have been practiced through the centuries. For instance, Smith and Stassen 
in proposing the adoption of virtue ethics argue that the practices of Christian worship 
both weekly and all the many activities that disciples engage in during the week function 
as the altar of Christian formation, the heart and soul, the center of gravity of the task of 
discipleship. The energy and formative power of gathered worship is extended and 
amplified in “the chapels around the cathedral—in the different gatherings and practices 
of Christian communities and friends who come together intentionally to pursue a life 
formed by the Spirit, engaged in formative practices that are bent on making us the kind 
of people who desire the kingdom.””® 

This doctoral project focused on identifying, developing, and nurturing devoted 
Christian disciples using the small group and mentoring approach and leveraged the 
catechism as a theological tool for discipleship and church renewal through the 
interactions. Even though there is historical evidence that the early church took spiritual 


formation of disciples seriously and had a program of nurturing that introduced them to 


> Powers, "Ecclesia Semper Sanctificanda," 85-107. 
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the faith journey, the Heidelberg Catechism was developed and published in the mid- 


1600s as a tool to help train and nurture new disciples in ways that was fully consistent 
with biblical teaching. The Heidelberg Catechism was developed as a useful pedagogical 
tool to help teach the faithful about what they are to believe and to be able to help them 
better understand and assimilate their belief through their own experience in such a way 
that they can put what they learn into practice and share with others. 

In his pastoral letter to his young protégé Timothy, Paul underscores the 
importance of teaching in 2 Timothy 2:1-2 as follows: “You then, my child, be strong in 
the grace that is in Christ Jesus, and what you have heard from me through many 
witnesses entrust to faithful people who will be able to teach others as well.” Paul 
expatiates on the tool for this important step with further instructions to Timothy and all 
believers noting: 

But as for you, continue in what you have learned and firmly believed, knowing 

from whom you learned it, and how from childhood you have known the sacred 

writings that are able to instruct you for salvation through faith in Christ Jesus. 

All scripture is inspired by God and is useful for teaching, for reproof, for 


correction, and for training in righteousness, so that everyone who belongs to God 
may be proficient, equipped for every good work (2 Tim. 3:14-17). 


The Importance of Teaching in Christian Formation 

John Wesley, the founder of Methodism who described himself as a man of “one 
book” even though he was a voracious reader was very well aware of the importance of 
instruction in the Holy scriptures to formation of deeply committed disciples who will 
become knowledgeable and strong enough in their faith to be able to share with others. 
Wesley realized from his own personal experience that faith development required 


devoted and diligent teaching of the new converts and accompanied by a lifetime of 
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studious learning, primarily of scripture. According to Gayle Felton, while Wesley 
gleaned a lot from his own lifetime commitment to learning, “his understanding of 
Christian education and nurture were fundamentally the outgrowth of his biblical and 
theological conceptions.” 

Also, Pohl argues that practices are integral to human unity and, “Every 
community has practices that hold it together.”* For the Christian community, it is by 
living into these practices that we become a community that reflect the love of God to 
others not yet in community with us. Pohl also notes that, “for Christians, practices can 
also be understood as responses to the grace we have already experienced in Christ, in 
light of the word and work of God, and for the sake of one another and the world. While 
there are many practices that can sustain community, Pohl highlights the following 
practices, “hospitality, making and keeping promises, truthfulness, gratitude, Sabbath- 
keeping, testimony, discernment, forgiveness, worship, healing, and many others.” 

There is no doubt in my mind of the need for renewed emphasis on how Christian 
disciples are formed if we are to regain the role of the church in helping to shape societal 
mores for the good of the collective. The ongoing Coronavirus Pandemic has made it 
obvious that the church needs to rethink its approach to the process of discipleship to 
better prepare itself for its mission to reach the lost. It is, however, important to note that 
the role of the Church in the nurturing of faithful Christian disciples should by no means 


remove the primary responsibility for faith nurturing in the home. The crucial role of the 
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home in the introduction of children to the faith finds support throughout scripture but 
two examples are cited for emphasis: 
Hear, O Israel: The Lord is our God, the Lord alone. You shall love the Lord your 
God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your might. Keep 
these words that I am commanding you today in your heart. Recite them to your 
children and talk about them when you are at home and when you are away, when 
you lie down and when you rise. Bind them as a sign on your hand, fix them as an 
emblem on your forehead, and write them on the doorposts of your house and on 
your gates” and “Train children in the right way, and when old, they will not 
stray” (Deut. 6:4-9, Proverbs 22:6). 
To carry out its biblical mandate, the church will face enormous challenges as it engages 
in the culture war. Some of the additional challenges facing the church are identified by 
Timothy Tennent as follows, “Today, Christianity in the Western world is in the 
diminishing sunset of that kind of relationship with the surrounding culture. Christian 
values are no longer defended in society, are not taught in most homes and, surprisingly 
are even being questioned in some churches that have lost the courage to teach Christian 
faith with reasonable clarity.”!° 
It is important to note that while the Heidelberg catechism covers a wide range of 
Christian doctrines including but not limited to the Doctrine of God the Father, 
Christology, Trinitology, and Soteriology to mention a few, in this chapter, I limited my 
focus to how understanding Christology and Soteriology helps in the development and 
faith nurturing of Christian disciples. For instance, while the average United Methodist 
has recited the Apostles Creed perhaps thousands of times in their lifetime, it is doubtful 
that many of them can make a coherent and articulate presentation or defense on what it 


means to believe in God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit. This claim is 


made even though we are instructed in scripture “but in your hearts sanctify Christ as 
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Lord. Always be ready to make your defense to anyone who demands from you an 
accounting for the hope that is in you; yet do it with gentleness and reverence” (1 Ptr. 
3:15-16). Thankfully, the Heidelberg Catechism provides fundamental and basic 
understanding of the Christian faith by elaborating on the Apostles Creed in questions 
twenty-three through fifty-eight. If Jesus Christ is truly Lord as we profess and as 
scripture affirms, it is imperative for the contemporary church to help its members 
develop deeper theological and biblical hermeneutics if they are to fully embrace the 
mandate by Jesus to be the light and salt even as they make disciples of others. 

The development of fully devoted Christian disciples to transform the world is the 
goal of the United Methodist Church. In the United Methodist Church Book of Discipline, 
there is emphasis on the need for theological inquiry as part of the process of forming 
disciples. The Book of Discipline notes: 

Our theological task is both individual and communal in the sense that it requires 

the participation of all who are in our Church, lay and ordained, because the 

mission of the Church is to be carried out by everyone who is called to 
discipleship. To be persons of faith is to hunger to understand the truth given to us 
in Jesus Christ. Theological inquiry is by no means a casual undertaking. It 
requires sustained disciplines of study, reflection and prayer.”!" 
It is however important that those who will transform the world must themselves 
experience spiritual transformation which can only result through the power of the Holy 
Spirit and sustained by a well-designed and structured Christian education curriculum 
administered by matured disciples. 
The Heidelberg Catechism should be leveraged as a teaching tool in any local 


context to introduce or reintroduce members to the foundational basics of the Christian 


faith and help develop a discipleship pathway that nurtures Christian disciples from the 


'! United Methodist Church, The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church (Nashville, 
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cradle to the grave. Just as John Wesley was able to use small groups to help faith 
adherents grow in their Christian discipleship in eighteenth century England, we can also 
leverage the teaching tools that have been tested and proven to be reliable in the two 
thousand plus years of church history to help grow and transition contemporary disciples 
into full-fledged disciple makers over time. 

While the United Methodist Church like most denominations has its own 
doctrinal standards and general rules that are contained in the Book of Discipline, there is 
no doubt that for the church to be able to fully live into its mission of making fully 
devoted followers of Jesus Christ for the transformation of the world, there is need for the 
development of a robust teaching tool or catechism for adherents of Methodism. We need 
to be able to teach what we believe to our members in a way that is concise and clear 
which they can, in turn, teach others. According to Gayle, John Wesley developed a 
children’s catechism, Instructions for Children, and named it as one of three books that 
should be supplied to every Methodist society and in every house. The book was meant to 
serve as the chief textbook for the religious education of children in Methodist homes. 
Wesley accordingly urged his preachers to distribute it, study and teach it themselves, 
and encourage its diligent use by parents. !” 

It is important to note that the Wesleyan Methodists at the onset took the process 
of catechism seriously as attested to by this important excerpt from the preface of The 
Catechism of The Methodist Episcopal Church published in 1855, “Continued 
perseverance is essential to success in catechetical instruction. It is therefore earnestly 
recommended to parents, teachers, and ministers to review their pupils in the Catechism 
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with frequency and regularity.”'? According to McReavy, “the most serious effort toward 
catechizing church members today can still be observed in the Roman Catholic Church. 
However, there are signs of a return to the study of catechisms among Protestants.” '* The 
primary role of training new faith adherents is to enable them to have a better 


understanding of what they are called to believe and why. 


Historical Overview 

St Augustine, Bishop of Hippo wrote a treatise on catechizing to a deacon of 
Carthage in about the year 400. “This document describes both the subject matter and the 
method of catechetics but also includes most useful instruction on preaching and 
teaching.” In the treatise, St Augustine underscored the importance of biblical 
revelation and continued the narration or historical exposition of the truths of faith from 
the Bible. While in the treatise St. Augustine dealt with some of the expected challenges 
of communicating the faith to both old and new adherents alike, he emphasized the 
importance of scripture with these words, “The narration is complete when the 
catechumen is instructed first from the text “In the beginning God created heaven and 
earth” down to the present period of church history.”’'® 


St. Augustine quotes from Genesis chapter one to underscore his own 


understanding that the primary way to know God is through revelation in the Bible. 
3 Methodist Episcopal Church, The Catechism of the Methodist Episcopal Church Number 1, 2 
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Explaining the need for a structured method of instruction or catechism, Powers notes 
that: 

As the church spread across the Mediterranean and pagan adults began to convert 

to Christianity, Christian leaders faced the challenge of maintaining purity of the 

Christian faith in light of cultural diversity, social changes, and governmental 

pressures. Through the catechumenate, one was able to discover what it means to 

be a baptized Christian, i.e. one who is identified with Christ, who is part of 

Christ’s ecclesial body and kingdom, and who is expected to exhibit 


Christlikeness in the world. Every individual who wished to join the church was 
expected to participate in the catechumenate.!” 


The Heidelberg Catechism 

According to Joubert, the Heidelberg Catechism has been part of the Reformed 
Confessional tradition for over 400 years and has helped to shape and form generations of 
Reformed believers.'® In addition, Joubert notes that “the role of catechism through the 
ages in the church was to give a comprehensive exposition of the gospel. The common 
basis of the catechisms has always been the Apostle’s Creed, the Ten Commandments 
and the Lord’s Prayer.” !? Joubert quotes Torrance who stated that the Heidelberg 
Catechism is one of the first catechisms of the Reformation and was first published in 
1563 under the title of “Catechism or Christian Instruction, as conducted in the Churches 
and Schools of the Electoral Palatinate.””° Joubert further notes the underlying reason 
that informed the formulation of the Heidelberg Catechism: 


In November 1563, the Elector Frederick II of the Palatinate made public a 
church order for his country. He felt that his church and country needed a firm 
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foundation and wanted to provide for the unity of the church and above all for 
church worship. The Catechism, for which he wrote the preface was written by 
two professors of the University of Heidelberg, Zacaharius Ursinus and Casper 
Olivianus. Even though it was written by two University professors it was seen as 
a document from the Church for the Church to use within the framework of 
worship and church order.... The practical intention of the catechism was that it 
should serve in instruction of the youth; should serve instruction of pastors and 
teachers; should be used in public worship and that it should be divided into 52 
Sundays, not used as basic text but as the basic theme for the afternoon worship 
service or sermon.”! 


Affirming the importance of the Catechumenate as a tool for the formation of Christian 
disciples, Powers explains that, “though the structures and forms of the catechumenate 
varied in different times and locations in the early centuries of the church, the purpose 
was always the same — formation into an unmistakable Christian way of life and love” to 
the end that the kingdom of God ushered in through the birth, life, death and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ may be made manifest for all to see.” 

God’s purpose in the world is to reveal Godself in the personhood of Jesus Christ 
and the aim is to reconcile humans to God through the redemption offered in the atoning 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ. Providing great insight into the process of discipleship 
formation in the early church, Powers also writes that: 

Sometime within the first few decades following Christ’s life on earth, a 

composition emerged known as the Didache, also called the Teaching of the 

Twelve Apostles. Claimed by a number of scholars to originally be a Jewish work 

used for the instruction of Gentile Proselytes to Judaism, the Didache was adapted 

sometime in the first century as a distinct Christian catechesis, detailing ecclesial 


practices for the cultivation of holiness in those who wished to be part of the 
church.”4 


*1 Joubert, “Salvation According to the Heidelberg Catechism,” 2014. 
2 Powers, "Ecclesia Semper Sanctificanda," 2019. 
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In reading the Heidelberg Catechism, what comes across is the personal tone and Joubert 
notes that, “it presents the content of the gospel with the theme of “comfort” being 
prominent.” Also quoting Torrance, Joubert equally notes, “It is essentially an 
evangelical catechism and because its account of evangelical experience was not 
divorced from a powerful Christology it exercised enormous influence.”** While the 
United Methodist Church can historically be described as a liturgical church owing to its 
Wesleyan heritage nurtured in the Church of England Anglican tradition, from my 
personal experience, there is not so much emphasis in the contemporary church on the 
confessions and creeds of the early church. It is no wonder then that many of the 
contemporary followers of Jesus do not have the deep knowledge of the fundamental 
beliefs of the church which have been documented in teaching resources like the 
Heidelberg Catechism which contains important creedal confession like the Apostles 
Creed, the Sacraments, and the Ten Commandments. 

The Heidelberg Catechism, to underscore its importance, has been translated into 
many languages and is the most influential and the most generally accepted of the several 
catechisms of Reformation times. The Heidelberg Catechism is conveniently divided into 
fifty-two sections so that a section of the catechism can easily be explained using the 
Sundays of the calendar year. Another benefit of the Heidelberg Catechism is that it 
provides teachings and basic information on several theological themes of the church. I 
will briefly examine some of these theological themes and their relevance to our 
understanding as Christian disciples. 

The Heidelberg Catechism consists of three distinct parts and the first question 
and answer section of the document under the caption “Lord’s Day 1” states as follows: 
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“Question: What is your only comfort in life and death? 


Answer: That I, with body and soul, both in life and in death, I am not my own, 
but belong to my faithful Savior Jesus Christ, who with His precious blood has fully 
satisfied for all my sins, and redeemed me from all the power of the devil; and so 
preserves me that without the will of my Father in heaven not a hair can fall from my 
head; indeed, that all things must work together for my salvation. Wherefore, by his Holy 
Spirit, he also assures me of eternal life, and makes me heartily willing and ready from 
now on to live unto Him.””° 

According to Karl Barth, “the decisive phrase in this long statement is “I belong 
to Jesus Christ.” Everything else is only an explication of these five words. The only 
thing to be said of men (sic) is that he belongs totally to Jesus Christ without limit and 
without reservation. We have here complete comfort for the whole man. Anything else 
which may be said relevantly follows simply from the being and work of the subject of 
Jesus Christ who owns man.””6 
Espinoza and Johnson-Miller explains this process further: 

Catechesis is a God-centered process as opposed to human-growth centered. God 
centeredness, or theocentricity, in the catechetical process means that all ideas, 
thoughts, practices, doctrines, and questions are centered on the character of God 
as revealed in the person and work of Jesus Christ and in the text of Scripture. 


Christ, as the living Word, is central to all aspects of catechetical formation as 
affirmed by the first question and answer of the Heidelberg Catechism (1563).7’ 


25 The Reformed Church in the United States, “The Heidelberg Catechism, Modern English 
Version,” The Reformed Church in the United States, http://www.rcus.org/heidelberg-catechism-201 1/. 


6K. Barth, Learning Jesus through the Heidelberg Catechism (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock, 
1982), 30. 


27 B. C. Johnson-Miller and B. D. Espinoza, "Catechesis, Mystagogy, and Pedagogy: Continuing 
the Conversation," Christian Education Journal 15, no. 2 (2018): 156-170. 
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The following perspective of Augustine on what Christians believe captured by Joubert is 
instructive, “Theology is the art of persuading people of the wisdom and goodness of 
God so that they may better understand themselves and God.”””* In the second question of 
the Heidelberg Catechism, we are introduced to the three parts of the document which are 
summarized in the following question and answer format: 

“Question: What do you need to know in order to live and die in the joy of this 
comfort? Answer: First, how great my sins and misery are; Second, how I am delivered 
from all my sins and misery; and Third, how I am to be thankful to God for such 
deliverance.””° 

Regardless of our station in life when we are called to discipleship, we all have a 
common desire to know what God accomplished for us in the life, death, and resurrection 
of His beloved Son Jesus Christ. When we understand the opening statement of the 
Heidelberg Catechism which says, “That I am not my own but belong with body and soul 
both in life and in death to my faithful Saviour Jesus Christ,” it helps us to better 
understand Paul’s following invitation to us: 

I beseech you therefore brethren, by the mercies of God, that you present your 

bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which is your reasonable 

service. And do not be conformed to this world, but be transformed by the 
renewing of your mind, that you may prove what is that good and acceptable and 

perfect will of God (Rom. 12:1-2). 


Late German theologian and Pastor Dietrich Bonhoeffer notably reminds us of a 


profound truth that “When Christ calls a man, he bids him come and die.”*” Humans were 


28 Joubert, “Salvation According to the Heidelberg Catechism,” 2014. 


?° The Reformed Church in the United States, “The Heidelberg Catechism, Modern English 
Version,” http://www.rcus.org/heidelberg-catechism-2011/. 


3° Dietrich Bonhoeffer, The Cost of Discipleship (New York, NY: Simon and Schuster, 1959), 11. 
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created in God’s image and our purpose is to glorify God by making Him known through 


our loving deeds by living incarnationally. Humans were not created to die but death 
came to humanity through the sinful action of Adam and Eve as recorded in scripture. 
The call to die is both figurative and literal. Figurative in the sense that we are called as 
disciples to “die” to our own interests and taking an interest in the life of others. There 
will also be times as we have seen through the centuries of church tradition when people 
have been killed which is the ultimate sacrifice as part of their faith convictions. Jesus 
however taught that those who follow Him should not fear those who are only able to 
destroy the body but to fear God who is able to destroy both body and soul. It goes 
without saying then that our invitation to discipleship is to jettison all forms of self- 
preservation by surrendering ourselves to the one who calls us to follow him because he 
died for us and bids us lay down our lives for others. 
Johnson-Miller and Espinoza help us to ground what catechesis is and what it is 
not with the following profound assertion: 
Catechesis is a dynamic process that creates space for spiritual encounter, 
cultivation, and transformation. Catechesis explores, engages, discusses, and 
wrestles with the truths of the Christian faith and the realities of life in a 
dialogical dialectical manner that is developmentally and culturally appropriate. 
Both catechist and catechumen embark together on a spiritual journey of rich 
theological exploration leading to an encounter with the living God through 
narrative encounter, focused conversation, critical reflection, and prayer practices 
in manifold forms. Unfortunately, many people view catechesis as a unilateral, 
“banking”-oriented practice of theological indoctrination disallowing robust 
discussion and experiential spiritual engagement among those being taught.! 


The Heidelberg Catechism provides some basic understanding of the following 


theological themes in the three parts of the document: 


3! Johnson-Miller and Espinoza, "Catechesis, Mystagogy, and Pedagogy," 156-170. 
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Theology — in explaining the biblical understanding of God the Father and 


Creator, the Heidelberg Catechism uses the Apostles Creed to explain what Christians 
believe about God: 

“Question 26 — What do you believe when you say: I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, Creator of heaven and earth? 

Answer — That the eternal Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who out of nothing 
created heaven and earth and all that is in them, and who still upholds and governs them 
by his eternal counsel and providence, is for the sake of Christ his Son, my God and my 
Father.”°? Because we all have some knowledge of God, we are all theologians to some 
extent, but theology is more than what we think or reflect about God. Theology is “a 
religious belief system about God or ultimate reality. Theology commonly refers to the 
ordered, systemic study or interpretations of the Christian faith and experience of God 
based on God’s divine self-revelation. Theology also seeks to apply these truths to the 
full breadth of human experience and thought.”*? Our knowledge of God starts with 
scripture and the understanding and teachings of the Judeo-Christian tradition through the 
centuries. 

The United Methodist Church Book of Discipline equally affirms that “theology is 
our effort to reflect upon God’s gracious action in our lives. In response to the love of 


Christ, we desire to be drawn into a deeper relationship with “faith’s pioneer and 


32 The Reformed Church in the United States, “The Heidelberg Catechism,” 
http://www.rcus.org/heidelberg-catechism-201 1/. 


33. §. J. Grenz, D. Guretzki, and C. F. Nordling, Pocket Dictionary of Theological Terms (Downers 
Grove, IL: Inter Varsity Press, 1999), 113. 
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perfecter.”*4 Elucidating further, it notes that as United Methodists, “our theological 
explorations seek to give expression to the mysterious reality of God’s presence, peace, 
and power in the world. By so doing, we attempt to articulate more clearly our 
understanding of the divine-human encounter and are thereby more fully prepared to 
participate in God’s work in the world.” 

According to Tennent, “The Jewish/Christian understanding of God is unique 
among all religious of the world.”°° While other religions are somewhat uncertain about 
whether God can be known, Christians based on God’s self-revelation in the life, death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ “affirm that God is personal and knowable.”>” In fact, the 
Wesleyan Quadrilateral has been used as a tool to better understand and know God who 
has been revealed in Jesus Christ through scripture, tradition, reason and our varying 
human experiences. Jesus affirms the Christian understanding of who God is from the 
gospels, notably “The Father and I are one” (Jn. 10:30) and also “Anyone who has seen 
me has seen the Father” (Jn. 14:90). While God is infinite and totally incomprehensible to 
our finite human understanding, through our encounter with Jesus who came as God in 
the flesh, we understand who God is through the revelation of Jesus. The entire Christian 
faith and the goal of Christian discipleship is to have an experiential encounter with Jesus 
as we daily follow him. Knowing Jesus, who is the visible image of the invisible God is 
the chief purpose of humans because Jesus alone sustains life and eternal life comes 


through him alone. 


34 United Methodist Church, The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church (Nashville, 
TN: United Methodist Publishing House, 2016), 80. 


35 United Methodist Church, The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church, 80. 
3° Tennent, Thirty Questions, 3. 


37 Tennent, Thirty Questions, 3. 
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The entire statements affirmed in the Heidelberg Catechism about God and what 


we know and believe about him are mostly revealed through our biblical understanding 
both in the Old and the New Testament. Augustine notably stated, “Therefore in the Old 
Testament the New is concealed, and in the New the Old is revealed.”** This is how the 
psalmist describes the evidence of God through his creation, “The heavens are telling the 
glory of God; and the firmament proclaims his handiwork. Day to day pours forth speech, 
and night to night declares knowledge. There is no speech, nor are there words; their 
voice is not heard; yet their voice goes out through all the earth and their words to the end 
of the world” (Ps. 19:1-4). 

The Heidelberg Catechism also in questions ninety-four through one hundred and 
fifteen treats the Ten Commandments given to Moses and the Israelites in the wilderness 
and why these moral laws remain relevant to a life of Christian discipleship. Regrettably, 
due to inadequate teaching, it is not uncommon to find that many professing Christians 
have a watered-down impression of the Ten Commandments and many do not even see 
them as still relevant to the Christian life. According to Watson: 

For Wesley, the least common denominator for Christian faith was holiness as 

expressed by Jesus in the greatest commandment: “You shall love the Lord your 

God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your mind. This is the 

greatest and first commandment. And a second is like it: You shall love your 

neighbor as yourself.” For Wesley, Jesus’ words were not advice for a select few; 
they were commandments for all who were created in the image of God.*® 


What this means is that our lives should be oriented towards pleasing God in word, 


thought and deed. Scripture tells us to be holy as the one who calls us is holy. God is a 


38 Hugh Farmer, “St. Augustine on Catechizing,” Life of the Spirit (1946-1964) 13, no. 148 
(October 1958): 172-181. 


3° Kevin M. Watson, Pursuing Social Holiness: The Band Meeting in Wesley's Thought and 
Popular Methodist Practice (Oxford, UK: Oxford University Press, 2014), ProQuest Ebook Central, 
http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=3055852. 
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holy God that dwell in unapproachable light and even though he is love, God is also holy 


and his character demands that he holds us accountable. We cannot separate God’s 
holiness from God’s justice and that is why Jesus had to make the ultimate sacrifice to 
redeem us by shedding his blood on the Cross. As scripture reminds us, without the 
shedding of blood, there is no forgiveness of sins. As people made in God’s image, we 
must reflect his holiness in our actions not only with God but also with one another. 

The Heidelberg Catechism presents a very robust biblical theology by including 
relevant scriptural references as footnotes to the questions and answers to help the 
catechumen to be able to relate the teachings to scripture. Reiterating the importance of 
scripture to the training of new disciples, Augustine notes as follows: 

Most of all, they (catechumen) should be taught to listen to Holy Scripture, so that 

sound eloquence may not seem mean to them simply because it is not pretentious, 

and that they may not imagine that the words and deeds of men, rolled up and 


concealed in the Scriptures in fleshly coverings, should be understood materially 
and literally, rather than be unfolded and have their inner meaning revealed.*° 


The Heidelberg Catechism and Christology 

Christology is “the theological study devoted to answering two main questions: 
Who is Jesus? (The question of his identity) and What is the nature and significance of 
what Jesus accomplished in the incarnation? (The question of his work).”*! The entire 
Bible without question points to Jesus Christ as Jesus himself noted during his earthly 
ministry (Luke 24:27; Luke 24:44-45). Mindiola notes that, “Christological studies in the 
New Testament abound. Christology has always been an area of interest for theologians 
throughout centuries. Diverse areas of Christology have been studied: historical 


40 Farmer, “St. Augustine on Catechizing,” 172-181. 


41 Grenz, Guretzki, and Nordling, Pocket Dictionary of Theological Terms, 25. 
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development of Christological ideas, titular Christology, ontological Christology, among 
others are the major focus of research in Christological studies.” 

The Heidelberg Catechism covers Christology under the sub-section, “God the 
Son and our Redemption” in questions twenty-nine through fifty-two. It covers topics 
like why the Son of God is called Jesus, that is, “Saviour;” why he is called Christ, that is 
“Anointed” and explains in question thirty-two why anyone who is a disciple of Jesus 
Christ is called a Christian and provides the following answer: 

Because I am a member of Christ by faith and thus share in his anointing, so that I 

may as prophet confess his name, as priest present myself a living sacrifice of 

thankfulness to him, and as king fight with a free and good conscience against sin 

and the devil in this life, and hereafter reign with him eternally over all 

creatures.*° 
The question about the divinity of Jesus was the subject of a discourse between him and 
his disciples captured in the synoptic gospels. For instance, in Matthew 16:13, Jesus 
asked his disciples, “Who do people say that the Son of Man is?” The title Son of Man 
was often used by Jesus to refer to himself, but the disciples responded to this question 
with the common “news” of their time when they said to Jesus “Some say John the 
Baptist, but others Elijah, and still others Jeremiah or one of the prophets.” Jesus then 
posed the most important question that must be answered by anyone who claims to be a 


follower of Jesus: “But who do you say that Iam?” Simon Peter answered, “You are the 


Messiah, the Son of the Living God” and Jesus responded, “Blessed are you, Simon son 


#” C.C. Mindiola, "God the Father, Lord Jesus Christ and Their Interrelationship: 1 Corinthians 
8:6 as a Test Case," Theologica Xaveriana 188 (July-December 2019): 1-27, 
https://doi.org/10.11144/javeriana.tx69-188.gfljct. 


43 The Reformed Church in the United States, “The Heidelberg Catechism,” 
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of Jonah! For flesh and blood has not revealed this to you, but my Father in heaven.” 
(Matthew 16:15-17). 

While there is abundance of scriptural evidence and traditional support for the 
divinity of Jesus, theologians and other writers through the centuries have identified Jesus 
differently based on their understanding and interpretation of scripture. For instance, 
starting out with the premise that scripture and Christian creeds should be read 
metaphorically, Joseph Sprague argues that the birth of Jesus through human parents 
removes any iota of doubt and lends credence to his fully human status and shows that his 
divinity was not inherent but bestowed on him by God.** 

In contrast, Karl Barth argues that Jesus was not only fully human but also fully 
and inherently divine as “God became man (sic) in Jesus Christ.”4° Whereas, on the one 


hand Sprague upholds that, “Jesus was fully human and fully divine, very God of God, 


9946 9947 


begotten not made,””° on the other hand he also insists, “Jesus was not born the Christ. 


Even though Sprague also affirmed Jesus as “in toto fully human,”** he did not affirm the 
literal biblical narrative in Matthew and Luke about the “virgin birth” in the power of the 
Holy Spirit. For Barth, he not only affirmed the inherent divinity of Jesus Christ, but he 


also associated him as fundamentally part of the Godhead. Barth elucidated the divine 


44 J.C. Sprague, Affirmations of a Dissenter (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2002), 37. 


4 Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics IV 2 the Doctrine of Reconciliation (Edinburgh, UK: T and T 
Clark International, 1956), 227. 
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© Sprague, Affirmations of a Dissenter, 41. 
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nature of Jesus by referencing the Trinity, thus affirming the eternal oneness of the Son 
with God the Father and the Holy Spirit.*” 

Underscoring the importance of the Creedal statements of the church to what we 
believe and profess, David Maxwell affirms that the Nicene Creed has functioned and 
still functions in the church as a creedal statement that reminds Christians of what they 
believe.°° The Nicene Creed according to Maxwell also helps to capture the essence of 
the biblical narrative by reiterating the belief that the Son is “homoousios ” with the 
Father. The Greek term “homoousios” was used by Athanasius and others to argue that 
the Son derives his substance from the Father and hence shares the same substance as the 
Father and this eventually became an accepted orthodox teaching.*! 

The Heidelberg catechism provides foundation and extensive teaching on 
Christology. It should be noted that the chief goal of our Christian discipleship is to know 
God as revealed in the person of Jesus and to be formed in His likeness, developing the 
same mind that was in Christ as we live incarnationally. The purpose of our discipleship 
is to know Christ and to make him known. From an ecumenical perspective, the 
Heidelberg Catechism also provides the catechumen with fundamental teaching on 
pneumatology (the division of Christian doctrine that deals with the Holy Spirit) under 
the sub-section “God the Holy Spirit and our Sanctification” in question fifty-three; 
provides teaching on Sacramentology under the sub-section, “Word and Sacraments” 
starting at questions sixty-five through eighty-two. The Heidelberg Catechism focuses on 


the sacraments of Holy Baptism and The Lord’s Supper. Other important theological 


# Barth, Church Dogmatics, 227. 
50D. Maxwell, "The Nicene Creed in the Church," Concordia Journal 41, no. 1 (2015): 13. 


5! Grenz, Guretzki, and Nordling, Pocket Dictionary of Theological Terms, 60-61. 
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themes like soteriology (the theology of salvation), eschatology (the theological study 


that seeks to understand the ultimate direction or purpose of history as it moves toward 
the future both from an individual perspective and from a corporate perspective);>” 
hamartology (‘the term used to refer to the theological investigation of sin — hamartology 
concerns itself with understanding the origin, nature, extent and consequences of sin. 
Furthermore, hamartology seeks to understand how sin is transmitted throughout 
humanity and how sin opposes God’s purposes for creation).””*? 

The Heidelberg Catechism also provides in question eighty-five some basic 
instruction regarding ecclesiology which is the area of theological study concerned with 
understanding the church. Ecclesiology seeks to set forth the nature and function of the 
church and it also investigates issues such as the mission, ministry, and structure of the 
church as well as its role in the plan of God.** Without a doubt, the Heidelberg Catechism 
is a treasure trove that has proven quite helpful in this doctoral project with the focus on 


accountable discipleship. The fundamental information that it provides should help 


nourish and sustain the learners over a lifetime. 


Conclusion 
Whether we accept it or not, what we believe, ultimately, defines us and by 
extension influences our thoughts and actions. In no area of life is our belief more 
important than in our faith convictions. What we believe about the person of Jesus Christ 


truly matters because from Genesis all through Revelation, all scripture points to Jesus 


>? Grenz, Guretzki, and Nordling, Pocket Dictionary of Theological Terms, 46. 
53 Grenz, Guretzki, and Nordling, Pocket Dictionary of Theological Terms, 57. 
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Christ. From Old Testament prophetic accounts to the gospel accounts and the epistles 
that captures the early days of Christ’s church, as captured in the New Testament, the 
identity of Jesus continues to be a divisive issue. The early church to affirm apostolic 
teachings and to address heretical teachings formulated Creedal statements about the 
identity of Jesus Christ and other doctrines of our Christian faith. 

Writing on the ongoing human quest to know God using our understanding of 
theological anthropology, Cameron makes a profound submission as follows: 


In all the complexity and diversity of theological anthropology, there is one voice 
which must be heard above all others, the voice of God. This theological 
anthropology will not be speaking of God all of the time. Much of what is said 
will be very largely descriptive of human experience. God will not be ‘hauled in’ 
at every opportunity. He is there at every point. At no point is God absent. We 
live in his presence, even when we refuse to acknowledge him. Theological 
anthropology is intended to be a real echo of the ancient prophets and 
apostles—there is a word from the Lord, a ‘living and enduring word of God’ 
which modern men and women, in all their sophistication, still ignore at their 
peril, a ‘living and enduring word of God’ which still points the way forward, the 
way of true progress for the human race (1 Peter 1:23). This grounding of our 
thinking and writing in divine revelation is, very important. It is vital that strong 
theological foundations are laid so that the reader, grappling with a wide range of 
anthropological material, will not miss the point of it all. A succinct and helpful 
summary of the essential conviction, from which the present theological 
anthropology proceeds, may be found in Augustine’s well-known prayer: 


You have made us for yourself, and our hearts are restless until they rest in you. 


To be able to enrich the disciples in the contemporary church, we need a robust and 
scripturally grounded discipleship theology that is also supported by tradition, reason, 
and experience to undergird the theological task of the church. According to Johnson- 
Miller and Espinoza, “Christian formation in the early church stood in stark contrast to 
the didactic intellectualized proposition-centered practices so prevalent in the post- 


enlightenment Protestant world. Mystagogy - the experiential process of leading 


°C, Cameron, "An Introduction to Theological Anthropology," Evangel 23, no. 2 (Summer 
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Christians into the mysteries of faith - was a major aspect and culminating focus of the 
ancient.’”°° While the desire for unity in the Christian church is important, it is important 
to understand that there are inherent challenges that stands in the way of the disciples of 
Jesus becoming united as Jesus prayed for. 

The fundamental importance of orthodoxy (right belief) and orthopraxy (right 
practice) cannot be overemphasized if the church is to regain its role as the conscience of 
society. The original followers of Jesus were able to turn their world upside down and 
impact society for the better in the early church because they fully understood and were 
committed to the mandate given to them by Jesus to not only be devoted disciples but to 
also make disciples of others. Sadly, in our postmodern world, it is easier to find 
professing disciples of Jesus who do not have the right fundamentals of Christian 
discipleship. John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, is quoted to have noted that “the 
gospel of Christ knows of no religion, but social; no holiness but social holiness.”°’ What 
this means is that there cannot be, again as Wesley noted “holy solitaries.” Just as “iron 
sharpens iron,” so devoted disciples must sharpen and encourage one another. 

According to Watson, “the logic of Wesley’s understanding of holiness, or 
sanctification, led to the articulation of the doctrine of entire sanctification, or Christian 
perfection, which Wesley famously referred to as “the grand depositum which God has 
lodged with the people called Methodists; and for the sake of propagating this chiefly He 
appeared to have raised us up.”°* The early disciples of Jesus took the concept of 


accountable discipleship very seriously and if we are to experience the spiritual 


5° Johnson-Miller and Espinoza, "Catechesis, Mystagogy, and Pedagogy," 156-170. 
57 Watson, Pursuing Social Holiness, 2. 
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awakening that they experienced in the power of the Holy Spirit, the time has come for us 
as those who have received the baton and hoping to pass it to others to “wake from 
slumber so that Christ may shine his light on us.” (Ephesians 5:14). 

John Wesley understood the importance of accountable discipleship and worked 
assiduously to gather the early Methodists in classes and bands in addition to societies. 
The time has come for us to leverage this heritage and reclaim what Christians and by 
extension Wesleyan Methodists were known for — watching over one another in love. 
Wesley’s insistence on gathering people together for growth in holiness is found in a 
personal correspondence to Edward Jackson on October 24, 1788. Wesley wrote: 

My Dear Brother—I commend you for denying tickets to all that have neglected 

meeting their classes, unless they seriously promise to meet them for the time to 

come. You cannot be too exact in this. You do well likewise, to exhort all the 
believers that are in earnest or would be in earnest to meet in band. But the bands 
in every place need continual instruction; for they are continually flying in 

: 59 

pieces. 

In the time of Wesley, membership in the classes and bands was considered a privilege 
that could be easily revoked if the individual was found wanting or not living by the 
values agreed by all. What would happen to the contemporary church if we were to adopt 
the same level of discipline and accountability? I want to believe people will take notice. 
In the words of Johnson-Miller and Espinoza, “Spiritual formation requires cultivation. 
Cultivation involves working the soil, fostering growth, and watching over something 
while it grows.” 


Jesus the Son of God during his earthly ministry surrounded himself with many 


disciples and He selected twelve and called them “apostles” with the special message to 


» John Telford, ed., The Letters of the Rev. John Wesley, vol. 8, July 24, 1787, to February 24, 
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“go and make disciples of others.” During His earthly ministry, Jesus focused primarily 
on three important areas — preaching, teaching, and healing. After concluding what is 
without a doubt his most extensive teaching on what it means to be a member of the 
kingdom of God in the Sermon on the Mount in Matthew chapters five through seven, 
Jesus concluded with the following prophetic warning: 
Everyone then who hears these words of mine and acts on them will be like a wise 
man who built his house on rock. The rain fell, the floods came, and the winds 
blew and beat on that house, but it did not fall, because it had been founded on 
rock. And everyone who hears these words of mine and does not act on them will 
be like a foolish man who built his house on sand. The rain fell, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew and beat against that house, and it fell—and great was 
its fall! (Matt. 7:24-27). 
We are living in the last days — the time before the much-anticipated return of Jesus 
Christ in glory. One of the ways we can prepare for the return of Jesus is to maintain 
faithful Christian fellowship and encourage one another as Hebrews 10:24-25 reminds us. 
The contemporary church would do well to take to heart the warning by Apostle Paul in 
his pastoral letter to his son in the faith: 
In the presence of God and of Christ Jesus, who is to judge the living and the 
dead, and in view of his appearing and his kingdom, I solemnly urge you: 
proclaim the message; be persistent whether the time is favorable or unfavorable; 
convince, rebuke, and encourage, with the utmost patience in teaching. For the 
time is coming when people will not put up with sound doctrine, but having 
itching ears, they will accumulate for themselves teachers to suit their own 
desires, and will turn away from listening to the truth and wander away to myths. 
As for you, always be sober, endure suffering, do the work of an evangelist, carry 
out your ministry fully (2 Tim. 4:1-5). 
The following words from Johnson-Miler and Espinoza are also quite instructive to wrap 
up the theological foundation chapter on the importance of a robust catechism to catalyze 


revival of the church: 


Catechesis invites us to ponder the mysteries of Christ, seek God with our whole 
hearts, and immerse ourselves in practices of worship and wonder. In our 
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evangelical churches, we often fail to recognize the powerful elements that truly 
form and shape the people of God into the image of Christ. Our hope is that by 
embracing a rich catechesis in our churches we cultivate deep love for God and 
love for others.°! 
If disciples are involved in a structured process of Christian education and learning 
through a mentoring process, then there will be deeper spiritual development, Church 
renewal and revitalization. God is committed to making all things new through the life, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. Our Christology shapes our soteriology and 
everything we believe finds convergence in Jesus Christ. It is my prayer that this doctoral 
project would serve as motivation to bring men and women into accountable discipleship 


where we may all grow in the knowledge and likeness of our maker as revealed in Jesus 


Christ who is the “visible image of the invisible God.” Come Lord Jesus! 


6! Johnson-Miller and Espinoza, “Catechesis, Mystagogy, and Pedagogy," 156-170. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


As noted in the previous chapters, based on personal experience serving a number 
of local congregations, majority of the members who have been part of the Church since 
birth regrettably do not have a well-grounded and biblical conception of membership thus 
impacting their ability to obey the Great Commission. While it is easy to become a 
member of the church, becoming a disciple requires intentionality and a commitment that 
many people are either not informed about or not willing to sign up for. While the 
problem of lack of accountable discipleship continues to bedevil the church, it is 
heartwarming to note that where intentional effort has been made, transformation can 
occur. Using mentor-based discipleship undergirded by biblical based teaching and 
training of disciples, can help in Christian formation with the resultant effect of 
individual and corporate transformation and more engagement in the Great Commission 
mandate to make disciples of others. This chapter explored the inherent advantages in 
leveraging Cognitive Behavior Theory (CBT) as a psychological tool in educating 
individuals in accountable Christian discipleship. 

All through scripture, we see that holistic approach to discipleship and Christian 
formation has always demanded the total person — Jesus underscores for us this holistic 
approach to our relationship with God when he reveals what the greatest commandment 
is — “you shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and 
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with all your mind, and with all your strength” (Mk. 12:29-30). In this interdisciplinary 


chapter, the focus area was psychology which is defined by the American Psychology 
Association as “the study of the mind and behavior. The discipline embraces all aspects 
of the human experience — from the functions of the brain to the actions of nations, from 
child development to care for the aged. In every conceivable setting from scientific 


research centers to mental healthcare services, "the understanding of behavior" is the 


ool 


enterprise of psychologists. 
The word psychology is a combination of two words - Greek psyche, “soul,” and 
logos, “word” and Cairns shares the following thoughts about this intriguing discipline: 


The study of the mind and mental processes, feelings, and desires; or of the 
behavior and experience of man and animals. As a professedly scientific 
discipline it is bound to an empirical approach. In fact, it often proceeds upon 
fundamentally flawed presuppositions, as in the case of Sigmund Freud with his 
hatred of God and his bizarre and degenerate theory of the Oedipus complex. The 
study of human behavior and experience may yield a great deal of factual data, 
but those data must always be explained within some interpretive framework. 
Secular psychologists find that framework in their secular worldview and make 
man the explanation of his own condition. What is observed within the spectrum 
of human behaviors and experience is human and must be accepted as such. 
Blame and guilt are misplaced. Undesirable behaviors and experience are 
symptoms of a breakdown of mental health and must be understood and resolved 
psychologically. Since the time of Freud that has meant psychoanalytically.” 


It is clear from the above quote that Cairns questions the approach of secular psychology 
but that really is not the focus of this chapter. Interestingly, Sigmund Freud mentioned in 
Cairn’s quote above was an Austrian neurologist who developed psychoanalysis, a 
method through which an analyst unpacks unconscious conflicts based on the free 


associations, dreams, and fantasies of the patient. His theories on child sexuality, libido, 


' Explorehealthcareers.org, “Psychologist,” American Psychology Association, 
https://www.apa.org/support/about-apa. 


2 A. Cairns, Dictionary of Theological Terms (Greenville, SC: Belfast Compiler, 2002), Logos 8 
Software. 
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and the ego, among other topics, were some of the most influential academic concepts of 


the twentieth century. The choice of the topic of psychology for my interdisciplinary 
chapter was driven by the fact that individual cognitive behaviors and choices impacts 


every area of human endeavor, including spiritual. This chapter is limited to CBT. 


Cognitive Behavioral Therapy (CBT) 
According to Gonzalez-Prendes and Resko: 


Cognitive-Behavioral Therapy (CBT) approaches are rooted in the fundamental 
principle that an individual's cognitions (the mental action or process of acquiring 
knowledge and understanding through thought, experience and the senses) play a 
significant and primary role in the development and maintenance of emotional 
and behavioral responses to life situations. In CBT models, cognitive processes, in 
the form of meanings, judgments, appraisals, and assumptions associated with 
specific life events, are the primary determinants of one's feelings and actions in 
response to life events and thus either facilitate or hinder the process of 
adaptation." 


Elucidating on the importance of cognitive behavioral theory, Gonzalez-Prendes and 
Resko referenced three fundamental assumptions from another research noted to 
underscore cognitive-behavioral models: 


The first assumption is that cognitive processes and content are accessible and can 
be known. Although in many instances specific thoughts or beliefs may not be in 
one’s immediate awareness, with proper training and practice individuals can 
become aware of them. The second key assumption is that our thinking mediates 
the way that we respond to environmental cues. From this perspective, people do 
not just react emotionally or behaviorally to life events. Instead, CBT holds that 
the way we think about our reality is central to how we react to that reality. The 
third fundamental assumption of CBT is that such cognitions can be intentionally 
targeted, modified, and changed. Consequently, when such cognitions are 
changed in the direction of more rational, realistic, and balanced thinking, the 
individual’s symptoms will be relieved, and the person will have increased 
adaptability and functionality. This change can occur as a result of the 


3 Antonio A.Gonzdlez-Prendes and Stella M. Resko, "Cognitive-Behavioral Theory," in Trauma: 
Contemporary Directions in Theory, Practice, and Research, ed. S. Ringel and J. Brandell (Thousand 
Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, Inc., 2012), 14-40, doi:http://dx.doi.org/10.4135/978 1452230597. 
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individual’s working alone, perhaps with the use of self-help material, or through 
engagement with a trained practitioner in one of the various CBT approaches.* 


The assumptions noted above, especially that our cognitions can be “intentionally 
targeted, modified, and changed” aligns with a biblical truth that I have always relied 
upon in pastoral ministry to help my congregants understand humanity’s inherent ability 
to change with the help of the Holy Spirit. After providing a strong theological 
foundation for the Christian faith in his letter to the Romans, Paul provides a practical 
approach to living when he writes, “I appeal to you therefore, brothers and sisters, by the 
mercies of God, to present your bodies as a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God, 
which is your spiritual worship. Do not be conformed to this world, but be transformed 
by the renewing (change of thinking — emphasis mine) of your minds, so that you may 
discern what is the will of God — what is good and acceptable and perfect” (Rom. 12:1-2). 
The approach of this doctoral project was to help individuals who desired to live 
and offer their very best self to God as disciples of Jesus Christ to partner with others 
who are like-minded in community to identify self-inhibiting ways of thinking and 
behaviors that have been informed by lifestyles and habits more congruent with the 
patterns of this world and adapt to new ways of thinking and doing based on biblical 
principles by intentionally choosing to live in accountable discipleship with others. This 
process is by no means expected to be easy but from experience can be achieved with 


intentionality and commitment. 


4 Gonzdlez-Prendes and Resko, "Cognitive-Behavioral Theory," 14-40. 
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What Is Cognitive Behavioral Theory and Therapy? 


Cognitive therapy was developed by American psychiatrist Aaron T. Beck, and it 
is a therapeutic approach that is used to deal with problems relating to cognitive behavior. 
Aaron Temkin Beck, an American psychiatrist pioneered research on psychotherapy, 
psychopathology, suicide, and psychometrics, and developed the cognitive therapy. He 
became interested in psychiatry during an internship at the Rhode Island hospital, where 
he studied neurology as a specialty. Aaron Beck is considered as the father of cognitive 
behavior therapy. According to Beck: 

If beliefs do not change, there is no improvement. If beliefs change, symptoms 

change. Beliefs function as little operational units,” which means that one’s 

thoughts and beliefs (schema) affect one’s behavior and subsequent actions. He 
believed that dysfunctional behavior is caused due to dysfunctional thinking, and 
that thinking is shaped by our beliefs. Our beliefs decide the course of our actions. 

Beck was convinced of positive results if patients could be persuaded to think 

constructively and forsake negative thinking.° 
From a personal experience and as part of counselling and interaction with others, I agree 
that once we move from what a friend of mine describes as “stinking thinking” and 
embrace a positive mindset, it can bring about positive results. Based on this theory, a 
therapy was devised that could effectively treat a variety of disorders. Cognitive 
behavioral therapy is beneficial for treating several psychological, psychiatric, and 
medical disorders and patients with psychological disorders like uncontrollable anger and 
compulsive gambling can also be treated with this therapy. Psychiatric problems like 
depression, substance abuse, and personality disorders, can also be dealt with it. Though 
most health problems are treated using medications, some of them having a psychological 
component like obesity, pre-menstrual syndrome, and chronic pain are also addressed 


> PsychologGenie, “Pros and Cons of Cognitive Behavioral Therapy,” PsycholoGenie, 
https://psychologenie.com/cognitive-behavioral-therapy. 
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using this therapy. While CBT has been used with a fair degree of success in many areas, 
this chapter will primarily focus on how this theory has been used with incarcerated 
offender populations due to its unique advantages. Even though Cognitive Behavioral 
Theory has been used successfully in the last century with a lot of success in diverse 
areas, it is not perfect. However, based on available research, it has been used with a lot 
of success in prison population especially with regards to helping offenders manage 
mental related problems and addictions and in preparing individuals for reentry and 


reintegration back to society after incarceration.° 


Cognitive Behavioral Theory in Prison Settings 

As of June 2020, the United States had the highest number of incarcerated 
individuals worldwide with more than 2.12 million people in prison while over seven 
million are said to be under the supervision of the correctional systems in jails and 
prisons or on probation or parole.’ Many individuals that are reentering society are 
usually at high risk for experiencing mental health and substance abuse problems. Taking 
advantage of studies on Cognitive Behavioral Theory and therapies, successful 
intervention programs have been introduced to help those that have experienced 


incarceration to better prepare for reentry with lower recidivism rates. Participation in 


°B. J. Wright et al., "Prisoner Reentry Research from 2000 to 2010: Results of a Narrative 
Review," Criminal Justice Review 39, no. 1 (March 2014): 37-57. 


7E. Duffin, "Countries With the Most Prisoners as of June 2020," Statista, 
https://www.statista.com/, 2020doi:https://www.statista.com/statistics/26296 1/countries-with-the-most- 
prisoners/#:~:. 
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therapeutic communities significantly increase the chances of a successful reentry and 
reintegration.® 

According to Galassi et al, “substance misuse disorders amongst criminal 
populations are common and hamper the potential for an individual’s successful 
reintegration into society after their release from prison. This is of concern given that a 
large percentage of prison populations have substance misuse disorders.” They also 
noted that over half of the inmates in state prisons in the United States of America 
reported experiencing symptoms that are consistent with a diagnosis of substance or drug 
misuse or dependence. Once inmates are released from prison, they are often likely to 
continue their involvement in drug use in the absence of support, and those who do are 
more likely to be re-arrested following release from prison than non-drug misusing peers. 
Community-oriented interventions that break this cycle and treat substance use disorders 
typically lead to lower incidences of reoffending, re-arrest, re-incarceration, and drug 
misuse. 

Based on available studies of the prison population in the United States, a high 
number of those incarcerated have been diagnosed with mental health problems and this 
situation is further exacerbated with substance addiction issues. Studies have shown that 
what most individuals need is healing and mental health treatment and not incarceration 
where they are further exposed to violent situations that compound their problems. While 


there is usually provision of mental health and behavioral support services for the 


8 W.N. Wayne, "A Multisite Evaluation of Prison-Based Therapeutic Community Drug 
Treatment," Criminal Justice and Behavior 34, no. 11 (November 2007): 1481-1498. 


° A. Galassi, E. Mpofu, and J. Athanasou, "Therapeutic Community Treatment of an Inmate 
Population with Substance Use Disorders: Post-Release Trends in Re-Arrest, Re-Incarceration, and Drug 
Misuse Relapse," International Journal of Environmental Research and Public Health 12, no. 6 (2015): 
7059-7072, doi:https://doi.org/10.3390/ijerph 120607059. 
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incarcerated, due to many factors, including funding issues, many of those returning to 
society are not able to continue their treatment regimen thus predisposing them to the 
many factors that increase the rate of recidivism. I have been opportune to witness the 
impact of a variety of therapeutic community intervention programs from participation in 
prison ministry through Kairos International and as a trained reentry Navigator and 
Mentor for a privately run program, Kindway/Embark that works at two correctional 
institutions in the state of Ohio. My participation has been with incarcerated offenders at 
the Marion Correctional Institution, Marion, Ohio. 

Many studies have also shown that continuity of behavioral and mental support 
services during incarceration, prior to release and post release significantly boost the 
chances of a successful reentry. !° There are, however, several obstacles to receiving 
much needed support post release notably eligibility problems, loss of insurance during 
incarceration and difficulty in navigating the many layers of bureaucratic bottlenecks and 
stigma that returning citizens are exposed to. While most people expect quick fixes to the 
challenges faced by returning citizens, there is no doubt that rehabilitation and support for 
returning citizens takes a long time, and perhaps may last a lifetime and as such it is 
important that those returning are well prepared through participation in a therapeutic 
community that will help them understand themselves and others better and also 
empower them with social skills to not only survive but thrive in society. 

While a significant number of those who are incarcerated have been diagnosed 
with preexisting mental health issues, lack of adequate care and support while in prison 
complicates their mental health situations and can sometimes result in further violence 
while incarcerated. In preparing inmates for reentry into society, the therapeutic 


‘0 Wright et al., "Prisoner Reentry Research from 2000 to 2010," 37-57. 
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community system model is used to help introduce participants to cognitive and 
behavioral theories that help them not only better understand themselves but also play 
well with others. Participants are also taught how to develop new and positive ways to 
think and over time model these positive behaviors for others in community. There is a 
lot of emphasis on helping individuals to become better team players while also 
strengthening their own skill sets. The whole purpose of exposure to Cognitive 
Behavioral Theories is to help develop meaningful strategies that can lead to behavioral 
changes that ultimately enhance wellness over time. Participants in these programs are 
trained to identify self-imposed obstacles to better cognitive approaches by identifying 


“stinking thinking” or self-limiting of self-defeating thinking and behaviors. 


Application of Cognitive Behavioral Theory to Project 


Cognitive Behavioral Theory/Therapeutic Communities and the Biblical Foundations 

Based on the evaluation of the import of Cognitive Behavioral Theory and its use 
in therapeutic communities to help groups identify behaviors and thinking patterns that 
result in habits and behaviors that inhibit holistic wellness, I have seen how the 
community that evolved after the coming of the Holy Spirit on the Day of Pentecost 
recorded in Acts chapter two leveraged strength from their communal interactions to help 
one another to live dutifully into the mandate to love one another as Jesus loved them. 

One of the primary goals of this doctoral project was to help in the transformation 
of individuals — to become not only better disciples of Jesus but better citizens in the 


process. The first century Christian community highlighted in the biblical foundation 
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chapter leveraged cognitive behavior and relationship dynamics in how they intentionally 
devoted themselves to the communal practices of teaching, fellowship, breaking of bread 
and the spiritual discipline of prayer. Just like participation in a therapeutic community 
has been known to bring about individual and group transformation, participation in 
biblically grounded accountability groups as is noticeable from the communal gathering 
in Acts chapter 2:42-47 also resulted in transformation and growth of the gathered body 
of believers as distinct from the external community. Using the Cognitive Behavioral 
Theory in therapeutic communities in the reentry process helps the participants to 


develop trust and identify negative cognitive issues in a safe and accountable setting. 


Therapeutic Communities — What Are They? 

They are residential programs that leverage hierarchical model with treatment 
strategies with increased level of personal and social responsibility. Just as personal 
commitment and accountability determines success in such communities ahead of 
reentry, participation in small groups including mentoring and accountable discipleship in 
a local church community will enhance the holistic development of faithful and devoted 
disciples who will not only make disciples of others but will help in the transformation of 
their families, the church and society at large. In the Therapeutic Community Model, the 
phrase “If you are going to talk the talk, walk the walk” is a very important concept that 
resonates with what this doctoral project is all about. The aim is to help the body of 
Christ “to develop and nurture Christian disciples who not only talk the talk but walk 


their talk on a daily basis.” 
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Just as group dynamics plays a crucial role in the therapeutic communities in the 


recovery and successful transition of inmates back to society, the body of Christ is 
expected to leverage the strength of each individual component part to build up the 
collective for the cause of the kingdom. Inmates often share a common desire to become 
better to overcome addictions and stigma of incarceration after reentry and reintegration 
into society. This is also important for the followers of Jesus Christ who have been called 
out of darkness for the greatest purpose on earth, to share the good news of Jesus Christ 
by living fully into the beloved community that Jesus died and was raised to birth. 

The therapeutic community program taking advantage of cognitive therapy is a 
positive environment for learning how to be accountable for one’s choices in a caring 
community where members can help themselves and each other make positive changes. 
Staff and residents work together to establish and maintain a positive, growth-filled 
environment. Community members focus on behavioral change, accountability and 
confronting attitudes, behaviors, and criminal thinking patterns, which are destructive to 
individuals and the life of the program. It is a place to set goals, develop discipline and 
practice behaviors that lead to successful living. It is a place where you learn to let go of 
a “victim mentality” and incorporate an “accountability mentality” into all your 
relationships. The program allows you a chance to change, to confront mistakes and 
accept responsibility for your life. 

One of the key lessons from the biblical foundations chapter that clearly resonates 
with the advantages inherent in participation in therapeutic communities leveraging 
Cognitive Behavioral Theory is the advantage of teaching new converts. Just as the early 


community of faith in the first century Jerusalem church devoted itself to the apostolic 
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teaching, studies carried out in therapeutic communities in prison populations, including 
that by Bozick et al show that provision of “correctional education may help reduce 
recidivism and improve labor market opportunities in several ways, although as 
criminologists have pointed out, surprisingly little attention has been paid to the 


theoretical mechanisms linking education provided in prison with post release 


outcomes.”!! 


Expatiating on their study, Bozick et al also noted, “though we are unable to 
directly test such mechanisms in our present meta-analysis (which relies on using data 
from past studies), we briefly describe them here as a framework for conceptualizing the 
role and benefits of education programs in the justice system.” 


Cognitive and moral development are seen as central to changing offender 
behavior through education, providing inmates with knowledge and challenges 
that give them important skills as well as expand their sense of purpose and life 
goals. Duguid (1982) argued that education should change an offender’s 
perception of reality by improving and expanding cognitive development, moral 
development, and sociopolitical development. Most criminals, Duguid 
maintained, were at a cognitive-developmental state typical of adolescents in 
which they were unable to see alternative solutions to problems, unable to express 
empathy, and unable to understand the long-term consequences of their present 
actions. This, coupled with an authoritarian cognitive style— characterized by 
rigidity and intolerance of ambiguity—leads to criminal behavior.!* 


A noteworthy highlight from the study carried out by Bozick et all is that “in aggregating 
the findings from 57 studies published or released between January 1, 1980, and 
December 31, 2017, they found that inmates participating in correctional education 


programs are 32% less likely to recidivate when compared with inmates who did not 


'R. Bozick et al., "Does Providing Inmates With Education Improve Post Release Outcomes? A 
Meta-Analysis of Correctional Education Programs in the United States," Journal of Experimental 
Criminology 14, no. 3 (2018): 389-428, http://dtl.idm.oclc.org/login?url=https://search-proquest- 
com.dtl.idm.oclc.org/docview/20435 14195 ?accountid=202487. 


2 Bozick et al., "Does Providing Inmates with Education Improve Post Release Outcomes?" 389- 
428. 
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participate in correctional education programs.”!? One of the fundamental challenges that 
has bedeviled the church in recent times is the lack of focus on strong biblical teaching to 
help spiritual development. The insight that I have further gained from this research into 
the merits of Cognitive Behavioral Theory in therapeutic communities, especially in 
prison populations is that change in behavior and cognition is without doubt a function of 


teaching and learning, whether in the secular world or in the church. 


Cognitive Behavioral Theory/Therapeutic Communities and Historical Foundations 

One of the noteworthy things that John Wesley, as the founder of the Methodist 
movement, did which historians agree was a game changer was to identify and leverage 
the importance of learning and accountable discipleship as a model for spiritual 
formation. For Wesley and his siblings, their upbringing in a strict environment modeled 
by their clergy father and spiritually versatile mother provided the foundation for their 
own spiritual forays in subsequent years. Also, for John Wesley especially and his 
younger brother Charles, the impact of their participation in accountable discipleship 
starting with their membership in the Holy Club was pivotal. During their years at 
Oxford, their participation in small group discipleship is credited to have solidified their 
determination to leverage small groups in the forms of classes and bands to develop the 
form of accountable Christian discipleship that served Methodism well in the eighteenth 
century. 

Susanna Wesley is described as one of the great mothers of history because of the 
wonderful impact she played in the life of her children and this evokes memories of the 


'3 Bozick et al., "Does Providing Inmates with Education Improve Post Release Outcomes?" 389- 
428. 
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role that Paul ascribes to the grandmother and mother of Timothy in one of his letters “I 
am reminded of your sincere faith, a faith that lived first in your grandmother Lois and 
your mother Eunice and now, I am sure, lives in you” (2 Timothy 1:5). As Wesley 
devoted time to his personal studies and growth in Christian discipleship, he became 
convinced that “holy living is essential to the nature of true Christianity.” 

Bozick et al. in their study of the impact of therapeutic communities stressed the 
importance of Cognitive Behavioral Theory in the approach to teaching of inmates noting 
that: 

In acquiring new bodies of knowledge via academic courses, inmates can 

potentially gain the theoretical context that can expedite their transition to more 

mature developmental states wherein they have an opportunity to deepen their 
intellectual capacities and expand their understanding of the consequences of their 
behaviors. Changing behaviors, however, requires more than providing facts or 
information; it requires emphasizing problem-solving strategies, challenging 
offenders to a style of thought that involves greater subtlety and complexity than 
they are used to.'4 
As Ihave reviewed the use of Cognitive Behavioral Theory in helping to prepare inmates 
to successfully reintegrate into society, I have found better appreciation for the approach 
of John Wesley in the distinctive idea of developing strong Christian communities 
through biblically focused small groups which helped to fast track the spiritual 
development of the group of early adherents to the way of life offered by Wesley to 
members of the Church of England in eighteenth century England. 

In addition to my participation in transformative learning communities through 

the Kairos Prison ministry, I have also been privileged to participate in Learning Circles 


and Citizens Circles which are also learning processes that have leveraged the use of 


Cognitive Behavioral Theories in helping participants to promote safety and build trust 


4 Bozick et al., "Does Providing Inmates with Education Improve Post Release Outcomes?" 389- 
428. 
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especially amongst victims of past abuse and violence. One of the advantages inherent in 
participation in Listening Circles is found in its structure and approach. Listening Circles 
create time, space, and an authentic audience for the voice of victims and those in the 
pews who have been impacted by systemic abuse and consistent denials, to speak and to 
be heard. The created space is both safe and sacred. 

In therapeutic communities that leveraged Cognitive Behavioral Theory based 
therapy, one of the undergirding principles is that the learning process comes from the 
community itself. The community is the agent of change. In a healthy therapeutic 
community, one learns positive pro-social values and models them in the community. In 
the therapeutic community there is a common belief that people can and do change for 
the better if they so choose. In the therapeutic community the differences are minimized. 
While there is value in the differences among cultural and ethnic backgrounds, all 
participants suffer from the common problems of addiction. All members are given equal 
opportunity to succeed. 

This same approach is true for accountable discipleship models where participants 
are trained to speak the truth in love to their brothers and sisters. The common problem in 
the Christian community is the need to break the chokehold of sin. Just like participants 
undergoing CBT learn new coping skills from changing the way they think and approach 
issues, the same approach was adopted in the doctoral project where identified 
participants were introduced to new ways of thinking and living modeled on biblical 


principles which over time translate into new ways of being, relating and loving. 
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Cognitive Behavioral Theory/Therapeutic Communities and Theological Foundations 
While the Church has over the years made the mistake of assuming that members 
will naturally become disciples over time, it is becoming increasingly clear that unless 
there is a structured discipleship program that will help members make the difficult 
transition from membership to discipleship is introduced and maintained, the church will 
continue to experience spiritual drift and membership attrition. If we are to regain the 
church’s leading role in societal transformation, we must start with how we train and 
disciple adherents in the faith. While the theological foundations chapter primarily 
focused on the historical value of the Heidelberg Catechism in the faith and spiritual 
formation of early Christians, doing this research into the vast area of psychology, 
especially the Cognitive Behavioral Theory has been quite beneficial. The chapter 
addresses how the theory has been used successfully in therapeutic communities 
especially in prisons. The research in the prison systems has further underscored the 
importance of a mixed approach in how we train disciples simply because individuals 
have different ways and approaches to learning since our nurturing impacts our cognition 


in more ways than we can even begin to understand. 


The Science and Religion Relationship 

To say that there is a sustained conflict between proponents of science and 
religion is putting it quite mildly. There are many scientists who see religion, or any 
construct based on faith as misguided or evil and there are equally proponents and 
defenders of religion who see science and some of its historical theories, especially 


evolutionary theory as evil and attack on God. Yet, there are scientists who have a deep 
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religious background who have been able to navigate the difficult challenges between the 


two fields. According to McGrath, understanding the complex relationship between 
science and religion is not easy and he poses the questions “How are we to understand the 
complex relationship between science and religion?” It is not an easy matter to analyze 
with considerable variations between the different natural sciences in terms of their 
methods and approaches while also noting that the term “religion” is notoriously difficult 
to define with the considerable differences and conflicts that are sometimes observable 
even with adherents of varying faith traditions.'> 
Albert Einstein, one of the most brilliant minds that the world of science has 
known, shared the following insight about the intricate relationship between science and 
religion: 
Now, even though the realms of religion and science in themselves are clearly 
marked off from each other, nevertheless there exist between the two strong 
reciprocal relationships and dependencies. Though religion may be that which 
determines the goal, it has, nevertheless, learned from science, in the broadest 
sense, what means will contribute to the attainment of the goals it has set up. But 
science can only be created by those who are thoroughly imbued with the 
aspiration toward truth and understanding. This source of feeling, however, 
springs from the sphere of religion. To this there also belongs the faith in the 
possibility that the regulations valid for the world of existence are rational, that is, 
comprehensible to reason. I cannot conceive of a genuine scientist without that 
profound faith. The situation may be expressed by an image: science without 
religion is lame, religion without science is blind.'* 
Should we see then science and religion as enemies, strangers, friends, or partners? 


McGrath goes on to reference the pioneering work of Ian Barbour regarding how to 


explain or categorize the relationship between science and religion. According to 


SA. E. McGrath, Science and Religion: A New Introduction (Chichester, UK: John Wiley and 
Sons, 2009), liii. 


'6 A. Einstein, "Science, Philosophy and Religion, A Symposium: The Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion in Their Relationship to the Democratic Way of Life," Science and Religion, 
1941, https://sacred-texts.com/aor/einstein/einsci.htn#TWO. 
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McGrath, Barbour identified the following typology when it comes to science and 
religion, conflict, independence, dialogue, and integration. 

As someone who trained as a microbiologist before entering vocational ministry, I 
will tend towards the dialogue model to typify the relationship between science and 
religion. This view aligns with that shared by Albert Einstein in his thoughts on the 
relationship between science and religion as quoted above. For instance, there have been 
notable advances in the field of archaeological science that continue to confirm or align 
with some historical portions of the Bible. I am by no means saying that Christianity 
needs science to help its faith adherents believe what is recorded in the Bible. The point I 
am making is that science continues to provide some empirical proof for some of the 
historical narratives in the Bible with the discovery of some of the historical sites. 

The assertion by McGrath that references how the late Catholic Pontiff, Pope 
John Paul II in 1998 describes the interrelationship between science and religion is 
instructive, “The church and the scientific community will inevitably interact; their 
options do not include isolation.” So, what form might their interaction take? How might 
they complement each other? For John Paul II, the answer was clear: “Science can purify 
religion from error and superstition; religion can purify science from idolatry and false 
absolutes. Each can draw the other into a wider world, a world in which both can 
flourish.”!” 

While I was trained to think as a scientist, I have come to understand that I can 
still see inherent advantages in leveraging breakthroughs and development in science 
without allowing this mindset to erode or affect my theological understanding or 
foundation. According to McGrath, dialogue as a way of understanding the dynamics 


'7 McGrath, Science and Religion, lv. 
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between science and religion also respects the “distinct identity of its participants, while 
exploring shared presuppositions and assumptions” and he further notes that Ian Barbour 
who developed the typology favored dialogue as the most satisfactory of all the various 
approaches. '® 

Even though there continues to be issues with the approach of science and 
religion in several areas, open and constructive engagement between these two areas will 
continue to be beneficial to humanity. This approach through this doctoral project of 
looking at the inherent benefits in having a more robust understanding of Cognitive 
Behavioral Theory and how our thinking influences our relationship dynamics, towards 
having a better understanding from scientific research on how the human brain works has 
proven helpful in how to develop stronger communal relationships. Without a doubt, the 
pros of continuing dialogue between science and religion far outweighs the cons and I 
will continue to leverage scientific research and resources in better understanding of what 


I continue to learn about God’s special revelation contained in the Holy scriptures. 


Conclusion 

One of the primary goals of this doctoral project was to help in the transformation 
of individuals — to become not only better disciples of Jesus but better citizens in the 
process. Using the Cognitive Behavioral Theory in therapeutic communities in the 
reentry process helps the participants to develop trust and identify negative cognitive 
issues in a safe and accountable setting. Therapeutic communities are residential 
programs that leverage hierarchical model with treatment strategies with increased level 
of personal and social responsibility. Just as personal commitment and accountability 


'8 McGrath, Science and Religion, lvi. 
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determines success in therapeutic communities ahead of reentry, participation in small 
groups including mentoring in a local church community enhances the development of 
faithful and devoted disciples who will not only make disciples of others but will help in 
the transformation of their families, the church and society at large. 

As previously noted, in the Therapeutic Community Model, the phrase “If you are 
going to talk the talk, walk the walk” is a very important concept that resonates with what 
this doctoral project set out to achieve in the Body of Christ, which is to develop and 
nurture Christian disciples who not only talk the talk but walk their talk on a daily basis. 
Just as group dynamics plays a crucial role in the therapeutic communities in the recovery 
and successful transition of inmates back to society, the body of Christ is expected to 
leverage the strength of each individual component to build up the collective for the 
cause of the kingdom. Most inmates share a common desire to become better, to 
overcome addictions and stigma of incarceration after reentry, as followers of Jesus 
Christ. We have been called out of darkness for the greatest purpose on earth to share the 
good news of Jesus Christ by living fully into the beloved community that Jesus died and 
was raised to birth. 

Cognitive Behavioral Theory is highly goal-oriented and focused, with the 
therapist taking a very active role. People work with their therapist toward mutually 
established goals. The process is explained in detail and people are often given 
homework to complete between sessions. Discipleship is not an end but a means to a 
desired end — the transformation and renewing of the human mind in the likeness of 
Jesus. Discipleship is best done with an experienced mentor just as a trained therapist 


helps people with cognitive behavior therapy. Just as psychologists leverage their 
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knowledge of how the human cognition impacts thinking and behavior, this project 
leveraged my understanding of how individuals learn and unlearn behavior. In Christian 
communities, the mentoring and small group experience is designed to take advantage of 
the benefits of how engagement in therapeutic communities has helped individuals to 
develop better coping and learning skills that have resulted in lifestyle changes. 

In her book, Judith Beck provides the following insight on why cognitive 
behavior has been successful, “In a nutshell, Cognitive model proposes that dysfunctional 
thinking (which influences the patients mood and behavior) is common to all 
psychological disturbances. When people learn to evaluate their thinking in a more 
realistic and adaptive way, they experience improvement in their emotional state and in 
their behavior.”!? Our actions is ultimately a reflection of our thinking. 

One of the greatest benefits of CBT is that it helps individuals to develop coping 
skills that can be useful both now and in the future. Just as it has been leveraged 
successfully in the field of psychology, so can principles from the theory be used to 
improve engagement and commitment of participants in the accountable discipleship 
model that is the focus of this doctoral project. However, change is difficult and those to 
be involved must be willing to make the sacrifice and be willing to change. Participation 
in a CBT program without the commitment of the participant to the structured nature will 
not result in any improvement. This will also be the case in the accountable discipleship 
model which is a structured process of Christian formation. 

Using CBT has been quite successful in helping individuals make life altering 
changes and has proven useful in reducing the rate of recidivism amongst incarcerated 


'9 J. S. Beck, Cognitive Behavior Therapy: Basics and Beyond, 2nd ed. (New York, NY: Guilford 
Press, 2011), 3. 
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population. It is my hope that successful partnership with committed individuals taking 


advantage of human cognitive behaviors principles can help to improve and bring about a 
more collaborative partnership in developing accountable discipleship programs that 
produce reproducible results. As part of participation in CBT program, individuals are 
equipped to identify negative and harmful thoughts and behaviors that can truncate any 
positive gains if not adequately addressed. 

Even after steps are taken to address this, the participant must be encouraged to 
practice the new coping and stress mitigating skills they learn to avoid a regression to 
negative thinking and behavior. For instance, there have been concerns expressed as to 
how the COVID-19 pandemic has resulted in increase in mental health issues because of 
the prolonged isolation, especially its negative impact on those whose progress was tied 
to their involvement in communal therapy and life enhancement skill programs. For 
example, a person with a substance use disorder might start practicing new coping skills 
and rehearsing ways to avoid or deal with social situations that could potentially trigger a 
relapse. 

One key factor that CBT uses is goal setting as an important step in moving away 
from damaging and negative behaviors and being around those who model positive 
behaviors. That is why community is so integral to the development of the Christian faith. 
Goal setting can both be short-term and long-term with measurables to track progress. As 
part of the Accountable Discipleship Program, individuals will not only be introduced to 
important concepts, but they will also be trained on how to make these concepts work for 
them individually to maximum advantage. Leveraging principles of Cognitive Behavioral 


Therapy will help facilitate the success of the Accountable Discipleship Model with 
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active engagement of the participants. This should ideally result in the making of fully 


devoted disciples who will be able to make disciples of others. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


The fulcrum of this research work was to test the hypothesis that mentoring and 
training of individuals serves an integral role and will positively impact adherence to 
discipleship principles. The solution proposed to test the hypothesis was informed by my 
personal experience as a disciple and from experience garnered from serving at local 
congregations through the years. The work involved the implementation of practical steps 
to help the participants faithfully observe the mandate made by Jesus in Matthew 28:18- 
20. The theme of the hands-on project work was “Disciples Making Disciples,” and it 
involved a preliminary workshop to introduce the selected participants to the basic 
practices of discipleship informed by biblical and practical research. 

It was not just about inviting people to participate — they were all individually 
approached and informed on the reasons why the project was being implemented. In his 
public ministry, Jesus talked about counting the cost of discipleship and this process 
leveraged that principle. The main component of the project was the sermon/teaching 
series on six basic but fundamental practices for those aspiring to become fully devoted 
disciples and followers of Jesus. The practices taught were observable from the research 
phase of the project, particularly the biblical foundations research and the life of Jesus 


and those who served as the pioneer members of the church in the first-century. 
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Participants were prepped to learn what it means to be a disciple and how they 
can leverage certain practices in community that over time become integral to their way 
of life. These practices, when fully embraced and lived out, helps us align with God’s 
purpose for our lives both individually and corporately. The workshop sessions were 
designed to be interactive and to promote and create an opportunity for participation by 
all. Because the participants were going to be missing regularly scheduled worship 
services due to the timing of the study sessions, the weekly sessions were designed to 
incorporate almost all the elements of normal worship, including the use of relevant 
worship videos to help the participants focus on the topic or practice that was scheduled 
for each week. 

Every effort was also made to recognize and accommodate the mixed and diverse 
audience. Based on the research or study on the life of Jesus Christ and that of the early 
church, the practices that were taught were limited to the following six — weekly 
corporate worship, small groups, daily devotional practices, serving others, giving/living 
generously and witness — faith sharing. These practices are important responses to the 
Great Commandment taught by Jesus and recorded in Matthew 22:37-40. Jesus helpfully 
summarized all the commandments into two — to love God with all our heart, all our soul 
and all our mind and then to love our neighbor as ourselves. Jesus affirmed that all the 
law and all the demands of the prophets are based on these two commandments. 

The weekly sessions provided an opportunity for a deep dive into the various 
practices and explored how practicing them faithfully was a great means to a desired end 
and not an end. The benefits of the practices were enumerated, and practical approaches 


discussed about living into them by making them habits. Apart from the information 
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gleaned from the research, I also discovered that in my personal life and that of others, 
including the participants in the study that there is most definitely a positive link between 
our growth in discipleship and what we practice. 

In addition to the spiritual growth practices explored, participants were also 
exposed to useful insights from the book study that was part of the project. Participants 
explored together what it means to be a fully functional versus a nominal member. The 
selected book, J am a Church Member written by Dr. Thom Rainer provided practical 
tools and insight on what it means to be a fully involved and committed church member. 
The topics discussed in the book helped to shape the discussions and interactions during 
the weekly sessions — what it means to be a functioning church member, what it means to 
be a unifying church member, what it means to be a selfless church member not hung up 
on personal preferences and desires, how to be a praying church member, how to lead 
one’s family to be healthy church members, and how to treasure church membership as a 
gift. The benefits of this book study will be highlighted later in this chapter. 

Christian discipleship is about relationship, and this is based on authentic 
friendship framed by trust and love for one another. Rudy Rasmus makes the following 
assertion to underscore the importance of love driven relationship: 

At some point in our lives, we are wise to ask, “What is a good friend? And am I 

one? Some people regard friends as those who have your back. Others say friends 

are those who cheer you up when you’re down. For me, a friend is someone who 
will be honest with me — even if that means telling me things I don’t like. I’ve had 
many true friends through the years, and the common factor in our friendships is 
that my friends want to help me grow as much as I want to help them grow. 


Friendship is meant to foster personal growth — to help us become all that we can 
be according to God’s design.! 


' Rudy Rasmus, Love Period: When All Else Fails (Franklin, TN: Worthy Publishing, 2014), 166. 
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The whole essence of Christian accountable discipleship is to have friends who will have 
your back and at the same time be able to tell you what you need to hear. Those kinds of 
friends do not grow on trees. They need to be cultivated as part of authentic relationships 
and the friendships we form based on mutual love for Jesus Christ. This is one of the best 
friendships ever, which is the type of self-giving friendship that Jesus built with those 
who associated with him during his earthly ministry, and that is the type of relationship 
this study sets out to help individuals grow into through an accountable discipleship 
model. It took Jesus all three years of his ministry to develop the rag-tag bunch of 
individuals that he called to follow him. They were by no means perfect, but Jesus called 
them, and through the help of the Holy Spirit that continually reminded them of the 
teaching of Jesus, they were in turn able to teach others. Their strength came from what 
they did and modeled in community. 

In chapters two to five, I reiterated some important themes that are quite 


important if accountable discipleship is to work. I have summarized them as follows: 


Biblical Foundations Chapter 

Through the exegetical study of the passage from Acts 2:42-47, certain core 
practices essential to becoming devoted disciples of Jesus Christ were identified. In the 
early church described by Luke, they devoted themselves to the apostles teaching, 
fellowship, breaking of bread, and to prayers. Using the Bible and other resources as a 
guide, this project focused on encouraging the commitment of participants to the 
following six spiritual disciplines of weekly worship, small group participation, daily 


devotional practices, serving others, living generously through regular giving and witness 
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through faith sharing. These practices are a good means to growth in discipleship and not 
an end. 

While one of the myriad challenges facing the contemporary church is that of an 
accountable model for Christian discipleship, which really is about the care and nurturing 
of members, the goal is to partner with laity to raise the spiritual temperature of 
participants. 

Despite the observable challenges, revitalization and renewed growth can occur if 
we embrace biblical teaching and mentoring of participants, encouragement of bonding 
through fellowship in small groups and cells, opportunities to break bread together, 
including events and service opportunities, and regular time of personal and corporate 
Bible Study and prayer. A true disciple of Jesus will be devoted and committed to doing 
their utmost to the glory of God. The concept of a devoted Christian is an oxymoron in 
the sense that becoming a Christian or follower of Jesus is an acknowledgement that we 
have decided to abandon the world and its attractions, and that we are no longer our own 


but belong to the Lord. 


Historical Foundations Chapter 
In their book, The Band Meeting, Watson and Kisker make the following 
important point: 


More and more churches are reawakening to the need people have for community, 
which cannot be met in the context of a large gathering like a weekly worship 
service. Community, small groups, fellowship, accountability: these are all words 
that increasingly seem to be on the lips of church leaders and folks with the best 
intentions. They want to help other people grown in their relationship with God 
and others.” 


> Kevin Watson and Scott Kisker, The Band Meeting - Rediscovering Relational Discipleship in 
Transformational Community (Franklin, TN: Seedbed Publishing, 2017), 5. 
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John Wesley, the subject of the historical foundations chapter, embarked on a spiritual 
odyssey that revolutionized the Christian movement and religious landscape in England 
during his time with his bold outdoor preaching, and continues to have far reaching 
implications for personal spiritual development across the globe. While he stayed within 
the ordered life of the Church of England all through his years, Wesley through his gifts 
of administration and spiritual mentoring helped to organize what was initially a 
movement within the established Church of England but later metamorphosed into a 
denomination that has grown worldwide to over sixty million members. 

The life of John Wesley and that of his brother Charles and their contemporaries, 
like George Whitefield, provides wonderful inspiration for the modern church at such a 
time like this when the insidious challenges of culture appear to be affecting the spiritual 
growth of members and numerical growth of the church. Pursuit of personal and 
corporate holiness was one of the driving forces behind the formation of discipleship 
groups in early Methodism. According to Kevin Watson, “The society meeting, the class 
meeting, and the band meeting were the key structures that were intended to bring 
Wesley’s vision for social holiness to life.”? Adopting similar practices of strong Bible 
instruction, with focused small groups can help to address the spiritual, numerical, and 
spiritual decline being experienced amongst contemporary United Methodists. This 
doctoral project aimed at doing just that — to bring about spiritual reawakening and 
development of devoted discipleship amongst followers of Jesus in the local church 


context. 


3 Watson, Pursuing Social Holiness, 47. 
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Theological Foundations Chapter 


Whether we accept it or not, what we believe ultimately defines us and by 
extension, influences our thoughts, and actions. In no area of life is our belief more 
important than in our faith convictions. The early church, to affirm apostolic teachings 
and address heretical teachings, formulated Creedal statements about the identity of Jesus 
Christ and other doctrines of our Christian faith. 

Writing on the importance of Christian Creeds as part of the theology of worship, 
Peterson notes as follows: 

Creeds are not simply concepts for our heads but frames of reference that shape 

our bodily living in the world. What does it mean to live daily under the 

affirmation that it is not I but “God the Father almighty, maker and creator of 
heaven and earth” who is the center of creation? What does it mean to seek 
healing and forgiveness during times of despair through the name of Jesus Christ, 

“who suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, died and was buried, on the 

third day he rose again”? What does it mean to recognize that I am not the source 

of my power and life, but “the Holy Spirit is the Lord and giver of all life’? What 
does it mean to be people of hope who have been and are being healed to 
participate in the present and coming kingdom of God, “who look for the 
resurrection of the dead, and the life of the world to come?# 
The above questions posed in the Creedal statements of the church that were formulated 
in the early centuries by the fathers of the church help new Christians to better understand 
their faith. They are answered in the Heidelberg Catechism, which is the primary focus of 
the theological foundations chapter. The church through its beginning has put in place 
doctrines to help guide the faithful. One notable field that has been quite helpful is the 


area of theological anthropology, which is defined by Peterson as “the conversation of 


who humans are called to be in light of who God has revealed God to be.”> In order to be 


4 Brent Peterson, Created to Worship: God's Invitation to Become Fully Human (Kansas City, 
MO: Beacon Hill Press, 2012), 136. 


> Peterson, Created to Worship, 17. 
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able to enrich the disciples in the contemporary church, we need a robust and scripturally 
grounded discipleship theology that is supported by tradition, reason, and experience to 
undergird the theological task of the church. 

Affirming the importance of the Catechumenate as a tool for the formation of 
Christian disciples, Powers explains that, “though the structures and forms of the 
catechumenate varied in different times and locations in the early centuries of the church, 
the purpose was always the same — formation into an unmistakable Christian way of life 
and love.” The end of this Christian way of love ushered in through the birth, life, death, 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ is best experienced in a distinctive Christian community 
formed through an accountable discipleship process. That was the sole focus of this 
project, to help participants grow deeper in Christian discipleship through interactions 


with others. 


Interdisciplinary Foundations Chapter 

The area of science chosen for the interdisciplinary foundations research was 
psychology with the focus on the importance of Cognitive Behavioral Therapy (CBT) 
and how it helps individuals to develop coping skills that can be useful both now and in 
the future. Just as it has been leveraged successfully in the field of psychology, so can 
principles from the theory be used to improve engagement and commitment of 
participants in the accountable discipleship model. However, change is difficult and those 
involved needed to make the sacrifice. Participation in a Cognitive Behavioral Therapy 


program without the commitment of the participant to the structured nature will not result 


6 J, A. Powers, "Ecclesia Semper Sanctificanda: Historic Models of Cathechesis and the 
Cultivation of Social Holiness," Asbury Journal 74, no. 1 (2019): 85-107, 
doi: 10.7252/Journal.01.20195.05s. 
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in any improvement. This principle applied in the case of the accountable discipleship 
model adopted for this work. 

From the foundational chapters, it was my conclusion that a holistic and 
collaborative approach was essential to any program for accountable discipleship in the 
community of faith. Leveraging on the various insights from the previous chapters helped 
to shape the approach to the project. As a result of their participation in the five weekly 
sessions, participants were exposed to the holistic view of biblical discipleship which is 
accountable in nature and what it entails. The entire focus of the project was to help 
participants identify personal growth areas and to leverage the beloved community to live 


into God’s calling and plan for his best creation. 


Methodology 

The project leveraged the mixed methods approach, which was deployed in line 
with best practices and the robust guidance provided in the book by Creswell’ for 
collecting and integrating data. Because we all have individual and unique experiences 
when it comes to how we encounter and understand God, using the qualitative approach 
in this research was quite helpful as it the allowed unique voices of the participants to be 
heard. In his research on qualitative methods and why they are used, Sofaer noted in his 
principal finding that: 

Qualitative research methods are valuable in providing rich descriptions of 

complex phenomena; tracking unique or unexpected events; illuminating the 


experience and interpretation of events by actors with widely differing stakes and 
roles; giving voice to those whose views are rarely heard; conducting initial 


T John W. Creswell and J. Daniel Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and 
Mixed Methods Approaches (Los Angeles, CA: SAGE Publications, 2018), 215. 
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explorations to develop theories and to generate and even test hypotheses; and 
moving toward explanations.® 


Without a doubt, Christian discipleship is a complex phenomenon with diverse individual 
experiences. 

Apart from the inherent challenges of time limitation for the project, a qualitative 
approach was adopted because of the first-hand nature of the information gathered, which 
were based on direct information from the participants. It made it easier to be able to 
understand the behaviors of the participants including subjective responses to surveys and 
interviews. Discipleship has to do with how individuals understand their growth and as 
such they were able to describe and record what they were learning in their own words 
from interactions with one another and with the facilitator. The information was based on 
their cognitive abilities and how they were able to process the information that was 
presented at the weekly sessions. 

Even though it was originally designed to be a hybrid model, the study was 
mostly implemented through five weekly in-person sessions, while the exit interview was 
done using Zoom. Interested members of the public were invited to participate in the 
study through different means — information was posted on Facebook using my personal 
account and that of a Facebook group that I manage. Interestingly, I received only one 
response through this means, and the person was not able to participate due to conflicts 
with their schedule and the timing of the gatherings. In addition, I contacted some of my 
clergy colleagues and asked for their help in enlisting the participation of some of their 
members. Out of the eight participants who finally signed up, they were all recruited 


through personal contact and discussions to get them to commit. One participant, 


8S. Sofaer, “Qualitative Methods: What are They and Why use Them?” Health Services Research 
34, no. 5 (December 1999): 1101-18. 
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however, attended only the first gathering and asked to be excused and their reason will 
be mentioned when I discuss the summary of learnings in this chapter. The original plan, 
when this study was initially conceived, was to use lay members of my former place of 
service at Zion UMC, Toledo as the context associates, but this had to change after the 
church closed and I was reassigned by my Bishop. The next sections list and discuss in 


detail the data collection methods used for this study, 


Pre- and Post-Surveys/Questionnaires 

All the participants in the study were invited to complete the pre-survey and at the 
end of the weekly sessions, they were all sent an online link to complete the survey. An 
online survey service provider, Surveyplanet was engaged to gather information online 
through a paid subscription. The participants were also able to complete their informed 
consent forms online while some completed printed copies. In addition to the core 
participants in the study, the opportunity was given to others, a Control Group (CG) to 
also complete the pre-survey to provide a general overview of a mixed group of other 
practicing Christians and their understanding of the basics of discipleship for comparison 
with the participants in the study. Some questions asked of the participants in the pre- 


survey are as follows: 


1. Were you born into a Christian Family? Yes (] No 


2. Have you been baptized? Yes (| No [} 


3. When were you baptized? Infant (| Adult 


4, Are you currently a practicing Christian? Yes [| No 


2: Do you consider your relationship with God as a priority? Yes [|] No 
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6. How regularly do you go to church or participate in corporate worship? 


Weekly (Twice a Month 


Once a month 


On Special Occasions [Not at all 


fF How many times have you attended church in the last month (including online 
worship)? [] Weekly [| 1-3 times [jNot at all 

8. Was faith a major influence in your life growing up? Yes [] No 

9. Would you consider yourself a committed Christian? Yes [| No 

10. Do you practice any spiritual disciplines? Yes [| No 
(If yes, please mark all that apply) Weekly worship [| Attend Small Groups 
Daily Devotional Practices [| Prayer [| Serving Others [|] Giving (| Fasting 


Others 


11. Do you think you are living fully into God’s plan for your life? Yes 


12. Do you consider yourself to be a follower of Jesus? Yes 


Workshops 


No Uj Not Sure 


No 


The first gathering with the participants was a workshop to introduce them to the 


detailed plan for the study and what would be expected from them. It was important to 


use this first gathering to reiterate the information that had been shared previously to 


level-set expectations and share what to expect. At the workshop, an agenda was shared 


using a PowerPoint presentation. The workshop also included a period of worship using 


video worship songs that aligned with the theme of the study. In addition, breaks were 


incorporated, and participants were served lunch and refreshments at all the weekly 


gatherings. The final session was a workshop to recap and review all that the participants 


had learned and to help prepare them to complete the post-survey and prepare for the exit 
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interview through Zoom. There was an agenda defined for each of the sessions and a 


weekly email was sent to all the participants to share information on topics to be covered 
at the gatherings, and the Bible passages to be read in preparation. Text messages were 
also used to share information and to encourage daily prayers for individual and general 
concerns. The whole idea was to help the participants build community with one another 


by participating in the study. 


Journaling 

The participants were given personal journals to record their learnings and 
insights gained during the study. They were given the opportunity to write a one-page 
summary of their faith journey at the first gathering to gain some useful insight into their 


spiritual development prior to the study. 


Teaching/Sermon Series 

The study included the use of a sermon series that covered the six basic spiritual 
disciplines or habits that are expected in the life of a committed disciples of Jesus — it 
should be noted that this list is not exhaustive. The six disciplines or topics covered are 1) 
corporate worship in spirit and in truth based on John 4:1-42 and Acts 2:42-47, 2) small 
groups — staying connected based on Luke 6:12-16 and Acts 4:32-37, 3) personal 
devotions — soul tending based on Matthew 22:34-40, Mark 12:28-31 and Acts 1:14, 4) 
serving others — selfless living based on Matthew 20;20-28 and Mark 10:35-45, 5) regular 
giving — living generously based on Matthew 22:15-22 and Acts 4:32-37, and 6) witness 


— faith sharing based on Luke 19:28-40 and Acts 1:6-11. It was very important to 
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undergird the teachings on discipleship practices with scripture passages. The participants 
were taught that the practices are the ways we live out the Greatest Commandment of 
Jesus to love God and to love neighbor as noted in Matthew 22:37-40 and the Great 
Commission in Matthew 28:18-20. The synopsis of each teaching is included in the 
implementation section, and the sermon summaries shared with the participants weekly is 


included as appendixes. 


Book Study 

Each participant was given a free copy of the book, J am a Church Member by Dr. 
Thom Rainer. The primary reason for including the book as part of the accountable 
discipleship study was because it included practical insights on the importance of devoted 
and committed church membership and some of the practices covered in the 
Teaching/Sermon series. Dr. Thom Rainer? served as the President of Lifeway, the 
publishing arm of the Southern Baptist Convention for several years and this study book, 


like all his publications had scriptural underpinnings for the practices recommended. 


Bible Study 

As part of the process of helping the participants obtain a biblical understanding 
of the early church and how they approached discipleship, a short Bible study of three 
chapters of Acts of the Apostles — chapters 2, 3 and 4 was included with opportunity for 


the participants to engage in robust discussion about the passages. 


° The primary reason for using Dr. Thom Rainer’s book was because it spoke to the importance of 
functional church membership and leveraged information by Lifeway Research to support his claims. 
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Interviews 

After the final group session on Sunday, October 10, 2021, all participants were 
contacted, and personal exit interviews set up on Zoom to discuss their key takeaways 
and learnings from their participation in the study. The average time spent with each 


participant on Zoom was about an hour. 


Spiritual Gifts and Spiritual Fruit Inventory 

All participants were invited to take part in an online assessment to determine 
their spiritual gifts. I am thankful to Ron Ovitt of EmpowerMinistry.org who allowed the 
participants to take this assessment free of charge using their online assessment tool. 
Each participant received a detailed email tabulating the scores of their gifts by looking at 
the following areas: “their volunteering, what people ask them to do, what you like to do, 
and what you feel God is calling you to do or enabled you to do, as well as where they 
feel they are burdened.” Additionally, all the participants completed a Fruit of the Spirit 
inventory based on the fruit of the Spirit identified in Galatians 5:22-23. As ways to assist 
participants in making necessary or desired spiritual adjustments in their lives, they were 
also able to take an inventory of their current spiritual experience. 

The seven participants in the study met weekly on Sundays for three hours over 
five weeks — 9/12/21, 9/19/21, 9/26/21, 10/3/21, and 10/10/21 at Peace Church, 
Pickerington, Ohio. For our in-person sessions, we observed the required COVID-19 
mitigation protocols that were in place at the venue. Where social distancing was 
practicable, the participants were allowed to take off their masks as they felt comfortable, 


especially during lunch. 
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Implementation 

As previously noted, the study was scheduled to last eight sessions, but after 
consultation with my Faculty Mentor, Dr. Rudy Rasmus, it was decided to combine the 
teaching sessions and reduce the duration of the study to five weeks, during which the 
participants had contact with one another and the study facilitator for three hours every 
Sunday from 9/12/21 to 10/10/21. This section will provide some basic information about 
the participants in the study and their level of participation. 

The implementation of the project was challenging due to the measures that were 
put in place at public places, including places of worship to mitigate and control the 
spread of COVID-19. The location of the study, Peace Church located at 235 Diley, 
Road, Pickerington, Ohio 43147 provided a great opportunity for the participants to study 
in a welcoming and purpose-built facility located in the West Ohio Conference of the 
UMC. The lead pastor was very supportive of the study and met with the facilitator to 
discuss and evaluate the detailed study and opportunities for partnership with their own 
membership and discipleship processes. Regrettably, even though invitations were 
extended to other clergy colleagues to help recruit their members to participate in the 
study, this was unsuccessful. However, I was able to recruit two of the participants 
through the host church while the remaining five participants were recruited and invited 
to participate directly based on personal relationships with them. 

Prior to the first session that was held on Sunday, September 10, 2021, all the 


participants received communication from the facilitator on expectations for the study. 
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The following project summary was included in the personal email invitation shared with 


participants, including the control group: 


Project Summary 

Participants will complete a pre-survey at a workshop to be conducted at the 
beginning of the project. Participants will also write a one-page summary of their faith 
journey and complete a Spiritual Fruits Inventory. They will also receive a free copy of 
the book J am a Church Member by Dr. Thom Rainer to be studied during the project. 
There will be a sermon series to cover six identified spiritual practices: Corporate 
Worship — In Spirit and In Truth, Small Groups — Staying Connected, Personal Devotions 
— Soul Tending, Serving Others — Selfless Living, Regular Giving — Living Generously 
and Witness — Faith Sharing. Participants will be encouraged to keep a personal journal 
during the project using reflection questions based on a guided study of portions of the 
Book of Acts. One-on-one exit interviews will be conducted with participants through 
Zoom, in addition to completing a self-evaluation on lessons learned and feedback. It is 
anticipated that, by faithfully participating in this study, participants will develop an 
enriched understanding of Christian discipleship and the Great Commandment (Matthew 
22:34-40) and the Great Commission (Matthew 28:18-20.) Participation in this study is 
free. 

On Friday, September 10, 2021, a general email was sent to welcome all the 
participants to the study and to share specific information about location of the in-person 
gathering and the link to the pre-survey that was required to be completed by the 


participants. Some of the participants took advantage of the online survey while some of 
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them completed paper copies at the first group session. For purposes of confidentiality, 
the participants will not be identified by name, and where information provided or 
obtained as part of the study could potentially be used to identify any participant, the 
information was aggregated. For easy presentation, the individuals who participated in 
the study will be identified as participant Q1, Q2, Q3, Q4, Q5, Q6, Q7 and Q8. For the 
Control Group that also took the pre-survey, they will be identified simply as CG 
Participants 1 through 42 for purposes of information where needed. 

The total number of individuals who initially accepted to participate in the study 
were eight and one participant withdrew with reasons after attending the first session. 
Using the demographic data provided, there were three White/Caucasian participants and 
five Black or African American participants. There was one participant below thirty 
years, four participants were between thirty-one to fifty years, while three participants 
were between fifty-one-seventy years. Six of the participants were married, one single 
and one divorced. The study had four male participants and four female participants. 

Participant Q1 is a baptized female between the ages of fifty-one to seventy years, 
born into a Christian family and identifies as Black or African American. 

Participant Q2 is a baptized female between the ages of thirty and fifty years, born 
into a Christian family and identifies as Black or African American. 

Participant Q3 is a baptized male between the ages of thirty to fifty years, not 
born into a Christian family and identifies as Black or African American. 

Participant Q4 is a baptized male between the ages of thirty and fifty years, born 


into a Christian family and identifies as Black or African American. 
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Participant Q5 is a baptized male between the ages of fifty-on and seventy born 
into a Christian family and identifies a White or Caucasian. 

Participant Q6 is a baptized female between the ages of thirty and fifty years, born 
into a Christian family and identifies as White or Caucasian. 

Participant Q7 is a baptized female under thirty years born into a Christian family 
and identifies as White or Caucasian. 

Participant Q8 is a male between the ages of fifty-one and seventy years and 
identifies as a Black or African American. It is important to note that Participant Q8 only 
attended the first session and decided to withdraw from the study. The participant later 
sent an email with the following information to the facilitator: “This is a well-designed, 
systematic, examination of spiritual commitments. In truth, it is going to be difficult for 
me to give the full level of participation that the study requires. If there are other ways I 
can be of use, kindly let me know.” This information is provided to reiterate the fact that 
the participant decided to withdraw based on personal convictions and not because of 
anything the facilitator did or failed to do. In any event, participants reserved the right to 
withdraw from the study at any time. 

One of the participants attended only five of the scheduled sessions due to a 
prescheduled commitment and another was constrained to miss two of the sessions for 
unavoidable reasons. It is a great testament to the commitment of the participants that 
most of them attended the scheduled sessions despite the challenges associated with the 
COVID-19 pandemic. This study was aptly titled “Accountable Discipleship Project” and 


the details for each of the sessions are provided as follows: 
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Week One (Accountable Discipleship Training Workshop) 


The first group session was held on Sunday, September 12, 2021, from 10:30 a.m. 
to 1:30 p.m. This was the Accountable Discipleship Training Workshop for the 
participants. During the workshop, the participants were introduced to the Informed 
Consent Form which was signed either online or through paper copy. They were 
reminded of the importance of confidentiality and the fact that they reserved the right to 
stop their participation and withdraw from the study at any time. Those who had not 
completed their pre-surveys online were given time to do so. All the participants 
completed the writing of the one-page summary of their faith journey. I also provided a 
general overview of the study and what to expect. Additionally, the participants received 
their journals and copies of the study book J am a Church Member by Dr. Thom Rainer. 
The following the PowerPoint presentation that was used for session one: 

Welcome Slide — Date of Session, Topic, and introduction of facilitator. What are 
we here for? — A high-level general overview of the study and breakdown of each session 
was provided including the six spiritual disciplines or healthy habits that were going to be 
covered: corporate worship — in spirit and in truth, small groups — staying connected, 
personal devotions — soul tending, serving others — selfless living, regular giving — living 
generously and witness — faith sharing. To help the participants better understand how the 
six habits or disciplines were chosen, we discussed the Great Commandments in Matthew 
22:37-40: Jesus replied: 

You must love the Lord your God with all your heart, all your soul, and all your 

mind.’ This is the first and greatest commandment. A second is equally important: 


‘Love your neighbor as yourself.’ The entire law and all the demands of the 
prophets are based on these two commandments (Matt. 22:37-40). 
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Expatiating on the significance of the first and greatest commandment by Jesus and how 
it relates to worship, Peterson argues that: 
Too often Christians fail to consider the implications of this first commandments 
and move quickly on to the second commandment: “Love your neighbor as 
yourself” (v. 31). In no way do I want to separate these two important 
commandments, but I want to consider the idea that there is hierarchy of loves. In 
focusing on the first and greatest commandment, I wonder what it looks like to 
have one’s primary focus be on loving God. Jesus seems to imply that the most 
important thing humans do is to worship God, which then makes a proper love of 
self and others possible.'° 
The fact that humans demonstrate their love for God through authentic worship for which 
they were Additionally, the participants were also reminded of the new commandment 
that Jesus gave to his disciples in John 13:34-35: 34 “So now I am giving you a new 
commandment: Love each other. Just as I have loved you, you should love each other. 
Your love for one another will prove to the world that you are my disciples.” 
Finally, the mandate of Jesus in the Great Commission in Matthew 28:18-20 was 
reviewed and discussed with the participants: Jesus came and told his disciples: 
I have been given all authority in heaven and on earth. Therefore, go and make 
disciples of all the nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Spirit. teach these new disciples to obey all the commands I have 
given you. And be sure of this: Iam with you always, even to the end of the age. 
These biblical passages were used during the first session of the introductory workshop to 
undergird the importance of our call to discipleship. The session was interactive with 
questions from the facilitator to the participants. The participants were reminded that the 
entire study will be an interactive engagement and they should always come prepared 


with questions and contributions. There was also a video presentation of the trailer of the 


study book, J am a Church Member and a quick overview of the plan of study was 


‘0 Peterson, Created to Worship, 32. 
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discussed. To help get the participants in a worship mood, there was a presentation of the 
music video “Here Iam to Worship” by Maranatha Music. 

Faith summary writing was also included, and the participants were given about 
twenty minutes to write their faith journey summary as a way of providing some 
background information on how they came to faith. This was followed by the distribution 
of the personal journals and the study book. Lunch was then served to all the participants, 
and this included a time of interaction and discussion. Prior to the conclusion of the 
session, the participants were invited to say their prayer requests. These personal and 
general prayer requests which were then lifted by the facilitator. Information was also 
shared that a group text would be created to help participants stay connected during the 
study. During the wrap up and closing, the participants were reminded to prepare for the 


next session and to read John chapter four and Acts of the Apostles chapter two. 


Week Two (Teaching Sessions One and Two) 

The second group session was held on Sunday, September 19, 2021, from 10:30 
a.m. to 1:30 p.m. A reminder email was sent out on September 16, 2021, to provide 
information on what to expect for session two. At this session, two of the six spiritual 
habits/disciplines were discussed — corporate worship — in Spirit and in truth based on 
John 4:1-42 and Acts 2:42-47 and small groups — staying connected based on Luke 6:12- 
16 and Acts 4:32-37 were taught. The PowerPoint presentation that was used for session 
two had a welcome slide with the date of the session, the topic for the session and 
introduction of facilitator. The session started with a video presentation of “Come to the 


Altar” by Elevation Worship. 
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Teaching Sermon on Corporate Worship had the following key points for the 


participants. If corporate worship was important to Jesus, it should be important to 
anyone who truly claims to be a follower of Jesus. For instance, we read from Luke 4:15 
that “when Jesus came to the village of Nazareth, his boyhood home, he went as usual to 
the synagogue on the Sabbath and stood up to read the scriptures.” Jesus knew the 
importance of not only observing the Sabbath as a day of rest, but he also used it as a 
time to gather with others to worship. When we also read the account of the early church, 
especially in the Book of Acts, we notice that weekly gatherings were a regular thing 
(Acts 2:42-47). 

The first-century church established life-changing, faith-developing, kingdom- 
expanding habits, and during the last 2,000 plus years, the times that the church of Jesus 
Christ has flourished have been the seasons when the followers of Jesus have been 
intentional about pursuing life change with the habits or disciplines of their lives. One 
such season was the time of the Wesleyan Revival in 18th Century England which is the 


place where United Methodists trace their heritage. 


Spiritual Discipline/Habit One - Takeaway for Participants 

Corporate worship is crucial to faith development and maturity in the life of a 
fully devoted follower of Jesus. Under the old covenant in the Old Testament, God 
ultimately established Jerusalem as the place where all faithful Jews were to gather for 
seasons of worship in the Temple. Under the new covenant instituted by Jesus Christ, all 
true believers have become God’s Holy Temple enabling each of us to worship God 


anywhere in the world. 
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Jesus shared with the Samaritan woman a very important truth about worship. 
Jesus told the woman that the time was coming and had in fact arrived when it would no 
longer matter whether the Father is worshipped on any mountain or in Jerusalem. Jesus 
told the woman “But the time is coming — indeed it is here now, when true worshippers 
will worship the Father in spirit and in truth. The Father is looking for those who will 
worship him that way. For God is Spirit, so those who worship him must worship in spirit 
and in truth” (Jn. 4:23-24). 

Worship helps us to stop focusing on what is wrong with us or what is wrong with 
our broken and sin-infested world and reminds us about what is right with God. When we 
come to worship with the right mindset, it presents us a unique opportunity to zoom out 
and refocus on the big picture. Jesus challenged the Samaritan woman and indeed all of 
us that it is not how we worship God that really matters but where our heart is when it 
comes to things of God. The writer of the letter to the Hebrews also challenges us to look 
for ways to motivate and encourage one another in our fellowship (Heb. 10:24-25). 
Difficulties that we face or challenges in our lives should never be excuses for missing 
church services. Rather, as difficulties arise, we should make an even greater effort to be 
faithful in attendance as this is part of our witness. 

However, we need to understand that it is not just enough to be present in 
worship. We must be present and worship God in spirit and in truth or our attendance 
would have been a waste and just a statistic for the ushers counting those in attendance. I 
agree with the affirmation by Peterson that “what happens in communal worship shapes 
(for better or worse) how people live in the world.”'! Corporate worship in spirit and in 
truth prepares us to be what God created us to be — his presence in the world. There was 


'! Peterson, Created to Worship, 33. 
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another video presentation of “Bind us together with love” a traditional chorus to 
introduce the second teaching sermon. 

The teaching sermon on small groups had the following key points for the 
participants. The importance of intimate groups of focused individuals helping one 
another to grow in Christian discipleship cannot be overemphasized, and John Wesley 
himself believed that Christians need one another if they are to fully live into God’s 
calling and the demands of discipleship. In a popular quote that has been frequently taken 
out of context, John Wesley affirmed his opposition to any attempt to become holy in 
isolation with these words: “Directly opposite to (desert monasticism) is the gospel of 
Christ. Solitary religion is not to be found there. “Holy Solitaries” is a phrase no more 
consistent with the gospel than holy adulterers. The gospel of Christ knows of no religion 
but social; no holiness but social holiness.’ 

During his earthly ministry, Jesus demonstrated for us the importance of having a 
core small group to assist in his mission (Luke 6:12-16) by inviting some individuals to 
become his apostles. Jesus also poured out his life into the small group of dysfunctional 
men and even among the twelve, there was still a smaller group of three — Peter, James, 
and John that shared special moments with Jesus that did not extend to the others. The 
Christian journey is tough, and we are not designed to do it in isolation — God created us 
to live in community. If we want to be our best for Jesus, we need like-minded people 
around us. One thing we learn from reading about this group of men that Jesus 


surrounded himself with was that they were far from perfect. They were all sinful people, 


John Wesley, “Preface,” in Hymns and Sacred Poems: Doctrinal and Controversial Treatises II, 
eds. Paul Wesley Chilcote and Kenneth J. Collins, 1739, The Bicentennial Edition of the Works of John 
Wesley, vol. 13 (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1975), 39. 
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and yet Jesus brought them together and taught them to love him and one another by 
living life together. 

The apostles and other disciples recognized the importance of staying connected 
and we read from Acts 2:1: “When the day of Pentecost came, they were all together in 
one place.” The early church not only gathered for regular corporate worship, but they 
also strengthened one another by gathering in small groups. These small groups were part 
of the larger body, but they met apart from the body to do things together regularly: 
“Every day they continued to meet together in the Temple courts. They broke bread in 


their homes and ate together with glad and sincere hearts” (Acts 2:46). 


Spiritual Discipline/Habit 2 — Takeaway for Participants 

Because the members of the larger body met together in small groups, they knew 
one another intimately and were able to address individual needs. Instead of our current 
culture that tends to encourage us to pursue our individual agendas, the early church 
embraced togetherness (Acts 4:32-34). The Holy Spirit was powerfully at work because 
the members were fully surrendered. The participants were given a five-minute break and 
this was followed by a video presentation of “Lord, I need you” by Matt Maher. 

The participants were taken through the introduction, chapters one and two of the 
study book “7 am a Church Member’ by the facilitator. There was interactive discussion 
and comments by the participants on the chapter one “I will be a functioning church 
member.” The participants were reminded that unlike church membership, which is 
typically nominal and non-committal, discipleship is a lifelong commitment to model 


one’s life after that of Jesus Christ. The participants were led in a discussion on the 
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questions for study in chapter one and they were reminded to submit their written 
responses after reflection. The participants then took the first pledge to be functioning 
members of their local church. 

In the same vein, because Jesus commanded his followers to pursue unity, one of 
the hallmarks of Christian discipleship is unity and not necessarily uniformity amongst 
the individuals. In chapter two of the book, the topic “I will be a Unifying Church 
Member” was discussed by the participants. The questions for study were also discussed 
and the participants took the second pledge to be unifying church members for the sake 
of the gospel. Written submissions to the questions were requested from the participants 
by the facilitator. There was a lunch break, and this was followed by a time of prayer for 
the concerns of the participants. Then the facilitator did a wrap up with the participants 


and the agenda the next gathering. 


Week Three (Teaching Sessions Three and Four) 

The third group session was held on Sunday, September 26, 2021, from 10:30 
a.m. to 1:30 p.m. A reminder email was sent out on September 22, 2021, to provide 
information on what to expect for that session. At this session, two of the six spiritual 
habits/disciplines were discussed — Personal devotions — Soul Tending based on Matthew 
22:34-40 and Acts 1:6-14 and Serving Others — Selfless Living based on Matthew 20:20- 
28 were taught. On the evening of Sunday, September 26, 2021, the participants were 
emailed the link for them to take their Spiritual Gifts Inventory in addition to completing 
the forms given to them at our session on the same date of the Fruit of the Spirit 


Inventory/Spiritual Health Survey. The PowerPoint presentation that was used for session 
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three included the welcome slide with date of the session, topic, and introduction of 
facilitator. The session started with the video presentation of “Seek Ye First” by 
Maranatha Music. 

The teaching sermon on Personal Devotions or Soul Tending had some key points 
for the participants. Jesus did not only teach his disciples what to do to become the very 
best followers they can be, he modeled the life of devotion for them. We can observe 
from the life of Jesus three very consistent devotional practices — prayer, fasting, and the 
study/knowledge of scripture. If we truly claim to love someone, the only way to 
demonstrate that love is to desire to spend time in their company. Daily devotional 
practice is the best way to nurture and tend to our souls. It is obedience to the Greatest 
Commandment — to obey the greatest commandments to love God, then we must have 
daily devotional practices. 

To tend our souls through time with God, it requires discipline because it does not 
come to us naturally. Jesus took his disciples with him to the Garden of Gethsemane to 
pray, but they could not stay awake even for an hour as they fell asleep (Matt. 26:36-46). 
Maintaining a daily devotional practice requires discipline, self-control, and a deep desire 
to want to know God. John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, placed a high premium on 
what he defined or termed the ‘means of grace.’ He understood them to be: 

...outward signs, words, or actions ordained of God, and appointed for this end — 

to be the ordinary channels whereby he might convey to men preventing, 

justifying, and sanctifying grace. The chief of these means are prayer, whether in 
secret or with the great congregation; searching the Scriptures (which implies 
reading, hearing, and meditating thereon) and receiving the Lord’s Supper, eating 
bread and drinking wine in remembrance of him; and these we believe to be 


ordained of God as the ordinary channels of conveying his grace to the souls of 
men.!? 


'3 Kenneth J. Collins and Jason Vickers, The Sermons of John Wesley: A Collection for the 
Christian Journey (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2013), 73. 
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Spiritual Discipline/Habit Three — Takeaway for Participants 

In explaining the basic guidelines for discipleship, Watson writes that: 

Wesley affirmed that while people respond to God’s grace at various levels of 

resistance or acceptance, there are certain ways of serving Christ in the world that 

are so basic, they can be attempted by anyone who has the desire to do so, given 

the prevenient grace which all of us possess. ' 
The basic disciplines are categorized under two broad headings: Works of Piety and 
Works of Mercy. Works of piety include both individual and communal practices that we 
are called to do as an expression of loving the Lord with our heart, soul, mind, and 
strength. Individual Practices include things like reading, meditating, and studying the 
scriptures, prayer, fasting, regularly attending worship, healthy living, and sharing our 
faith with others. The communal practices include regularly share in the sacraments 
(Holy Communion and Baptism) and what is termed Christian conferencing 
(accountability to one another), and Bible study. 

The works of mercy also include individual practices like doing good works (Eph. 
2:10), visiting the sick, visiting those in prison, feeding the hungry, and giving 
generously to the needs of others. Watson further notes that Wesley’s “works of mercy” 
are “defined according to the guidelines of Jesus (Matt. 25:35-36) and those in the Epistle 
of James (2:14-17).”!> The communal practices include devoting time to seeking justice, 


ending oppression and discrimination (for instance Wesley challenged Methodists to end 


slavery), and addressing the needs of the poor (Mic. 6:8). 


‘4 David Lowes Watson, Covenant Discipleship: Christian Formation Through Mutual 
Accountability (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock Publishing, 2002), 39. 


'S Watson, Covenant Discipleship, 39. 
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There followed an interactive period between the facilitator and the participants 
on the teaching sermon. This was followed by a video presentation of “When We Pray” 
by Tauren Wells and a second one by Matthew West titled “Do Something”. The video 


presentations were selected to underscore the lessons from the teaching sermons. 


Teaching Sermon on Serving Others — Selfless Living - Key Points to Note 

Jesus introduced a new paradigm for leadership. Instead of taking advantage of 
people and using them, followers of Jesus should look for ways to serve them instead. A 
true leader must have a servants’ heart. True followers of Jesus Christ appreciate the gift 
that everyone brings into the service of the kingdom, and they know that we are all 
stronger when we work together using the gifts that God has blessed us with. 

Jesus demonstrated the importance of service as a way of leading and loving 
when he took it upon himself to wash the feet of his disciples in John chapter thirteen. 
After washing their feet, a task that in the time of Jesus was normally reserved for slaves, 
he told them, and he tells us: 

You call Me Teacher and Lord and you are right, because that is what Iam. And 

since I, your Lord and Teacher have washed your feet, you ought to wash each 

other’s feet. I have given you an example to follow. Do as I have done for you. I 

tell you the truth, slaves are not greater than their master. Nor is the messenger 

more important than the one who sends the message. Now that you know these 

things, God will bless you for doing them (Jn. 13:13-17). 

To be able to serve the way Jesus did, Paul tells us that we must first and foremost have 
the mind that was in Christ Jesus (Phil. 2:5). Having the mind of Christ is a call to 
humility — self-emptying or Kenosis. If Jesus served others, those who profess to be his 


followers cannot do any less. Jesus, out of his heart of compassion, went over and beyond 


to meet the needs of those who came to him for physical, spiritual, and emotional healing. 
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Spiritual Discipline/Habit Four — Takeaway for Participants 

If works of piety help us to love God, works of mercy demonstrate our love for 
our neighbor, and they include both individual and communal components: 

Individual Practices consists of doing good works (Eph. 2:10), visiting the sick, 
visiting those in prison, feeding the hungry, and giving generously to the needs of others 
(Matt. 25:35-36). Communal Practices consists of seeking justice, ending oppression and 
discrimination (for instance Wesley challenged Methodists to end slavery), and 
addressing the needs of the poor. (Mic. 6:8) “He has told you, O mortal, what is good; 
and what does the Lord require of you but to do justice, and to love kindness, and to walk 
humbly with your God.” 

In the passage from Matthew 20:20-28 and many others throughout the gospels, 
Jesus redefined for his disciples what leadership truly means. If we want to lead, we 
demonstrate it through our service. For Christians, we cannot lead others if we have not 
served others. Jesus was a leader, but he demonstrated his servant’s heart by serving 
others and ultimately serving the cause of humanity through his painful and selfless 
sacrifice on the cross. There was a break for five minutes and this was followed by a 
video presentation of the song, “Build My Life” by Housefires. 

During the discussion of chapters three and four of the study book J am a Church 
Member the facilitator took the participants through the chapter three topic “I Will Not 
Let My Church Be about My Preferences and Desires.” The participants learned the 
importance of letting go of their individual personal preferences and desires in the larger 


interest of the body of Christ. The participants were also led in a discussion on the 
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questions for study in chapter three and reminded to submit their written responses based 


on their reflection. The participants then took the third pledge to serve others and not 
expect to be served. 

The fourth chapter of the study book focused on the importance of prayer by 
church members. The facilitator led the participants in an interactive discussion on the 
chapter topic, “I Will Pray for My Church Leaders” and the questions for study section. 
They were reminded of the importance of including regular prayer for their spiritual and 
secular leaders as part of the daily devotional practice. The participants then took the 
fourth pledge to pray for their leaders. Written submissions to the questions were 
requested from the participants by the facilitators. Then the participants went on lunch 
break after which there was a time of prayers for personal concerns. This was followed 


by the wrap up and closing with a preview of the next session. 


Week Four (Teaching Sessions Five and Six) 

The fourth group session was held on Sunday, October 3, 2021, from 10:30 a.m. 
to 1:30 p.m. A reminder email was sent out on September 30, 2021, to provide 
information on what to expect for that session. At this session, the final two topics or 
habits out of the six spiritual habits/disciplines were discussed. The first was Regular 
Giving, Living Generously based on Matthew 22:15-22 and Acts 4:32-37, and Witness — 
Faith Sharing based on Luke 19:28-40 and Acts 1:6-11 were taught. The PowerPoint 
slide had the welcome slide with date of session, session topic and introduction of the 
facilitator. The session was kicked off with a video presentation of “This is Amazing 


Grace,” by Phil Wickham. 
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The teaching sermon on Regular Giving — Living Generously reiterated the 
following key points for the participants. Jesus realized the importance of having the 
proper perspective about money and therefore warns us in Matthew 6:24, “No one can 
serve two masters, for a slave will either hate the one and love the other or be devoted to 
the one and despise the other. You cannot serve God and wealth.” In his sermon, “The 
Good Steward,” John Wesley, the founder of Methodism affirmed that God has entrusted 
us with so much and what he expects us to do is to use what we have been given in ways 
that he has provided in scripture — to do good, to bless others. According to Wesley, we 
are all stewards of what we have been blessed with by God.!° Jesus underscored this 
principle with the parable of the poor widow who dropped two tiny coins in the collection 
box at the Temple in Luke 19:1-4. Jesus affirmed the poor widow for her extravagant 
generosity because she gave out of her poverty. While Jesus did not mandate that we 
should give like this poor widow did, he endorsed giving in Matthew 6:1-4. Following in 
the footsteps of Jesus, John Wesley had much to say about wealth and poverty. Wesley 
feared that riches were a sign of self-indulgence and frequently warned his Methodists in 
his sermons to practice generosity rather than self-indulgence. John Wesley developed 
the right attitude about money from personal experience. 

Wesley preached that Christians should not merely tithe but give away all extra 
income once family and other important obligations had been taken care of. He believed 
that with increasing income, the Christian’s standard of giving should increase, not his 
standard of living. In his sermon, “The Danger of Riches,” Wesley gave insight into his 


own understanding and practice on managing money: 


‘6 Collins, The Sermons of John Wesley, 327. 
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Permit me to speak as freely of myself as I would of another man. I gain all I can 

(namely by writing) without hurting either my soul or body. I save all I can, not 

willingly wasting anything, not a sheet of paper, not a cup of water. I do not lay 

out anything, not a shilling, unless as a sacrifice to God. Yet by giving all I can I 

am effectually secured from laying up treasures upon earth." 

From his own personal lifestyle, John Wesley, therefore, encouraged the people called 
Methodists to do the following: Gain all you can without hurting either yourself or your 
neighbor, save all you can by cutting off every expense which serves only to indulge 
foolish desire and lastly, give all you can or in other words give all you have to God 
starting with yourself. 

One of the models from the early church, which greatly impacted their witness 
that we can learn from, is in the way they lived generously by giving of their possessions 
to support one another. There are many ways that we can demonstrate the lordship of 
Jesus over our lives but one way that stands out is in our generosity — generosity is not 
only about our money, but also our time and how we use our talents. The best example 
that we have of generosity is Jesus Christ. How we use our time, our talents and our 
treasures reveal a lot about where we place Jesus in our lives. 

Jesus throughout his ministry exemplified ministry and sacrifice and spent a lot of 
time teaching about how to live our lives in generous response to the grace that God has 
freely poured out on us. Jesus realized the inherent dangers in having the wrong attitude 
about wealth or money. In Matthew 6:19-21, Jesus warns: 

Don’t store up treasures here on earth, where moths eat them and rust destroys 

them, and where thieves break in and steal. Store your treasures in heaven, where 


moths and rust cannot destroy, and thieves do not break in and steal. Wherever 
your treasure is, there the desires of your heart will also be. 


'7 Collins, The Sermons of John Wesley, 319. 
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We need to understand that our generosity does not depend on the size of our bank 
accounts. It depends on our readiness to open our hearts to the needs of others and to 
share what we have with them. It is always very helpful to reflect on how Jesus poured 
out his own life for our sakes so that we may be encouraged to emulate his example 


regardless of whether we are rich or poor. 


Spiritual Discipline/Habit Five — Takeaway for Participants 

There are many useful lessons from the lives of the first century believers, but the 
following were reiterated during the teaching sermon for the benefit of the participants. 

Practice Radical Generosity Instead of Self Indulgence — “No one claimed private 
ownership of any possessions, but everything they had was held in common” (Acts 4:32). 

Practice Sacrificial Generosity — “There was not a needy person among them, for 
as many as owned lands or houses sold them and brought the proceeds of what was sold” 
(Acts 4:34). None of these Christians felt that what they had was their own, so they were 
able to give and share, thus eliminating poverty among them. They would not let a 
brother or sister suffer when it was in their power to do something about it. How do you 
feel about your possessions? 

Practice Extravagant Generosity — Barnabas was a respected leader of the New 
Testament church and was a traveling companion of Paul on his first missionary journey. 
Acts 4:37 tells us “He (Barnabas) sold a field that he owned and brought the money to the 
apostles.” The Holy Spirit punished Ananias and his wife Sapphira for their attempt to 
deceive others when they sold their property by keeping some of the proceeds while 


claiming they had brought everything (Acts 5:1-11). There was time allocated for 
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discussion and questions after the teaching and this was followed by a presentation of the 
worship video of the song “Nobody” by Casting Crowns. 

The session continued with the teaching sermon on Witness — Faith Sharing and 
the participants were reminded of the key points to note. If there is anything we can learn 
from the life of Jesus, it was that he was a positive witness and role model and there was 
no disconnect found in what he said and what he did. He not only taught people to pray, 
but he also modeled a life of prayer. He not only thought people to love others, he loved 
not only his friends but even his enemies. He not only told his disciples to serve, but he 
also modeled servanthood for them by washing their feet. He not only told his disciples to 
forgive, but he showed how to forgive. 

Jesus did not only tell his disciples to sacrifice for others, but he showed them 
how to do it when he gave up his own rights as Son of God and died for our sins on the 
cross. We must never forget that the good news about Jesus is just too good not to share 
with others. The last recorded conversation that Jesus had with his disciples in Acts 1:8 
was about the need for them to witness: “But you will receive power when the Holy 
Spirit comes upon you. And you will be My witnesses, telling people about Me 
everywhere — in Jerusalem, throughout Judea, in Samaria and to the ends of the earth.” 

Our primary responsibility as followers of Jesus is to carry the good news to 
everywhere. The church is not the building, but “we are the church,” those of us that have 
experienced life change through the power of the Holy Spirit. When we receive God’s 
Holy Spirit, it unleashes an explosive power in us to witness to the saving grace of Jesus. 
Even though there is no standardized way to witness even though we are all mandated to 


do it, God has uniquely created each of us and we are called to witness from the 
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perspective of our own experience. Once we have placed our lives in the safe hands of 


Jesus, we are able to tell others about him. 


Spiritual Discipline/Habit Six — Takeaway for Participants 

While it can be difficult to determine how best to witness to others, it all starts 
with understanding our life story and being able to share it well with others. The 
following are useful practical suggestions from scripture that can be starting points: 

Be A Diligent Student of The Word — “Work hard so you can present yourself to 
God and receive his approval. Be a good worker, one who does not need to be ashamed 
and who correctly explains the word of truth” (2 Tim. 2:15). For us to be able to share the 
good news confidently and boldly with others, we need to become knowledgeable 
ourselves. We are to build our lives on God’s holy word and build his word into our lives. 
Consistent and diligent study of God’s word is important. In addition, we can start from 
familiar territory when it comes to sharing about of faith. For instance, Andrew, Simon 
Peter’s brother was a disciple of John the Baptist before he was introduced to Jesus. After 
Jesus invited him and another disciple of John to come and see, the first thing Andrew 
did was to find his brother Simon and tell him “We have found the Messiah” (that is, the 
Christ). And he brought him to Jesus.” After Jesus called Phillip to follow him, Phillip 
who like Andrew and Peter was from the town of Bethsaida found Nathaniel and told 
him, “We have found the one Moses wrote about in the Law, and about whom the 
Prophets also wrote — Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph” (John 1:35-45). We can also 
take advantage of our network of friends. When Jesus was choosing the men that would 


be the inner core of his ministry, he did not choose perfect men. In fact, he brought 
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together the most unusual mix of people. Jesus invited a despised tax collector by the 


name of Levi to follow him and be a disciple. 

It is also important as we desire to witness to live invitationally in a way and 
manner attractive to those around us. Even though the Samaritan woman who 
encountered Jesus as recorded in John chapter four only spent a short time with Jesus, she 
knew that he was different, and she rushed back to her village and invited others to come 
and see. We all can witness to the transforming power of the Holy Spirit in our lives. 
Witness and Faith Sharing are both opportunities to grow our discipleship. 

Holy Communion is in celebration of World Communion Sunday, which fell on Sunday, 
October 3, 2021, the facilitator invited all the participants to partake in the Lord’s Supper. 
It was a most enriching and sacred moment for all the participants. The participants took 
a five-minute break before lunch was served. During the lunch, there was a video 
presentation of the song “Amazing Grace — My Chains Are Gone” by Chris Tomlin. 

As part of the day’s session, the participants reviewed chapters five and six of the 
study book J am a Church Member, and it was followed by discussion of the reflection 
questions for the chapter. The title of chapter five, “I Will Lead My Family to Be Healthy 
Church Members” reminded participants of the importance of building a firm spiritual 
foundation for their families. Our children are more interested in our demonstrated 
obedience to the scriptural mandate to train them in the way of the Lord (Prov. 22:6) and 
are not impressed by mere professions that are not accompanied by faithful action. The 
chapter six title, “I Will Treasure Church Membership as a Gift” underscored the 
importance of not taking our salvation and membership of the body of Christ for granted. 


Participants were reminded not to approach church membership in the same way they 
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would approach country club membership. The chapter vows were affirmed by the 
participants, and they were once again reminded to answer the reflection questions in 
their journals and submit to the facilitator. 

Before the session ended, there was time of prayer for requests and concerns 
shared by the participants. During the wrap up session, the facilitator shared with the 
participants the agenda for the final gathering on Sunday, October 10, 2021. A reminder 
email was also sent to all participants on Thursday, October 7, 2021, with all the 


summary outlines for the six teaching sermon topics forwarded. 


Week Five (Workshop Two/Bible Study) 

The fifth and final group session was held on Sunday, October 10, 2021, from 
10:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. A reminder email was sent out on Thursday, October 7, 2021, to 
provide information on what to expect for that session. At this session, the facilitator did 
a high-level summary of the entire study, including a general overview of all the six 
teaching topics by all the participants in attendance. The following is the outline of the 
PowerPoint presentation that was used for group session five: 

Welcome Slide — Date of Session, Topic, and Introduction of Facilitator 

Video Presentation — Fix My Eyes by For King and Country 

General Overview of Teaching Sermon Topics with Key Takeaways 

Corporate Worship — In Spirit and in Truth 

Small Groups — Staying Connected 

Personal Devotions — Soul Tending 


Video Presentation — For the Sake of The Call by Steven Curtis Chapman 
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Serving Others — Selfless Living 


Regular Giving — Living Generously 

Witness — Faith Sharing 

Discussion/Questions 

Break — five minutes 

Lunch 

Video Presentation — Where You Go I’Il Go, by Chris Tomlin 
The Book Study Review with a general overview covering all the six chapters of the 
book study was completed with discussion of the key reflection questions using the 
following topics: 

Chapter 1 — I Will Be a Functioning Church Member. 

Chapter 2 — I Will Be a Unifying Church Member. 

Chapter 3 — I Will Not Let My Church Be about My Preferences and Desires. 

Chapter 4 — I Will Pray for My Church Leaders. 

Chapter 5 — I Will Lead My Family to Be Healthy Church Members. 

Chapter 6 — I Will Treasure Membership as a Gift. 
In Bible Study, the final workshop included discussion on selected chapters from the 
Book Acts of the Apostles in chapters two, three and four. The participants had been 
requested to read and reflect on the three chapters in the summary email that was sent on 
Thursday, October 7, 2021. The following were the key insights provided and discussed 
with the participants. The significance of Pentecost — the birth of the church and 
associated events, including the sermon of Peter and the baptism of three thousand new 


members (Acts 2:1-41). 
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When we look at the model community of the believers as observed in Acts 2:42- 
47, we begin to understand the importance of the key practices that the community 
devoted attention to — the apostles’ teaching, the fellowship, the breaking of bread and 
prayer were discussed and compared to the six spiritual disciplines/habits covered in the 
sermon/teaching series. The healing of the cripple in Acts chapter three and the witness to 
Jesus by Peter and John was discussed with the participants. 

The discussion also touched on the trial/persecution of Peter and John by the 
Jewish Sanhedrin (Acts 4:1-22), the corporate prayer by the disciples (Acts 4:23-31) and 
the utopian community described in Acts 4:32-37). There is a lot we can learn from the 


first century disciples of Jesus. 


Accountable Discipleship Project Highlights 

Participant/Control Group Pre-Survey — participants completed the pre-survey 
prior to or at the first session held on September 12, 2021. Several individuals were 
invited to participate in the control group by completing the pre-survey under cover of an 
email dated September 11, 2021. Forty-three participants completed the survey between 
September 11 and November 22, 2021. 

The Informed Consent Form was completed by seven participants prior to or at 
the first session on September 12, 2021. Participant number eight did not complete the 
form. The participants completed the writing of a one-page faith journey summary on 
Sunday September 12, 2021. All the participants attended the teaching sermons except 
for two who missed one Sunday each. However, all the participants received the sermon 


highlights and participated in the time of reflection over the five weeks. 
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During the Book Study, all the participants received the study book, J Am a 


Church Member by Dr. Thom Rainer and were involved in the group discussions and 
submitted personal reflections to the questions in the book. A Spiritual Gifts Assessment 
was completed during week three of the study (online) by seven participants. Fruit of the 
Spirit Inventory was also completed during week three of the study (paper forms) by 
seven participants. 

Journaling/Reflection covered the journaling by the participants and reflection on 
the book study and the Teaching/Sermon series. The participants completed this with 
varying degree of faithfulness. The participant post-survey was completed online after the 
final group session held on October 10, 2021. The seven participants were all invited to 
complete the survey online through an email dated October 11, 2021. 

The Exit Interviews were conducted by Zoom. The participants were scheduled 
for their final exit interviews after the final session on October 10, 2021. The Zoom 
interviews were completed between Tuesday, October 12 and Tuesday, October 19, 


2021. The average time for the exit interviews was about one hour. 


Summary of Learning 
The various methods adopted in this study to gather data yielded a copious 
amount of information from all the participants and provides useful insight into how 
discipleship plays out in the lives of different individuals. One notable observation from 
the study is that all the participants were sincere and demonstrated full commitment to the 
study. The level of maturity and length of association with the church contributed to the 


depth of information and reflection shared by the participants. For the control group 
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(CG), it was a very diverse group both in age, marital status, and race. For instance, one 
participant was below thirty years, five participants were between the thirty to fifty age 
bracket, thirty participants were between ages fifty-one to seventy while six participants 
were seventy years and older. The CG had twenty-five male and seventeen female 
participants. Out of the forty-two participants in the CG, thirty-six (85.7%) were born and 
raised in Christian homes, four were raised in non-Christian homes and two were not 
sure. All of them self-identified as baptized Christians. 

To help evaluate if all the control group participants had a biblical worldview, 
they were asked if they believed that everyone would go to heaven. Out of the forty-two 
participants, four answered yes, thirty-six answered no and two said not sure. A second 
important question posed to the control group was if Jesus is the only way to God. Forty 
of the participants responded yes, one said no, and one answered not sure. 

For the core participants, in response to the same question — “Do you believe that 
everyone will go to heaven?” and “Do you agree that Jesus is the only way to God?” all 
seven participants answered that not everyone will go to heaven, but all agreed that Jesus 
is the only way to God. The responses of some of the participants in the control group on 
these two fundamental questions did not really come as a surprise to me because I am 
fully aware of the fact that there is a lot of teaching going on in the body of Christ that 
conflicts with the core teachings of scripture. I have chosen to review the summary of 


learnings under the various data capturing approaches deployed as follows: 
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Pre-Survey Results 


For the purposes of this study, there were seven core participants who fully 
participated in the five weeks study while the CG consisted of forty-two individuals who 
all self-identified as practicing Christians. For the core participants, all of them also self- 
identified as baptized, practicing Christians. Both categories were asked the same set of 
questions and there was a noticeable common thread in the responses to the questions 


between the core participants and the control group. 


Responses7 Answered7 Unanswered 0 


Choice Totals 
@ Weekly 4 
@ Twice a Month 1 


@ Once aMonth 
@ On Special Occasions 
@ = Notatall 1 


@ Other 1 


Figure 1. Weekly worship attendance by participants 

In looking at the questions that focused on weekly worship as a spiritual 
discipline for instance, while all those who completed the survey self-identified as 
practicing Christians, one of the participants in the core group did not consider their 
relationship with God a priority based on the response to the question. For the CG, all the 
forty-two participants considered their relationship with God to be a priority even though 
this did not necessarily translate to commitment to corporate worship. 

For instance, of the forty-two participants in the CG that answered “yes” to the 
question “How regularly do you go to church or participate in corporate worship?” only 
thirty-seven said weekly, three answered “twice a month” and one answered, “on special 


occasions.” For the core group of seven participants, four answered “weekly,” one 
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answered, “twice a month,” one answered “not at all” while one answered “other” (they 


only recently returned to the church). 


Responses 42 Answered42 Unanswered 0 


Choice Totals 
© Weekly 8 


Twice a Month 3 


Once a Month ) 


On Special Occasions { 


Not at ll 0 


Figure 2. Weekly worship attendance by participants (control group) 

Based on the answers, it appears that more people in the CG — 38 or 90.5% 
attended worship weekly compared with 4 or 57.1% for the project participants (see 
Figure | and 2). For the CG, three people or 7.1% attended worship twice a month while 
only one of the project participants answered twice a month (14.3%). The takeaway from 
this is that attendance and participation at worship is a likely indicator of how much 
priority the respondents place on their relationship with God. 

When asked the question “How many times have you attended church in the last 
month (including online worship)?” thirty-three respondents or 80.5% of the control 
group answered weekly while five respondents in the core group or 71.4% answered 
“weekly.” The baseline information shows that there is not much of a difference between 


the two groups when it comes to worship practices or habits. 
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Responses 42 Answered42 Unanswered 0 


Choice Totals 
© Weekly B 
@ = 43 Times 8 
@ — Notatal { 


Figure 3. Attendance by participants within last month before survey (control group) 
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Figure 4. Attendance by participants within last month before survey 
From Figures 3 and 4, it becomes clear that there was similarity in the corporate 
worship attendance pattern of both the CG and the core participants that completed the 


five weeks study. 


Post-Survey 
The results from the post survey of the core participants revealed a shift in one 
person moving from a commitment of weekly worship twice a month to worshipping 


every week. One participant, based on concerns about the COVID-19 pandemic, decided 
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to continue to worship online and answered “not at all” in respect of their choice to 


participate in corporate worship (see Figure 5 below): 


Responses 7 Answered7 Unanswered 0 


Choice Totals 


© Weekly 6 


@ = Twiea Month 


Once a Month 


On Special Occasions 


Not at a 


Figure 5. Commitment made regarding corporate weekly worship by participants (post- 
survey) 


In the post-survey, the participants were also asked to provide some feedback 
regarding how they believed they benefitted from the Teaching/Sermon Series and some 


highlights from responses garnered has been noted below: 


Lessons Learned from Corporate Worship Teaching Sermon 

For emphasis, I have provided the direct feedback and thoughts of the participants 
below regarding key takeaways from the teaching: One participant said “To enjoy 
worship, we must confess our sins or worship will become a burden. Our attitude towards 
God determines our attitude towards worship.” 

Another participant simply committed to “Go regularly.” Another participant 
noted that “I’ve learned that worship is not just a service. To be in good standing, we 
must actually love our God with actions.” Another participant had the following key 
takeaway from their participation regarding worship: “My key takeaways from the 
teaching on Corporate Worship - In spirit and In Truth is that there is a special grace and 


blessings that comes with corporate worship. The most important role of the Holy Spirit 
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in corporate worship is that it enables us to worship God the way God desires and those 
who worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth. The truth, part of it is that it 
must be authentic and genuine in your spiritual relationship.” Yet another participant 
noted that “Worship helps us to keep our eyes fixed on what is right with God versus 
what is wrong with ourselves or this world.” Another shared that “Corporate worship is 
vital in the spiritual development of the believer.” Lastly, one of the participants 
responded that “Worship must be according to the truth of scripture and by the power of 
the Holy Spirit and corporately share in the breaking of bread, fellowship, and prayer as 
an expression of my love for God.” Clearly from their statements, the participants found 
the teaching on corporate worship quite informative. 

The recurring theme from the above responses is that all the participants, based on 
the teaching they had received, were convinced that participation in corporate worship is 
essential to the sustenance of our relationship with God. Any attempt to relegate 
corporate worship to nominal participation will have adverse consequences on the 
spiritual growth of any believer. Writing on the importance of worship, especially the 
worship of Jesus as contrasted with the worship of other things that have become idols, 
Watson notes: “To commit ourselves to times of worship where we can proclaim that 
Jesus is Lord and offer our thanks and praise for the salvation he gives is a way to resist 
the lure of idols. Through worship, we demonstrate and reinforce our devotion to our one 


true God.” !8 


'8 David Watson, A Firm Foundation: Hope and Vision for a New Methodist Future (Franklin, 
TN: Seedbed Publishing, 2017), 30. 
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Lessons Learned from Small Groups Teaching Sermon 

The participants all acknowledged that the Christian journey is designed to be 
relational, vertically with God and horizontally with other like-minded followers of Jesus. 
In this regard, the participants shared the following thoughts on the importance of small 
group participation in discipleship: 

“Christian journey is tough, and we are not designed to do it in isolation, and for 
us to be our best for Jesus, we need like-minded people around us” (Acts 2: 46). 

Another participant simply wrote “It’s important,” while another noted “Staying 
connected to other saints it’s a great way to stay encouraged. The world has a way of 
breaking down our fortitude, but when we are around other believers, we are innately 
recharged.” Yet another noted that for them, “My key takeaway from this teaching is that 
you gain more extended family, better understanding of God and his love. It gives more 
opportunity to connect with people in a less-threatening environment and provides the 
opportunity to pray for one another.” 

For another participant, they noted that “Staying connected through small groups 
can help us mature as disciples. It is important to not only participate yourself, but to look 
for others to invite!” One of the participants also affirmed their belief in the importance 
of small groups with these words: “Small Group is essential in building community and 
fostering meaningful relationships.” Lastly, one of the participants referred to John 
Wesley as a guy they would have loved to be when looking at his awesome work for 
God. Finally, another participant also noted as follows: “John Wesley believed that there 


is no personal holiness attained without the gathering of small groups. I agree with him. 
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No one is called to “go it alone.” The gathering of the saints to break bread together binds 
us as a community of faith.” 
The importance of gathering not only for corporate worship but becoming part of 
a small group was underscored in our gathering for this study with the information shared 
about research that was carried out by Lifeway Research. Rainer shared the result of their 
research as follows: 
Those church members who became involved in some type of group in the 
churches were five times more likely to be active in the church five years later 
compared to the worship-only attenders... More than 83 percent of those who 
joined and were involved in a small group were still active in the churches. But 
only 16 percent of those who attended worship services only remained in the 
churches five years later.'° 
If we are to ensure that members grow into the fullness of what God has planned for 
them, they must be encouraged to become part of small groups in churches. According to 
Watson, it was “The expectation that members would participate in a weekly class 


meeting was formally spelled out in the first Doctrine and Discipline of the Methodist 


Episcopal South.””° This is sadly no longer the case in contemporary Methodism. 


Lessons Learned from Daily Devotions Teaching Sermon 

All the participants, without exception, agreed both during the workshops, 
teaching, and exit interviews that making time to daily connect with God is of utmost 
importance if we truly abide in Jesus and allow our roots to go deeper into him. The 


highlights from the participants on how they benefitted from this teaching is noted below. 


' Thom S. Rainer, Nine Traits of the Outwardly Focused Christian (Nashville, TN: B and H 
Publishing Group, 2015), 37. 


0 Kevin M. Watson, The Class Meeting — Reclaiming a Forgotten (and Essential) Small Group 
Experience (Wilmore, KY: Seedbed Publishing, 2014), 28. 
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One participant noted, “As his word says man must not live by bread alone, but 


by every word that comes from our mouth. According to them, Matthew 4:4 maintaining 
a daily devotional practice requires discipline, self-control, and a deep desire to want to 
know God. And to tend our souls through time with God, it requires discipline as it does 
not come to us naturally.” Another participant affirmed personal devotions daily with 
four simple words: “Do it every day.” 

Another participant noted that “In past times I failed to recognize that my soul is 
also a living presence that needs to be fed and strengthened. Now as I care for the natural 
body, I have a conscious mind and effort to take care and tend to my spiritual self.” 
Another participant noted that “From this teaching my takeaway is that in life, we need 
more than physical food or material things to truly live. We also need to feed our souls 
and minds with spiritual nourishment for strength. By being in the presence of God 
through praying, fasting, and meditating on His words.” 

Because of the danger of becoming distracted and losing our priorities, another 
participant wrote “Enjoy your time with God! Prioritize time for daily devotions, prayer, 
and studying the Bible.” Another participant made the following succinct comments: “A 
believer can’t grow spiritually without personal devotions/encounters with the Lord. 
There’s no way around it.” Finally, another participant shared what the teaching on 
personal devotions meant to them and how they hope to leverage the training they had 
received: “Personal devotions from the teachings of Charles Stanley and Charles 
Spurgeon have long been of great value to me. “But grow in the grace and knowledge of 


our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. To him be glory both now and forever! Amen” (2 Peter 
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3:18). I understand Peter’s call to grow in grace and knowledge of our Lord Jesus, not 


forsaking the assembly of God's people.” 


Lessons Learned from Serving Others Teaching Sermon 

One of the key concepts about discipleship covered in the project was that of 
serving others, based on the direct teaching of Jesus that serving others is the way to 
demonstrate leadership in the kingdom of God. Jesus demonstrated the significance of 
servant leadership when he washed the feet of his disciples to teach them a lesson. Based 
on the teaching during the study, the participants were asked in the post-survey to provide 
in one or two sentences a key personal takeaway from the study. One wrote, “Emulate 
Jesus and be selfless. Jesus demonstrated this when he washed the feet of his disciples. 
To serve the way Jesus served, we must have the mind of humility, we must also have 
Jesus’ heart of compassion.” Another person simply noted “Do it joyfully.” In their 
comments, another participant wrote “The world has a way of encouraging us to be self- 
centered. If we don’t intentionally live in a way to care for others the world will change 
our values. And this lesson I learned that giving, and taking care of God’s people is a 
mission, not just a past time.” The following additional comments made by the other 
participants have also been included as follows: 

“My takeaway is that the truest form of selfless living or serving others is when 
we give without wanting anything in return. Going out of our way to do kind acts to 
others. Also, that true leadership is found in serving others, and a true leader must have a 
servants’ heart, and that we must have the mind of Christ in doing so.” “Find ways to 


serve and be the hands and feet of Jesus. Surrender personal desires and preferences and 
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serve others.” “The Lord Jesus set that example for us to follow. We are called to serve, 
not to be served.” 

“Tn your relationships with one another, have the same mindset as Christ Jesus” 
(Phil. 2:5). Christ took the form of a bondservant in serving others. Can I humble myself 
is such a way? I have often asked for the blessing of a servant’s heart, knowing that if I 
am to be conformed to his likeness, the Lord will work in my heart.” The participants had 
the opportunity to discuss and ask clarifying questions on the concept of Christian 


discipleship and service and the benefit of doing this to make Jesus known to unbelievers. 


Lessons Learned from Regular Giving Teaching Sermon 

The participants also had the opportunity to listen to a teaching sermon on regular 
discipline as a discipleship practice. The key takeaways from the teaching session were 
discussed in the concluding workshop and all the participants shared from different 
perspectives on how they have grown in their giving practices while recognizing that 
there is always room for improvement. The importance of generosity as a practice is aptly 
captured in the following words by Rosario and Callie Picardo: 

Generosity is the only antidote to potential greed and the worship of money, 

regardless of your income level. The act of generosity is not just for Christian 

individuals alone, but is also an activity that churches, networks, and 

denominations can participate in to extend their Kingdom-building work far 

beyond their circles. Money the world’s way wants to be worshiped. It is one of 


the most common idols in American culture today, but it was also a tempting idol 
in Jesus’s time. Money is one of the most common things Jesus taught on.7! 


21 Callie Picardo and Rosario Picardo, Money Talks: A Biblical Take on Earning, Saving, 
Spending, and Giving (Knoxville, TN: Market Square Publishing, LLC, 2021), 122. 
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The participants were really engaged and became animated during this teaching and 
mixed feelings were discussed regarding the topic. The following feedback on key 
takeaways were provided in the post-survey. 

One participant wrote they will “Practice radical generosity instead of self- 
indulgence, practice sacrificial generosity practice extravagant generosity.” Another 
noted that “It's commanded in the Bible.” In their response, another participant said, 
“Much like selfless living, the world has a way of stealing our desire to be generous, 
especially when we are supporting a ministry. Seeing pastors live luxurious lives while 
the congregation struggles have in past times made it very hard for me to give. I will 
continue to ask God to give me encouragement in this area.” In their succinct comment, 
another participant wrote “Knowing already that giving is an act of worship, but my 
takeaway in this teaching is that according to John Wesley’s preaching, which really 
convicted me more about living generously saying, ‘With increasing income the 
Christian's standard of giving should increase, not his standard of living,’ and not to store 
up my treasures here on earth where it can rust and be destroyed but, to store my 
treasures in heaven where rust cannot destroy it. Generosity is not only about money but 
also about our time and talents.” 

Another wrote “Give all you can to God starting with yourself. Give more, cutting 
out expenses for foolish desire.” Another participant wrote about phrases that stood out to 
them in the teaching ‘To whom much is given, much is required.’ We’ve been blessed to 
be a blessing.” Another participant quoted scripture to underscore their takeaway “Then 
he said to them, ‘So give back to Caesar what is Caesar’s, and to God what is God’s’ 


(Matt. 22:21). I give joyfully from the abundance that the Lord provides.” 
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Another important learning from our time together in this study is that individuals 
are willing to be generous once they are made to understand the biblical basis on teaching 


and the fact that giving blesses the giver more than the recipient. 


Lessons Learned from Witness — Faith Sharing Teaching Sermon 

The importance of a life of Christian witness was highlighted using the biblical 
foundations chapter chosen for the study from Acts 2:42-47. The fact that the original 
first-century disciples devoted themselves to communal practices of fellowship and 
watching over one another in love was quite attractive to the unbelieving community 
around them. Apart from the fact that many wonders and signs were being done by the 
apostles of Jesus, the people had all things in common and they sold their possessions and 
goods and distributed the proceeds to all as any had need amongst them. 

The fact that the group of believers cared about one another resonated with those 
who watched them, such as the unbelievers. Underscoring the importance of caring for 
others as an act of evangelism, Laurie writes that “Effective evangelism starts with a 
God-given concern for the person you are speaking with.”*” The participants learned 
from the teaching the importance of caring for one another in love to witness about the 
love and power of God in their lives, both individually and corporately. One of the ways 
that we practiced this was through prayer for one another and for those around us. 
Interestingly, one of the participants shared about their difficult neighbor and the fact that 


they were finding it challenging to relate with the individual. 


a Greg Laurie, Tell Someone - You Can Share the Good News (Nashville, TN: B and H Publishing 
Group, 2016), 17. 
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The concern was discussed, and participants shared their experiences on how we 
as followers of Jesus are called to be salt and light to others. Based on their appreciation 
of the expectation that Jesus’ followers were to pursue peace with others, it was 
gratifying during the fourth week of the study when the participant shared how they had 
been able to reconcile with their difficult neighbor and they had agreed on the importance 
of maintaining a good relationship as neighbors. The participants were encouraged by the 
testimony and reminded of some basic starting points when it comes to witness or faith 
sharing, such as to become knowledgeable about scripture so they can share with 
confidence due to increased knowledge, to start their plan for witness from familiar 
territory by connecting with their immediate families and colleagues who already know 
them, and by living incarnationally and invitationally so others can see the Jesus in them. 

The following summary of key takeaways from participants is included for 
emphasis: One participant shared that they can “Start from familiar territory, take 
advantage of your network of friends. Be a diligent student of the word.” Another wrote 
“The world has become so politically correct, sometimes it’s very hard to share my faith 
and fear that I may offend someone. After this teaching I was encouraged, that God is 
very much involved and will be a protector and cover in these matters.” Another 
participant opined “In this teaching my takeaway is that faith sharing is about our 
personal spiritual journey to share reflections on the actions of God in one's experience as 
related to scripture and faith. Also, that it is not a discussion, problem solving or scripture 
study, but is an encounter between a person in the concrete circumstances of life and the 
word of God, which leads to a conversion of heart by praying and listening to the word of 


God.” 
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Another participant wrote in their survey that “We are called to go and make 
disciples by sharing our personal relationship with Jesus with others. In order to do so, 
we must study the truth and be knowledgeable about Jesus and his teachings. Think about 


1»? 


your family/close friends that you can share the good news with!” In another insight, a 
participant wrote “Sharing our faith with others is part of God’s redemptive plan. How 
else would they hear unless we share with others?” Lastly, one of the participants used 
scripture to anchor their takeaway from the study “’Therefore, go and make disciples of 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit, and teaching them to obey everything I have commanded you’ (Matt. 28:19-20). 
‘Always be prepared to give an answer to everyone who asks you to give the reason for 
the hope that you have’ (1 Pet. 3:15). The Lord grants me opportunities to share my faith, 
at times when I least expect it.” 

Without mincing words, the mission of the church is to make disciples and these 
disciples are to be taught to obey the teaching of Jesus. Any other thing that the church 
does must be peripheral and if it is not supporting or helping to drive the mission, it is not 
beneficial. The whole idea of the six spiritual habits or practices that were taught to the 
participants was to reiterate the importance of these practices to Christian formation. The 
following is a noteworthy point by Forrest on the importance of our witness to the world: 
“People are hungry for discipleship because discipleship is God’s plan for our lives, and 
God has asked us to tell them. And for two thousand years, wherever the church has 


taken discipleship seriously, the world has been transformed.””? 


°3 Andrew Forrest, A Firm Foundation: Hope and Vision for a New Methodist Future (Franklin, 
TN: Seedbed Publishing, 2017), 100. 
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Book Study 


The book study was used as to support the core principles taught to the 
participants in the Teaching/Sermon series. The book studied, J Am a Church Member 
was written by Dr. Thom Rainer, a church growth and management expert with over 
forty years of ministry as a pastor and church leader. The six chapters of the book were 
covered over three sessions with the participants reading the assigned chapters and 
submitting their written reflections to the facilitator. I have provided a high-level 


summary of the key learnings from the book under chapter headings as follows: 


Chapter One — “I Will be a Functioning Church Member” 

In this chapter, the participants were taught the importance of nominal 
membership versus functional membership. The author used the analogy of country club 
membership and church membership to drive home the point. In the former, the members 
have privileges and are treated specially as customers, but that is not the understanding of 
church membership even though many members sadly approach church membership with 
a country club mentality. Based on their responses to the reflective questions and 
interactions, the study helped to reinforce the importance of serving as disciples of Jesus 
Christ. The pledge taken in this chapter reiterated the need for all participants who 
represent different parts of the body of Christ to demonstrate their commitment through 
their actions. Showing up for corporate worship regular and committing to our spiritual 


practices/habits is one way that we do this. 
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Chapter Two — “I Will be a Unifying Church Member” 


In this chapter, the participants were reminded of the importance of maintaining 
unity in the Body of Christ by making all effort to get along with one another. To become 
members that are committed to unity, the participants learned the importance of avoiding 
divisive practices like gossip and other negative talk. In addition, they were to maintain 
the bond of unity by making forgiveness a priority. Not forgiving others, which is a 
driving force in unity, is disobedience to Christ. The author wrote that “Church unity is 
torn apart when members refuse to forgive, when any member is too prideful to grant 
forgiveness.” Participants discussed the importance of forgiveness in the lives of 
followers of Jesus and agreed it was essential. The pledge for this chapter was affirmed 


by all the participants. 


Chapter Three — “I Will Not Let My Church Be About My Preferences and Desires” 
The participants agreed that selfishness and demand by church members for 
things to always be done their way is a common thread in most churches. In discussing 
this topic, the participants reflected on the example of Jesus who humbled himself and 
died for us all. One of the participants reflected that “As a church member, we should 
meet the needs of others, serve others, freely give and sacrifice. When we choose to be 
last, we will find the greatest joy and please our Father.” Another wrote “Church 
membership is not about entitlements, so if we approach church membership from the 
perspective of personal preferences and desires, which is entitlement, we will have it 


upside down.” The pledge taken by the participants helped to reinforce this teaching. 


4 Rainer, J am a Church Member, 28. 
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Chapter Four — “I Will Pray for My Church Leaders” 


The importance of prayer as a spiritual practice for discipleship was extensively 
discussed during the teaching/sermon series and the weekly gatherings were used as 
opportunities to practice prayer. The participants learned the importance of lifting up 
their leaders, both secular and spiritual in their prayers as commanded in scripture. The 
participants learned the importance of praying for their pastor and other church leaders, to 
pray for their pastor and his family, to pray for a hedge of protection around their pastor 
and to pray for their pastor’s physical and mental health. The author used good analogies 
and life examples to drive home these important practices. The participants were 
reminded to daily pray for one another and include prayers for those in their families and 
communities also. Prayers were offered regularly during the gatherings to reinforce this 
practice. The members were happy to affirm the fourth pledge. One of the participants 
wrote this beautiful reflection in response to a question in the study book: 

The devil sets his trap intentionally. The devil is constantly scheming to bring us 

and our leaders down. The devil sees believers as a threat. The closer we get to 

God, the more traps the devil will set to bring us down. Believers that speak out 

about the word of God are threats to the devil and main targets to his evil ways. 

He will stop at nothing ... temptation, kill, steal, destroy, hurt relationships, 

reputations... the list goes on. The pastor is a key target to the devil because of 


the nature of his works. This is why we need to pray for our church leaders that 
God continues to shield them from the devil’s traps.” 


Chapter Five — “I Will Lead My Family to Be Healthy Church Members” 
The Bible is quite clear on the importance of discipleship as a family affair. 
Parents are particularly reminded to invest in the spiritual training and development of 


their children. This requirement, all the participants agreed, takes intentional efforts and 


°5 Written response submitted by one of the participants in the study. 
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will not happen by accident. In this chapter, the participants learned what they can do to 
live into this commitment by taking some of the steps suggested in the book, including 
praying together as a family for the church, worshiping together as a family, falling 
deeply in love with the Bride of Christ and they then took the fifth pledge. The pledges 


are included in Appendix M. 


Chapter Six — “I Will Treasure Church Membership as a Gift” 

In the final chapter of the book, the participants learned the importance of seeing 
their membership in the household of faith as a gift to be treasured and not one to be 
taken for granted. In the chapter, the author covered topics like the biblical perspective of 
the gift of church membership, universal church, or local church, and understanding the 
gift of church membership. One of the participants shared comments that underscored 
their understanding of the learning from the book study, “The universal church represents 
all believers of all ages. Corporate worship and staying connected in local church are 
what we are called to do as church members. You are essentially serving the universal 
church by serving in your local church.” 

The participants also included feedback on areas where they felt challenged and 
areas where they will continue to improve as they live faithfully into their calling as 
disciples. Another participant shared this key takeaway from the book study, “My 
greatest challenge will be consistently serving in the local church. This book/study has 
challenged me to be more consistent/intentional in my commitment to serve in the local 
church.” Some of the participants requested extra copies of the study book to share with 


their pastors and other leaders in their respective churches. 
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Journaling/Reflection 

The participants all made efforts to use the journals they were provided as part of 
their participation. They used their journals to capture key points and takeaway from the 
group sessions, but I did not see any reflections or journaling on their spiritual devotions 
and other activities during the week. This does not mean they did not engage in the 
recommended practices, but it only shows that journaling is not something that caught on 
with the participants. However, the majority of the participants were very conscientious 
in how they handled their reflections and writing on the book study, and I must commend 
them for this. It is important to note that all the participants were actively engaged 
through regular posts in the group text platform that was created as part of the building of 
a small group community made up of participants. The group text platform remained 


active even after the formal group gatherings were completed. 


Bible Study/Daily Devotional Practices 

The participants were engaged in a short Bible study on selected passages and 
were also encouraged to identify devotional resources they could use to help their 
spiritual development. They were introduced to what a devotional practice looks like 
from the experience of the facilitator and were also encouraged to review the cross 
section of personal devotionals and spiritual resources that the facilitator has used and 
continues to use in his personal spiritual growth. Online and written resources were shred 
with the participants, including but not limited to, “Our Daily Bread,” “Upper Room,” 


“Seedbed Daily Text,” “My Utmost for His Highest,” “Jesus Calling,” and a plethora of 
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other useful resources, both online and print. The participants were also invited to join a 


Facebook group where the facilitator posts daily reflections and devotions to encourage 


members. 


The Bible study, with the participants, covered key topics with the following areas 


of focus: 


Question: 


(i) Describe the role of the Holy Spirit in the establishment of the church based on 


our Bible study on Acts Chapter 2? Relate it to what Jesus promised in Acts 1:8: 


Responses: 


1. 


Jesus promised us to leave us with the Holy Spirit and this was how the 
church stated with the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the Day of Pentecost 
The Holy Spirit filled the people with his Spirit. 

The Holy Spirit is our helper. Working behind the scenes to accomplish God’s 
purpose. 

The role of the Holy Spirit is to descend and empower them and speaking 
through them in order for the gospel to be spread. Holy Spirit sends us out as a 
witness of Jesus Christ and gives us the power to do it effectively. 

Jesus promised power “when the Holy Spirit has come upon you, and you 
shall be My witnesses.” The people were confused when the Holy Spirit came 
upon them, and they were all speaking in different tongues. They were 
confused as to what it meant and some even joked about it. Peter explained 
and told them to repent of their sins and be baptized in the name of Jesus 


Christ. Approximately, 3,000 souls were added that day and united and they 
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sold their possessions and gave as others were in need. And they gathered 
daily to worship in the temple and break bread daily together in homes with 
grateful hearts. 

The Holy Spirit empowered the first disciples to preach the gospel. Also, 
confirmed their preaching with signs, wonders, and miracles. 

“But you will receive power when the Holy Spirit comes on you; and you will 
be my witnesses in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and Samaria, and to the ends of 
the earth” (Acts 1:8). “They devoted themselves to the apostles’ teaching and 
to fellowship, to the breaking of bread and to prayer. Everyone was filled with 
awe at the many wonders and signs performed by the apostles” (Acts 2:42- 
43). The believers gathered at Pentecost and became one body in the power of 


the Holy Spirit just as Jesus has promised and Joel had prophesied. 


Question: 


(ii) Please explain some of the practices in the life of the early church based on 


Acts chapter 2:42-47 and what lessons, if any, we can learn for these practices. 


Responses: 


1. 


“After Pentecost, they continued together in one accord. They had fellowship 
together. They preached and taught the gospel exhorting people to believe, 
they practiced baptism and the Lord’s supper and they prayed together” 
“Fellowshipped together, prayed together, ate together.” 

“One major practice for the early church was to travel and spread out to share 
God’s message. We are fortunate now that we can stay in one place and reach 


thousands.” 


4, 
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“Teaching, and praying, fellowship, and eating together. Breaking of the 


bread, the Lord's Supper. Praising of God and the goodwill experience by 
them among the rest of the people. The performance of miracles done in the 
community. The members of the community sold their possessions, held all 
things jointly and distributed to others that are in need. The lessons learned 
from this is that where God is especially at work and his presence is 
experienced giving and sharing will be natural. Meaning that our lives, 
communal and individual, ought to reflect our own experiences of God's grace 
and action in and among us.” 

“T think being a part of the local church is a responsibility that we have as 
Christians. It is a joy too! We need to be consistent in our fellowship, worship, 
serving, and teaching of the word. In Acts 2:42-47 they practiced prayer, they 
gave sacrificially, they gathered daily, they broke bread together in each 
other's homes (they were hospitable), they praised God!” 

“Daily fellowship and unity. Somethings that are lacking in today’s church.” 
“All the believers were together and had everything in common. They sold 
property and possessions to give to anyone who had need (Acts 2:44-45). 
With great power, the apostles continued to testify to the resurrection of the 
Lord Jesus. And God’s grace was so powerfully at work in them all that there 
were no needy persons among them (Acts 4:33-34). Within the church, those 


in need must be provided for.” 


Question: 
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(ii1) Please explain how prayer played an important role in the life of the early 
church (refer to Acts 1:14 and Acts 4:23-31). How does this motivate you to 
participate in corporate prayer with others or at your church? 

Responses: 

“They all joined together constantly in prayer, and when they prayed the place 
where they assembled was shaken, they were filled with the Holy Spirit.” Prayer 
helps you grow in faith and communicate with God and doing it corporately 
opens heaven.” 

“Prayer guided them.” 

“Prayer was the muscle of the old church. I now have a higher value for prayer. I 
will continue to build my relationship with God through prayer.” 

“Tt was their driving force behind all that they did. Prayer unified them in their 
purpose, the spread of the gospel and kept them grounded in the truth of 
Scriptures. The element of being together in prayer as one body of Christ in this 
study strengthens my faith and assurance that God is with us. Matthew 18:20 says 
“For where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” 

“Prayer fills you with the Holy Spirit! I want to be filled by his spirit and to have 
the courage to speak freely about his word.” 

“They prayed before any major decisions. They made prayer a priority. The 
results that they experienced are a real motivator.” 

“’Now, Lord, consider their threats and enable your servants to speak your word 


with great boldness. Stretch out your hand to heal and perform signs and wonders 
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through the name of your holy servant Jesus’ (Acts 4:29-30). When the early 


church prayed according to God’s will, there was a “shaking” of the place as the 
Holy Spirit moved. Today, the congregation prays a written prayer in unison, but 
the place does not move. Why?” 
As can be deduced from the above responses to the various questions, the participants 
were very engaged and took time to reflect before responding to the questions asked of 
them in the post-survey. Comparing the depth of their responses in the post-survey to the 
responses they had to some of the questions posed in the pre-survey reveals that they all 


greatly benefitted from the study sessions. 


Spiritual Gifts and Fruit Assessment 

One of the goals of this study was to evaluate the level of growth in the 
participants through assessment of their spiritual gifts and spiritual fruit assessment. This 
is to ideally help provide some guidance to them as they continue to prayerfully discern 
how the Holy Spirit has wired them for ministry and service in the body of Christ. As 
expected, the participants were diverse in their giftings based on the fifteen spiritual gifts 
assessed using the online tool. Please refer to Appendix K for more details on this 
measuring tool developed and used with permission of Ron Ovitt of Empower Ministry, 


(www.empowerministry.org). 
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Spiritual Gifts Score 


Participant i Participant 2 Participant 3 Md Participant 4 Wd Participant 5 Participant 6 Md Participant 7 


Figure 6. Spiritual gifts score for participants 

During the study, participants were also invited to complete a “Fruit of the Spirit 
Inventory” using a simple survey that asked some questions on the nine spiritual fruit 
identified by Paul in Galatians 5:22-23. Based on the self-assessment, they were asked to 
identify their top 3 strengths (Figure 7): 


Responses 7 Answered 7 Unanswered 0 


Choice Totals 

@ = Love 5 

q Joy 1 

@ = Peace 2 
Patience 2 

e Kindness 4 

@ — Goodness 1 

@ Faithfulness 4 

@ — Gentleness 0 

@ — Self-Control 1 


Figure 7. Spiritual fruit assessment for participants 
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For more details on the Fruit of the Spirit Inventory, please refer to Appendix L. 
To guide the participants in making the needed adjustments in their lives, they were also 
encouraged to complete the Spiritual Health Survey, which is also included as Appendix 
L. Love was the main fruit identified (five out of seven participants identified it as one 
their top three strengths), while Kindness and Faithfulness came as a joint second (four of 
our seven participants identified both fruit as one of their top three strengths). It is 
important to note that because the Fruit of the Spirit and the gifts are given by the Holy 
Spirit, the scores are somewhat subjective, but they reflect the responses of the 


individuals to the questions they were asked. 


Conclusion 

As noted at the introduction, the focus of this research work from the onset was to 
test the hypothesis that putting in place a structured process of mentoring and 
accountability will result in growth and deepened commitment of those committed to 
Christian discipleship. Only disciples can make disciples, and based on my interactions 
with the participants prior to, during, and after the completion of the group study, I have 
been further convinced of the critical role of mentoring and teaching not only in the 
formation, but the continued growth of individuals as disciples of Jesus. The solution 
proposed to test the hypothesis, though simple on the surface, was informed by my 
personal experience as a disciple, although far from perfect and based on experience 
garnered from serving several local congregations through the years. 

The work involved the implementation of practical steps to help the participants 


faithfully observe the mandate of Jesus in Matthew 28:18-20. The theme of the hands-on 
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project work which was “Disciples Making Disciples” served us well as it created an 
opportunity for all the participants to learn together. It was not just about inviting people 
to participate, but they were all individually approached and informed on the reasons why 
the project was being implemented. In his public ministry, Jesus talked about counting 
the cost of discipleship and this process leveraged that principle. The main component of 
the project was the sermon/teaching series on six basic but fundamental practices for 
those aspiring to become fully devoted disciples or followers of Jesus. The practices 
taught were observable from the research phase of the project, particularly the biblical 
foundations research, the life of Jesus, and those who served as the pioneer members of 
the church in the first century. 

In the Zoom exit interviews that I facilitated with six of the participants, they 
were all very appreciative that an invitation had been extended for them to participate as 
their participation helped to motivate them in their spiritual development. The 
participants were at different levels of their faith formation, and this created an 
opportunity for the sharing of varied experiences during the sessions. In the exit 
interviews, the participants identified key takeaways in understanding worship better, 
how to leverage the importance of Christian community both in large corporate settings 
and small groups. Jesus had a structured process to teach and transform the disciples he 
invited to follow him, and the approach of Jesus was successfully leveraged especially in 
developing the teaching materials for this work. 

The participants were invited to provide some constructive feedback to the 


facilitator, and they shared the following: 
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1. “I enjoyed the study, and I wish it was over a longer period of time, or better 

still continuous study as it has been very beneficial to my soul.” 

2. “Can't think of anything in particular. I would be interested in participating in 

a follow-up study.” 

3. “The facilitator is an awesome man of God. My only regret is that we didn’t 

have more time.” 

4. “This project was well facilitated.” 

5. “Yes, definitely interested in a follow-up study!” 

6. “Can’t think of anything at this time. Yes, it was very beneficial.” 

7. “Iam always interested in more small group studies. The facilitator has a 

wonderful servant’s heart. I am blessed!” 
All the participants were very generous with the gift of their time, and they demonstrated 
commitment to the program from beginning to end. They all shared with the facilitator at 
their exit interviews how they were strongly motivated to begin to adjust their spiritual 
life based on the information they received at the sessions. While some of them have 
been followers of Jesus for quite some time, they recognized the benefit of a study like 
the one they participated in to move them from complacency to much needed steadfast 
action. 

The foundation chapters for this study served as drivers of the approach that was 
adopted for the study which was very hands-on. The lessons learned from the research 
helped in the conceptualizing and developing the entire process. 

Based on my vantage position of having done the research work and led the 


implementation of the participant project, I can affirm that the project supported the 
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hypothesis that providing mentoring and structured training for participants will help to 
accomplish development of committed Christian disciples who will become confident 
and motivated enough to replicate the process in others. While the new appointment that 
was given to me by the bishop resulted in being disconnected from the original 
community of faith and the individuals that I had initially groomed for the project work, 
the good Lord was able to provide new participants that needed the blessing of the work 
that was implemented. 

The facility that was used, Peace UMC in Pickerington, provided a suitable and 
conducive environment for learning and community by the participants. The participants 
were also able to leverage their competence in using online platforms to complete some 
of the required work. In the future, I would strongly explore the possibility of making this 
study project hybrid — both online and in-person as this would have enabled the inclusion 
of more participants. Some of the participants also had to travel a considerable distance to 
get to the venue of the sessions. There were some minor logistic challenges with getting 
the venue ready for the sessions because another group had the study room booked for 
their meetings. This did not, however, significantly affect the sessions. We were so 
blessed with the support of the pastoral staff and leadership of Peace Church, which 
greatly facilitated our usage and access to their facility after their normal operational 
hours on Sundays. 

The COVID-19 pandemic created some logistic challenges around movement and 
for our gatherings. Fortunately, because of the compact size of the class, we were able to 
reasonably observe the required protocols for the mitigation and spread of the illness. 


Regular cleaning was done after use of the meeting room. Another constraint was the 
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time limitation because of the deadlines for submission of completed work by the school. 
Thankfully, with the approval of my mentor, Dr. Rudy Rasmus, I was able to pivot and 
reorganize the project timeline to ensure that the sessions were completed on time 
without compromising the integrity of the research work in line with the Institutional 
Review Board’s (IRB) approval for the study project. 

The participants were all blessed by their participation in the study and have 
indicated their interest in participation in further studies. As a church planter currently 
working on starting a new worship community in the United Methodist Church tradition, 
this project helped me to connect with more individuals and to invite them to consider 
becoming part of the core group the Lord is putting together for the new community of 
faith in formation. Thankfully, some of the participants have expressed interest in 
becoming part of the new church. To this end, I have continued to leverage the text 
messaging group platform that was used during the five-week group sessions. I have 
stayed in touch with all the participants and recently completed a mentoring and 
accountability book study with one of the participants that I really consider a friend. 
Based on the interest shown by all the participants to grow in their discipleship, I have 
also recently started an online weekly Bible study using Zoom for a deeper dive into 
some books of the Bible. The plan is to extend invitations to others to join this study. 

Also, I recently shared, through an article on a renewal group platform, the 
highlights of the accountable discipleship project and invited interested churches to 
contact me for support and assistance in revitalizing their congregations by leveraging 
accountable discipleship small groups as catalyst. I am also very involved in prison 


ministry and will be starting a discipleship program for selected inmates inside the 
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Pickaway Correctional Institution, Orient, Ohio in the first quarter of 2022. Currently, I 
lead a group of outside facilitators inside the prison weekly to facilitate the 
Kindway/Embark Program for a non-profit that I support. We are taking the participants 
through two programs — Celebrate Recovery Inside (CRI) and Getting It Right (GIR), 
which is a CBT based program to help the participants move from anti-social negative 
thinking and embrace pro-social positive thinking. 

After completion of my doctoral program, I will be exploring the possibility of 
publishing the body of work so that more communities of faith can benefit from the 
process that was tested to catalyze the training and development of disciples. Because of 
the nature of the work, there was no opportunity to spend more time in the 
implementation stage, which would have greatly afforded more opportunity to mentor the 
participants. In fact, some of them in the feedback they provided had expressed the desire 
for the study sessions to be over a longer time frame. Also, I would have loved to have 
involved some of the CG in the review of the materials and resources for the study and 
evaluated their assimilation. The CG, however, helped to establish a baseline for the work 
as I was able to compare the core group of participants with other believers equally 
committed to their spiritual development work. It is not by accident that God orchestrated 
my enrollment in the ROOTED: Church Planting and Church Revitalization cohort in the 
doctoral program at United Theological Seminary. 

I look forward to continuing to leverage the gains from this important work to 
help individuals and churches, primarily in the West Ohio Conference of the United 
Methodist Church to embrace biblical accountable discipleship to achieve the desire to 


develop faithful and devoted followers of Jesus who are confident in their calling and 
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will see the world as their parish and dare to go in the power of the Holy Spirit. Iam so 
thankful that through their participation in this study project, the participants were 
reminded that discipleship is not transactional but relational in the kingdom of God. It 
was such a joy and blessing for me to have been able to carry out this study project in- 
person despite the challenges associated with the COVID-19 pandemic. I am excited at 
what the future holds as I continue to leverage my partnership with the core group that 


participated in the accountable discipleship project. 


APPENDIX A 


ACCOUNTABLE DISCIPLESHIP PROJECT FACEBOOK RECRUITMENT 
FLIER 
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Facebook Invitation 
ACCOUNTABLE DISCIPLESHIP PROJECT 
SPECIAL INVITATION 
Are you interested in taking your discipleship to the next level but don’t know how to go 
about it? Do you want to practice religion or grow in your relationship with God through 
His Son and Ambassador Jesus Christ? 
If you are serious about upping your discipleship, then you may be interested in a study 
project to develop a replicable system of growing faithful and devoted Christian disciples 
using strong biblical principles. 


If you are interested and are willing to make the commitment, please contact the 
undersigned for more information. 


Rev. Adebowale Onabanjo 
(Project Head/Principal Investigator) 
Cell: 614-296-1081; Email: aaonabanjol @united.edu 


APPENDIX B 


ACCOUNTABLE DISCIPLESHIP EMAIL/PRINTED RECRUITMENT FLIER 
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ACCOUNTABLE DISCIPLESHIP PROJECT 
SPECIAL INVITATION 


(United Theological Seminary, 4501 Denlinger Road, Dayton, OH 45426) 


Title of Project: Rediscovering Our Passion for Accountable Christian Discipleship — 
Engaging Small Groups as Catalyst 


Principal Investigator: Rev. Adebowale Onabanjo 
Contact Information: Cell: 614-296-1081 Email: aaonabanjol @united.edu 
Introduction 


I am a Doctor of Ministry (D Min.) student enrolled at the United Theological Seminary 
working on a Project in partial fulfillment of the requirements of the program. I am a 
United Methodist Church Elder serving in the West Ohio Conference. This is to invite 
those interested in taking their faith walk to the next level to participate in this project to 
test my hypothesis on the value of Accountable Christian discipleship as a tool for church 
growth and revitalization. 


Number of Participants: 10-12 


Time Commitment: 2-3 hours (Sundays from 10:30am to 1:30pm — light lunch will be 
provided) 


Duration: 8 Sundays starting on September 12, 2021 
Project Location: Peace Church, 235 Diley Rd, Pickerington, OH 43147 


Project Summary: Participants will complete a pre survey at a workshop to be 
conducted at the beginning of the Project. Participants will write a one -page summary of 
their faith journey and complete a Spiritual Fruit Inventory. They will also receive a free 
copy of the Book, “IJ am a Church Member” by Dr. Thom Rainer to be studied during the 
Project. There will be a Sermon Series to cover six identified spiritual practices: 
Corporate Worship — In Spirit & In Truth, Small Groups — Staying Connected, Personal 
Devotions — Soul Tending, Serving Others — Selfless Living, Regular Giving — Living 
Generously and Witness — Faith Sharing. Participants will be encouraged to keep a 
personal journal during the Project using reflection questions based on a guided study of 
portions of the Book of Acts. One-on-one exit interviews will be conducted with 
participants through Zoom in addition to completing a self-evaluation on lessons learned 
and feedback. It is anticipated that by faithfully participating in this study, participants 
will develop an enriched understanding of Christian Discipleship and the Great 
Commandment (Matthew 22:34-40) and the Great Commission (Matthew 28:18-20.) 
Participation in this study is free. 
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Informed Consent Form 
(United Theological Seminary, 4501 Denlinger Road, Dayton, OH 45426) 


Title of Project: Rediscovering Our Passion for Accountable Christian Discipleship — 
Engaging Small Groups as Catalyst 


Principal Investigator: Adebowale Onabanjo 
Contact Information: Cell: 614-296-1081 Email: aaonabanjo1@united.edu 
Introduction 


| am a Doctor of Ministry (D Min.) student enrolled at the United Theological Seminary 
and | am carrying out a project to test my hypothesis on the value of accountable 
Christin discipleship as a tool for church growth and revitalization. Taking part in this 
study is entirely voluntary and you are encouraged to discuss any concerns with me. 
Please discuss with your family and friends about your participation before making a 
decision. All participants are required to sign this form to signify consent to participate 
in this research project. 


Some of the essential information that will be helpful as you decide whether to 
participate or not have been provided below. 


Approximately eight to ten people will take part in this research that will be done 
through in-person and Zoom meeting platform as needed. If you decide to take part in 
this study your participation will last 8 weeks. The in-person gatherings will strictly 
comply with applicable COVD-19 protocols. 


Purpose of the Study/Research 


As someone who has expressed an interest in growing your faith and discipleship, you 
are being offered this opportunity to become part of a small group that will be taught a 
curriculum designed to help individuals grow in Christian discipleship. 


Procedures 


The research will include a pre and post survey to be completed by all participants. 
There will also be a workshop, writing of a one -page summary of participant’s faith 
journey. Participants will also receive a copy of the book, “Il am a Church Member” by 
Dr. Thom Rainer to be studied alongside other participants. It is expected that by 
participating in this study, participants will develop an enriched understanding of the 
Christian faith and the Great Commission mandate of Jesus Christ in Matthew 28:18-20. 
There will be a Sermon Series to cover six identified areas of focus: Corporate Worship — 
In Spirit & In Truth, Small Groups — Staying Connected, Personal Devotional Practices — 
Soul Tending, Serving Others — Selfless Living, Regular Giving — Living Generously and 
Witness — Faith Sharing. Participants will be invited to complete a self-evaluation and 
exit interview on completion. 
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Time/Duration of the Study 


If you agree to take part in this study, your involvement will last approximately eight 
weeks. Your weekly time commitment is estimated to be between 2-3 hours depending 
on how much time you spend on the course requirements. Participants will also be 
encouraged to journal. You reserve the right not to answer any of the survey questions. 
If there is need for any clarification during this process, please feel free to immediately 
contact me on my cell phone or by email. 


Discomforts and Risks 


Because this research will involve doing a spiritual inventory and self-introspection, 
participants may discover that they have more opportunity to grow in their discipleship 
than they originally thought. While this is not necessarily a bad thing, it may lead to 
some discomfort. Discipleship is not an end in itself but a means to an end but there will 
not be any comparison of participants as a part of the study. 


Potential Benefits 


It is anticipated that participants who faithfully commit to and honor their commitments 
will grow in their Christian faith and experience the personal satisfaction of having 
invested their time in a worthy goal. In addition, there is the added benefit that 
participants will be able to leverage on their growth to help others who desire to grow 
in their faith also. 


Statement of Confidentiality 


We will keep every information provided in the course of this study confidential to the 
extent permitted by law. All discussions and information shared during group discussions 
must not be shared with others. All information provided by participants, including but not 
limited to surveys completed, journal records, interview information and group discussions 
including recordings will be kept private and only used for the purposes of this study. With 
particular reference to Zoom meetings, only approved participants will be given the 
meeting information and they will not allow non-participants to be part of the meetings. 


Costs for Participation 


Participation in this study is free and materials to be used will be provided at no cost to 
the participants. There will not be any monetary benefit or compensation to any of the 
participants. 


Voluntary Participation 


Taking part in this research study is voluntary. If you choose to take part in this study, you 
commit to complete all assignments, surveys, requested interviews, journaling, attend the 
Sermons Series and Bible Studies and complete the study book. You will also participate in 
the group discussions. If at any time the Investigator determines that your continued 
participation will affect the study, you may be requested to stop your participation. 
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Contact Information for Questions or Concerns 


You have the right to ask any questions you may have about this study. If you have 
questions, complaints or concerns or any other information that may impact the study, 
contact the Principal Investigator (Adebowale Onabanjo) at 614-296-1081. 


If you need more information about your participation in this study and about the United 
Theological Seminary Institutional Review Board (IRB), a group of people who review the 
research to protect your rights, please let me know and | will provide the contact 
information. 


Signature and Consent/Permission to be in the Study 


Before making the decision regarding enrollment in this study, you should have: i) 
Discussed this study with the Principal Investigator, ii) Reviewed all the information in this 
form, and iii) Had the opportunity to ask any questions you may have. 


Your signature below means that you have received this information, have asked the 
questions you currently have about the study and those questions have been satisfactorily 
answered. You will receive a copy of the signed and dated form to keep for future 
reference. 


Participant: By signing this consent form, you indicate that you are voluntarily choosing to 
take part in this study. 


Signature of Participant Date Printed Name 
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Ql 
Q2 
Q3 
Q4 
Q5 
Q6 
Q7 
Q8 
Q9 
Q10 
Qll 


Q12 


Q13 
Q14 
Q15 
Q16 
Q17 


Q18 


Q19 


Q20 


Q21 
Q22 
Q23 


Q24 


Name: * Form 

Age: * Multiple Choice 

Marital Status: * Multiple Choice 

Race: * Multiple Choice 

Gender: * Multiple Choice 

Were you born into a Christian Family * Multiple Choice 

Have you been baptized? * Multiple Choice 

When were you baptized? * Multiple Choice 

Are you currently a practicing Christian? * Multiple Choice 

Do you consider your relationship with God a priority? * | Multiple Choice 


How regularly do you go to church or participate in corporate worship? * 
Multiple Choice 


How many times have you attended church in the last month (including online 
worship)? * Multiple Choice 


Was faith a major influence in your life growing up? * Multiple Choice 
Would you consider yourself a committed Christian? * Multiple Choice 
Do you practice any spiritual disciplines? * Multiple Choice 

If you answered yes above, please mark all that apply. * | Multiple Choice 


Do you think you are living fully into God’s plan for your life? * Multiple 
Choice 


Do you consider yourself to be a follower of Jesus Christ? * Multiple 
Choice 


Zoo 


Apostle Paul 9 identifies fruit of the Spirit in Galatians 5:22-23 - do you see any 


evidence of any of the fruit in your life? (mark all that apply) * Multiple 
Choice 


Do you have a personal Study Bible? * Multiple Choice 
How regularly do you read the Bible? * Multiple Choice 
Do you desire to grow in your Christian discipleship? * Multiple Choice 


Have you ever told anyone about your relationship with Jesus? * Multiple 
Choice 


Are you comfortable discussing your faith with others? * Multiple Choice 


Q25 


Q26 
Q27 
Q28 
Q29 
Q30 
Q31 
Q32 


Q33 
Q34 


Q35 


Q36 
Q37 
Q38 
Q39 
Q40 


Q41 
Q42 
Q43 
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Do you understand why God sent Jesus and why He had to die? * Multiple 
Choice 


If you answered yes to question 25, please explain in your own words. * Essay 
Do you believe that the devil exists? * Multiple Choice 

Do you believe that the Bible is God’s Word? * Multiple Choice 

Are you a Born-again Christian? * Multiple Choice 

Do you give of your time and money to support the Church? * Multiple Choice 
Do you understand what salvation is all about? * Multiple Choice 


If you answered yes to question 31, please explain in your own words what salvation 
means: * Essay 


Do you believe that everyone will go to heaven? * Multiple Choice 
Do your friends and neighbor know you are a Christian? * Multiple Choice 


In one or two sentences, describe your understanding of what it means to be a disciple of 
Jesus: * Essay 


Are you ready to grow in your faith? * Multiple Choice 

What do you hope to gain by your participation in this study? * Essay 
How will you measure your growth? * Essay 

Do you look for opportunities to serve others? * Multiple Choice 


If you are married, do you discuss faith matters with your wife/children? * 
Multiple Choice 


Do your colleagues at work know you are a Christian? * Multiple Choice 
Do you believe in life after death? * Multiple Choice 


Do you agree that Jesus is the only way to God? * Multiple Choice 
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Ql 
Q2 
Q3 
Q4 
Q5 
Q6 
Q7 


Q8 


Q9 


Q10 


Qll 


Q12 


Q13 


Ql4 
Q15 


Q16 


Q17 


Q18 


Q19 


Q20 
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Name: * Form 

Age: * Multiple Choice 

Has this study been beneficial to you? * Multiple Choice 

What new thing (s) did you learn from your participation? *Essay 

How do you plan to use what you learned to become a better disciple? * | Essay 
How regularly will you participate in corporate worship? * Multiple Choice 


What changes are you going to make to grow in your relationship with God? 
(mark all that apply) * Multiple Choice 


Apostle Paul 9 identifies fruit of the Spirit in Galatians 5:22-23. Based on the 
Fruit of the Spirit Inventory you completed, identify your top 3 strengths * 
Multiple Choice 


Do you have a personal Study Bible? * Multiple Choice 


How regularly do you plan to read your Bible going forward? * —_ Multiple 
Choice 


Are you confident that this study has equipped you with sufficient information to 
grow in your discipleship? * Multiple Choice 


Will you be more committed to sharing your faith with others? * Multiple 
Choice 


Do you believe participating in this study has helped to deepen your faith? * 
Multiple Choice 


Have you identified a Bible Life Verse? * | Multiple Choice 


Will you commit to helping others grow in their discipleship? * | Multiple 
Choice 


If married, will you help your family (husband/wife and children) to grow in their 
faith? * Multiple Choice 


In one or two sentences, please share your key takeaways from the teaching on 
Corporate Worship - In Spirit & In Truth on 9/19/2021 * — Essay 


In one or two sentences, please share your key takeaways from the teaching on 
Small Groups - Staying Connected on 9/19/2021 * Essay 


In one or two sentences, please share your key takeaways from the teaching on 
Personal Devotions - Soul Tending on 9/26/2021 * Essay 


In one or two sentences, please share your key takeaways from the teaching on 
Serving Others - Selfless Living on 9/26/2021 * Essay 


2at 


Q21 = Inone or two sentences, please share your key takeaways from the teaching on 
Regular Giving - Living Generously on 10/3/2021 * Essay 


Q22 In one or two sentences, please share your key takeaways from the teaching on 
Witness - Faith Sharing on 10/3/2021 * Essay 


Q23 Describe the role of the Holy Spirit in the establishment of the Church based on 
our Bible Study on Acts Chapter 2? Relate it to what Jesus promised in Acts 1:8. 
i Essay 


Q24 Please explain some of the practices in the life of the early Church based on Acts 
chapter 2:42-47 and what lessons, if any, we can learn for these practices. * 
Essay 


Q25__ Please explain how prayer played an important role in the life of the early church 
(refer to Acts 1:14 and Acts 4:23-31). How does this motivate you to participate 
in corporate prayer? * Essay 


Q26 Please share some of your feedback with the facilitator of this study. What could 
have been done to make this study project better? Will you be interested in 
participating in a follow up study? * Essay 


APPENDIX F 


ACCOUNTABLE DISCIPLESHIP PROJECT — CORPORATE WORSHIP 
SERMON SUMMARY/OUTLINE 
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HABITS -— Six Healthy Practices to Live By 
“Keep putting into practice all you learned and received from me — everything you heard from me and saw me 
doing. Then the God of peace will be with you” - Philippians 4:9 


Corporate Worship — “In Spirit & In Truth” (John 4:1-42 & Acts 2:42-47) 


It used to be that Sundays were sacred days; stores would not open on Sundays because it was the 
day dedicated to the family to worship together and connect. But over time, things have changed and 
while there are many factors that researchers like Barna and Lifeway and others have identified as the 
reasons behind the negative trend of dwindling attendance, the reality is that many of us have lost 
sight of what biblical church membership really means. 


Key Points to Note: 

If corporate worship was important to Jesus, it should be important to anyone who truly claims to 
be a follower of Jesus. For instance, we read from Luke 4:15 that “when Jesus came to the village 
of Nazareth, His boyhood home, He went as USUAL to the Synagogue on the Sabbath and stood 
up to read the Scriptures” (Luke 4:15). 


e Jesus knew the importance of not only observing the Sabbath as a day of rest but He also used it 
as a time to gather with others to worship. 


e When we also read the accounts of the early Church, especially in the Book of Acts, we notice 
that weekly gathering was a regular thing (Acts 2:42-47). 


e The first CENTURY Church—established life-changing, faith-developing, Kingdom-expanding 
HABITS—and during the last 2,000 years, the times that the Church of Jesus Christ has flourished 


have been the seasons when the followers of Jesus have been intentional about pursuing life 
change with the HABITS of their lives. 


e One such season was the time of the Wesleyan Revival in 18 Century England —which is the 
place where United Methodists trace their heritage. 


Practice /Habit 1: 
Corporate Worship is crucial to faith development and maturity in the life of a fully devoted 


follower of Jesus. Under the Old Covenant in the Old Testament, God ultimately established 
Jerusalem as the place where all faithful Jews were to gather together for seasons of worship in the 
Temple. Under the New Covenant instituted by Jesus Christ, all true believers have become God’s 
Holy Temple enabling each of us to worship God anywhere in the world. 


Jesus shared with the Samaritan woman a very important truth about worship. Jesus told the 
woman that the time was coming and had in fact arrived when it would no longer matter whether 
ot not the Father is worshipped on any particular mountain or in Jerusalem. Jesus told the woman 
“But the time is coming — indeed it is here now, when true worshippers will worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth. The Father is looking for those who will worship Him that 
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e way. For God is Spirit, so those who worship Him must worship in spirit and in truth” (john 
4:23-24). 
e Worship helps us to stop focusing on what is wrong with us or what is wrong with our broken 
and sin infested world and remind ourselves about what is right with God. 
e When we come to worship with the right mindset, it presents us a unique opportunity to zoom 
out and refocus on the big picture. 


Jesus challenged the Samaritan woman and indeed all of us that it is not how we worship God 
that really matters but where our heart is when it comes to things of God. 


e The writer of the letter to the Hebrews also challenges us to look for ways to motivate and 
encourage one another in our fellowship (Hebrews 10:24-25). 


Difficulties that we face or challenges in our lives should never be excuses for missing church 
services. Rather, as difficulties arise, we should make an even greater effort to be faithful in 
attendance as this is part of our witness. 

e However, we need to understand that it is not just enough to be present in worship. We must be 
present and worship God in spirit and in truth or our attendance would have been a waste and 
just a statistic for the ushers counting those in attendance. 


Some reasons why Corporate Worship Still matter: 
e It is an Expression of our Love for God: Participating in corporate worship or coming to 
Church is a visible and tangible expression of our love and worship of God (Matthew 10:23). 


It builds up Our Spiritual Strength: The Church is a good place for receiving spiritual blessings 
from God through inspired messages, the reading of the word and diligent Bible study. (Romans 
LOT) 

e It brings blessings because the Lord Is always present: Jesus promised in Matthew 18:20 

“For where two or three gather together as my followers, I am there among them”. 

It provides fellowship with other Christians: 

It is an Act of Obedience to God: We obey God’s word and His plan when we join other 

believers in corporate worship (Hebrews 10:24-25). 

e It provides Accountability to Spiritual Leadership: Going to Church is an act of submitting 
to the spiritual leadership of those God has set apart to be shepherds over His people (Hebrews 
13:17) 

Important Takeaways: 


e Coming to God’s house to join others in corporate worship can be a burden or a delight. It 
depends on our attitude. For King David, it was a delight and he said “I was glad when they said 
to me, “Let us go to the house of the Lord” (Psalm 122:1). 

e Worship may also be a burden if we have unconfessed sin or if our love for God has become 
lukewarm. 

e Our attitude toward God ultimately determines our attitude toward worship. 


APPENDIX G 


ACCOUNTABLE DISCIPLESHIP PROJECT — SMALL GROUPS SERMON 
SUMMARY/OUTLINE 
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HABITS -— Six Healthy Practices to Live By 
“Keep putting into practice all you learned and received from me — everything you heard from me and saw me 
doing. Then the God of peace will be with you” - Philippians 4:9 


Small Groups — Staying Connected” (Luke 6:12-16 & Acts 4:32-37) 


“One day soon afterward Jesus went up on a mountain to pray, and he prayed to God all night. At 
daybreak he called together all of his disciples and chose twelve of them to be apostles. Here are their 
names: Simon (whom he named Peter), Andrew (Peter’s brother), James, John, Philip, Bartholomew, 
Matthew, Thomas, James (son of Alphaeus), Simon (who was called the zealot), Judas (son of James), 
Judas Iscariot (who later betrayed him).” (Luke 6:12-16) 


Influenced by their very strict religious upbringing, John Wesley and his brother Charles realized the 
importance of staying connected with others and while in College at Oxford, they started a small 
group with other like-minded students meeting weekly to encourage one another not only in their 
scholarly pursuits but also through church attendance weekly. The little band of friends, encouraged 
by John met together for study, prayer, and religious conversations, attended the Sacrament regularly 
and kept track of their lives by daily journaling in their diaries. 


Key Points to Note: 

The importance of intimate groups of focused individuals helping one another to grow in Christian 
discipleship cannot be overemphasized and Wesley himself believed that there is “no personal 
holiness without social holiness”. 


e During His earthly ministry, Jesus demonstrated for us the importance of having a core small 
group to assist in His mission (Luke 6:12-16). 

e Jesus poured out His life into this group of dysfunctional men and even among the twelve; there 
was still a smaller group of three — Peter, James and John that shared special moments with Jesus 
that did not extend to the others. 

e The Christian journey is tough and we are not designed to do it in isolation — God created us to 
live in community. 

e If we want to be our best for Jesus, we need like-minded people around us. 

e One thing we learn from reading about this group of men that Jesus surrounded Himself with 
was that they were far from perfect. They were all sinful people and yet Jesus brought them 
together and taught them to love Him and one another by living life together. 

e The Apostles and other disciples recognized the importance of staying connected and we read 
from Acts 2:1: “When the day of Pentecost came, they were all together in one place”. 

e The early Church not only gathered for regular corporate worship, they also strengthened one 
another by gathering in Small Groups. 


These Small Groups were part of the larger body but they met apart from the body to do things 
together regularly: (SLIDE CHANGE) “Every day they continued to meet together in the 
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Temple Courts. They broke bread in their homes and ate together with glad and sincere hearts” 
[Acts 2:46]. 


Practice / Habit 2: 

Because the members of the larger Body met together in Small Groups, they knew one another 
intimately and were able to address individual needs. Instead of our current culture that tends to 
encourage us to pursue our individual agendas, the early Church embraced togetherness ((Acts 4:32- 
34). The Holy Spirit was powerfully at work because the members were fully surrendered. 


Dr. Thom Rainer mentioned in his book “I Will” research that greatly underscores the importance 
of Small Groups: 


The Project Team reviewed the records of hundreds of Church members who had joined their 
churches five years earlier and they asked the staff of these churches to identify those members 
who attended worship services only, and those who were also in a Small Group. 

The Project revealed that “Church members who became involved in some type of Church Group 
in their churches in addition to regular worship attendance were five times more likely to be active 
in the Church five years later compared to the worship-only attendees.” 

Put another way, more than 83% of those who joined their churches 5 years before the study and 
were involved in a Small Group were still active in the churches. On the other hand, only 16% 
of those who attended worship services only remained in the churches five years later. What this 
research revealed is that there can be no lone ranger Christian, in fact a lone ranger 
Christian is an oxymoron. 


Based on the research, Dr. Rainer identified four reasons in his book “TI Will” why Small Groups are 
important: 


The Relationship Factor: Jesus did not build a relationship with His disciples because they were 
perfect; He built a relationship with them to help perfect their imperfections. Small Groups make 
us vulnerable but they are essential if we are to maximize our discipleship and fellowship. 


The Ministry Factor: Small Groups provide a great opportunity to live into the biblical mandate 
in Romans 12:15 to “rejoice with those who rejoice; mourn with those who mourn”. 


The Teaching Factor: When we are part of a Small Group, we have the opportunity to ask 
questions that we may not be able to ask in larger settings. Those who are introverts take 
advantage of Small Groups to grow in their confidence and faith. 

The Evangelism Factor: Small Groups provide the opportunity to grow in our confidence to be 
able to share about our faith. Being part of Small Groups gives us a great opportunity to be the 
hands and feet of Jesus Christ. 
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Some reasons why Corporate Worship Still matter: 
Dr. Tom Rainer in his book “I Will” provides some insight on how Small Groups Impact the Church 
as follows: 


e The Health of the Church is directly tied to the health of Groups in the Church — If you 
are a member and not active in a Small Group that is focused on helping you to maximize your 
spiritual potential in Christ, you are not contributing to the health of the larger body. 

e Small Groups in the Church help close the Back Door — Because of close relationships 
through Small Groups, members stay longer in one local church. 

e Every Church member should be committed to being a part of a Small Group in the 
Church — While it is great to be a part of the weekly worship, it is even much greater to go the 
extra step to demonstrate our commitment by being part of a Small Group. When we fail to 
become part of a Small Group, we are denying our Community of Faith the full fellowship that 
Jesus wants us to have. 

e Everyone in a Small Group should be inviting others to the Group —It is not enough to be 
active in a Small Group, we must regularly invite others to join us. If what we are experiencing in 
a Small Group is truly beneficial to us, we should be encouraged to invite others to COME & 
SEE! 


While it is really nice to be a part of Corporate Weekly Worship gatherings, we must raise the bar by 
becoming active in Small Groups — that is where we can mature in our discipleship and 


APPENDIX H 


ACCOUNTABLE DISCIPLESHIP PROJECT — PERSONAL DEVOTIONS 
SERMON SUMMARY/OUTLINE 
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“Keep putting into practice all you learned and received from me — everything you heard from me and saw me 
doing. Then the God of peace will be with you” - Philippians 4:9 


Personal Devotions — Soul Tending (Matthew 22:34-40, Mark 12:28-31 & Acts 1:14) 


Jesus did not only teach His disciples what to do to become the very best followers they can be, He 
modeled the life of devotion for them. We can observe from the life of Jesus three very consistent 
devotional practices — prayer, fasting and the study/knowledge of scripture. 


There is this general assumption that Jesus knew scripture intimately because He was the Son of God 
before He became human, but Jesus underscored for us during His temptation the importance of 
diligent study — “It is written, one does not live by bread alone, but by every word that comes from 
the mouth of God.” (Matthew 4:4). It is reasonable to state that Jesus while growing up as a young 
Jew was not exempt from putting in the time needed to develop Himself. A good example is the 
story of His visit to Jerusalem while just twelve years old (Luke 2:41-50). 


Jesus was not comfortable except He was doing something that brought Him into deeper relationship 
with either God or the people that He was sent to save. 


Key Points to Note: 
If I truly claim to love someone, the only way to demonstrate that love is to desire to spend time in 
their company. Daily devotional practice is the best way to nurture and tend to our souls. 


e To tend our souls through time with God, it requires discipline because it does not come to us 
naturally. 

e Jesus took His disciples with Him to the Garden of Gethsemane to pray but they could not stay 
awake even for an hour as they fell asleep (Matthew 26:36-46). 

e Maintaining a daily devotional practice requires discipline, self-control, and a deep desire to want 
to know God. 


John Wesley, the founder of Methodism placed a high premium on what he defined or termed the 
‘MEANS OF GRACE’. He understood them to be “outward signs, words, or actions ordained of 
God, and appointed for this end — to be the ordinary channels whereby he might convey to men 
preventing, justifying, and sanctifying grace....” The chief of these means are prayer, whether in 
secret or with the great congregation; searching the Scriptures (which implies reading, hearing, and 
meditating thereon) and receiving the Lord’s Supper, eating bread and drinking wine in remembrance 
of him; and these we believe to be ordained of God as the ordinary channels of conveying his grace 
to the souls of men. 


Practice / Habit 3 


Works of Piety: These are the individual and communal practices that we are called to do as an 
expression of loving the Lord with our heart, soul, mind, and strength. 


le Gi 


Individual Practices — reading, meditating, and studying the scriptures, prayer, fasting, regularly 
attending worship, healthy living, and sharing our faith with others. 


Communal Practices — regularly share in the sacraments (Holy Communion & Baptism) and what is 
termed Christian conferencing (accountability to one another), and Bible study. 


Works of Mercy: Individual Practices - doing good works (Ephesians 2:10), visiting the sick, visiting 
those in prison, feeding the hungry, and giving generously to the needs of others (Matthew 25:35- 
36). 


Communal Practices — seeking justice, ending oppression and discrimination (for instance Wesley 
challenged Methodists to end slavery), and addressing the needs of the poor. (Micah 6:8) 


Why Daily Devotional Practices? 


It Is Obedience to the Greatest Commandment: If we want to obey the greatest commandments to 
love God, then we must have daily devotional practices to help us. The following must be noted: 

e Make time with God a priority — try to pick a specific time and location every day — the goal is 
to be consistent and not legalistic about it. Start with what works for you and get better over time 
(Matthew 6:33 and Luke 10:41-42) 

e Take the time regularly —just as you are consistent with waking up in the morning, eating 
your meals, and other things that we do — make time for God. Schedule your time with 
God so that nothing else crowds it out. See this time as your gift to yourself, a “get to” 
and not a “have to” attitude. 

e Enjoy your time with God — just as we enjoy time with those we care about, God wants 
to spend time with us so we can become more intimate with Him (Psalm 42:1) 


What are some of the spiritual disciplines or practices that we can embrace to deepen our 
intimacy with God? 


e Devotional Reading & Meditating on Scripture — Devotions like Our Daily Bread, Upper 
Room, Seedbed Daily Text, My Utmost for His Highest, Jesus Calling — many others 

e Personal & Corporate Prayer - In the Sermon on the Mount (Matthew 5-7), Jesus taught His 
disciples and listeners on how we are to do works of piety and mercy. Jesus taught about prayer 
in Matthew 6:5-15. The early church made prayer a priority (Matthew 6:1-4, 6:5-15 & Acts 1:14). 

e Fasting - Like prayer, fasting is a source of spiritual power as it strengthens our spirit and 
mortifies our flesh. While we may not be able to fast from food every day, it is important that we 
explore how this spiritual discipline can help us in our spiritual growth (Matthew 6:16-18) 


APPENDIX I 


ACCOUNTABLE DISCIPLESHIP PROJECT — SERVING OTHERS SERMON 
SUMMARY/OUTLINE 
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HABITS -— Six Healthy Practices to Live By 


“Keep putting into practice all you learned and received from me — everything you heard from me and saw me 
doing. Then the God of peace will be with you” - Philippians 4:9 


Serving Others — Selfless Living (Matthew 20:20-28 & Mark 10:35-45) 


One of the points that we consistently note in the Bible is that to be fully conformed to the image of 
God and be Christ like, we must move from the “Me. Myself and I’ mentality which is self-centered 
to becoming others-centered. This does not come naturally to us and requires time and 
commitment. In the passage from Matthew 20:20-28, we see the natural bent to selfishness manifest 
in the life of two of the disciples of Jesus Christ, James and John. They wanted Jesus to promise 
them a place of honor on His left and right and even enlisted the support of their mother to facilitate 
their scheme. Unlike the way the world sees leadership, Jesus took the time to teach His disciples 
that Kingdom lifestyle is not about taking but about giving. We become poor so that through our 
sacrifice and poverty, others might become rich. 


Jesus told them and He tells us “Whoever wants to be leader among you must be your servant, and 
whoever wants to be first among you must become your slave. For even the Son of Man came not 
to be served but to serve others and to give His life as a ransom for many.” (Matthew 20:26-28). 


Key Points to Note: 

Jesus introduced a new paradigm for leadership. Instead of taking advantage of people and using 
them, followers of Jesus should look for ways to serve them instead. A true leader must have a 
servants’ heart. True followers of Jesus Christ appreciate the gift that everyone brings into the service 
of the Kingdom, and they know that we are all stronger when we work together using the gifts that 
God has blessed us with. 


e Jesus demonstrated the importance of service as a way of leading and loving when He took it 
upon Himself to wash the feet of His disciples in John 13. 

e After washing their feet, a task that in the time of Jesus was normally reserved for slaves, He told 
them and He tells us “You call Me Teacher and Lord and you are right, because that is what I am. 
And since I, your Lord and Teacher have washed your feet, you ought to wash each other’s feet. 
I have given you an example to follow. Do as I have done for you. I tell you the truth, slaves are 
not greater than their master. Nor is the messenger more important than the one who sends the 
message. Now that you know these things, God will bless you for doing them” (John 13:13-17). 

e To be able to serve the way Jesus did, Paul tells us that we must first and foremost have the mind 
that was in Christ Jesus (Philippians 2:5). Having the mind of Christ is a call to humility — self- 
emptying or Kenosis. If Jesus served others, those who profess to be His followers cannot do any 
less. 

e Jesus out of His heart of compassion went over and beyond to meet the needs of those who 
came to Him for physical, spiritual, and emotional healing. 
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Practice / Habit 4: 


If Works of Piety help us to love God, Works of Mercy demonstrate our love for neighbor. 
They include: 


Individual Practices - doing good works (Ephesians 2:10), visiting the sick, visiting those in prison, 
feeding the hungry, and giving generously to the needs of others (Matthew 25:35-36). 


Communal Practices — seeking justice, ending oppression and discrimination (for instance Wesley 
challenged Methodists to end slavery), and addressing the needs of the poor. (Micah 6:8) “He has 
told you, O mortal, what is good; and what does the Lord require of you but to do justice, and to 
love kindness, and to walk humbly with your God.” 


In the passage from Matthew 20:20-28 and many others throughout the gospels, Jesus redefined 
for His disciples what leadership truly means. If we want to lead, we demonstrate it through our 
service. For Christians, we cannot lead others if we have not served others. Jesus was a 
leader but He demonstrated His servant’s heart by serving others and ultimately serving the cause 
of humanity through His painful and selfless sacrifice on the cross. Three ways that we can make 
a difference by rededicating ourselves to Christian service and discipleship: 


e Service Through Prayer - Jesus served through prayer and charged His disciples to do the 
same. (Mark 9:28-29). Apostle Paul consistently prayed for others during his lifetime. He 
wrote this to his young protégé, Timothy urging prayers for all (1 Timothy 2:1-4). 

e Service Through Hospitality - It is good to practice hospitality and it is a biblical command 
and not a suggestion. The writer of Hebrews puts it this way: “Keep on loving each other as 
brothers and sisters. Don’t forget to show hospitality to strangers, for some who have done this 
have entertained angels without realizing it!” (Hebrews 13:1-2). Jesus also underscored the 
importance of hospitality in Matthew 25:31-46. Everyone that we have the opportunity to 
serve is Jesus in disguise. 

e Service Through Outreach — There is a difference between being part of a Church that has 
an inward focus and one that has an outward focus. For a Church to remain vibrant and 
missional there must be strong outward focus — a desire to reach people outside the Church 
should be higher than a focus to take care of those who are already inside. The traditional 
ways of just providing things in the Church and expecting people to walk in no longer works 
because many people have become disconnected and disengaged with organized religion. We 
must step out of our silos; prayerfully engage people in our community so that we can show 
them the love of Jesus in practical ways. 


For followers of Jesus Christ, serving others is one of our great traditions and for the sake of Jesus 
who served us by laying down His life for us, we must also surrender our own desires to be served 
and instead serve others in His name. It is time for us to see our membership in the Church not 
as an opportunity to have our needs met but as a privilege to be able to work with others to serve 
as the hands and feet of Jesus. 


APPENDIX J 


ACCOUNTABLE DISCIPLESHIP PROJECT — REGULAR GIVING SERMON 
SUMMARY/OUTLINE 
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HABITS -— Six Healthy Practices to Live By 


“Keep putting into practice all you learned and received from me — everything you heard from me and saw me 
doing. Then the God of peace will be with you” - Philippians 4:9 


Regular Giving — Living Generously (Matthew 22:15-22 & Acts 4:32-37) 


In the kingdom, we are expected to follow the example of God who gave us the best gift ever in His 
beloved Son Jesus Christ to us. As followers of Jesus, we are to always remember the words of the 
Lord Jesus: “It is more blessed to give than to receive” — Acts 20:35. To be able to have the right 
mindset about giving, we need to understand that we brought nothing into this world, and we are 
definitely not going to be able to take anything out. Moses taught the Israelites never to forget that 
it is God who gives them the power to make wealth and as such they must always honor Him with 
their possessions. 


Jesus realized the importance of having the proper perspective about money — out of the 43 parables 
He told, 27 or 60% refer to money and possessions. The Bible includes 500 verses on prayer, 500 
on faith and 2,000 on money and what it buys. Jesus warns us in Matthew 6:24 “No one can serve 
two masters, for a slave will either hate the one and love the other or be devoted to the one and 
despise the other. You cannot serve God and wealth’. 


In his sermon, “The Good Steward’, John Wesley, the founder of Methodism affirmed that God 
has entrusted us with so much and what he expects us to do is to use what we have been given in 
ways that he has provided in Scripture — to do good, to bless others. According to Wesley, we are 
all stewards of what we have been blessed with by God. 


Key Points to Note: 

Jesus underscored this principle with the parable of the poor widow who dropped two tiny coins in 
the collection box at the temple in Luke 19:1-4. Jesus affirmed the poor widow for her extravagant 
generosity because she gave out of her poverty. While Jesus did not mandate that we should give 
like this poor widow did, He endorsed giving in Matthew 6:1-4. Following in the footsteps of Jesus, 
John Wesley had much to say about wealth and poverty. Wesley feared that riches were a sign of 
self-indulgence and frequently warned his Methodists to practice generosity rather than self- 
indulgence. John Wesley developed the right attitude about money from personal experience. 


Wesley preached that Christians should not merely tithe but give away all extra income once family 
and other important obligations had been taken care of. He believed that with increasing income, 
the Christian’s standard of giving should increase, not his standard of living. He began this practice 
at Oxford, and he continued it throughout his life. Even when his income rose significantly from 
his numerous publications, he lived simply and quickly gave his surplus money away. One year his 
income was slightly over £1,400 and he gave all away apart from the £30 for his own expenses. 
Wesley was afraid of laying up treasures on earth, so the money that God gave him was spent to do 
the things of God. 
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From his own personal lifestyle, John Wesley encouraged the people called Methodists to do the 
following: 

e Gain all you can without hurting either yourself or your neighbor 

e Save all you can by cutting off every expense which serves only to indulge foolish desire 

e Give all you can or in other words give all you have to God starting with yourself. 


One of the models from the early church which greatly impacted their witness that we can learn from 
is in the way they lived generously by giving of their possessions to support one another. There are 
many ways that we can demonstrate the Lordship of Jesus over our lives but one way that stands out 
is in our generosity — generosity is not only about our money but also our time and how we use our 
talents. The best example that we have of generosity is Jesus Christ. How we use out time, our talents 
and our treasures reveal a lot about where we place Jesus in our lives. 


Jesus throughout His ministry exemplified ministry and sacrifice and spent a lot of time teaching 
about how to live our lives in generous response to the grace that God has freely poured out on us. 
Jesus realized the inherent dangers in having the wrong attitude about wealth or money. In Matthew 
6:19-21, Jesus warns “Don’t store up treasures here on earth, where moths eat them and rust destroys 
them, and where thieves break in and steal. Store your treasures in heaven, where moths and rust 
cannot destroy, and thieves do not break in and steal. Wherever your treasure is, there the desires of 
your heart will also be.” 


We need to understand that our generosity does not depend on the size of our bank accounts. It 
depends on our readiness to open our hearts to the needs of others and to share what we have with 
them. It is always very helpful to reflect on how Jesus poured out His own life for our sakes so that 
we may be encouraged to emulate His example regardless of whether we are rich or poor. 


In our focus text from Acts 4:32-37, we see how the transforming power of the Holy Spirit helped 
the first century believers to practice radical generosity. They felt that what they had was not their 
own, so they shared everything they had. Because these believers recognized that every gift is from 
God, they were able to give and share. This helped to take care of the needs of the community. 
They could not close their eyes to the need of a brother or sister for whom Christ also died when it 
was in their power to meet the need. The early church was able to share their possessions and 
property because of the unity brought about by the Holy Spirit working in and through the lives of 
all of them. The believers described in the passage were of one heart and soul which underscored 
their love of God and neighbor. 


Practice /Habit 5: 
There are many useful lessons from the lives of the first century believers, but three are summarized 
below: 


e Practice Radical Generosity Instead of Self Indulgence — “No one claimed private ownership 
of any possessions, but everything they had was held in common.” — Acts 4:32 What are you 
holding on to now that can be used to bless others and bring glory to God? 
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e Practice Sacrificial Generosity — “There was not a needy person among them, for as many as 
owned lands or houses sold them and brought the proceeds of what was sold.” - Acts 4:34. None 
of these Christians felt that what they had was their own, so they were able to give and share, thus 
eliminating poverty among them. They would not let a brother or sister suffer when it was in 
their power to do something about it. How do you feel about your possessions? All four gospels 
record the story of the feeding of five thousand men by Jesus but only John tells us that the five 
barley loaves and two fish belonged to a young boy who freely gave it away. We are usually very 
generous with what belongs to others but not what belongs to us. But the young boy was 
generous enough to give up his meal so that Jesus could use it to bless the crowd. The lesson for 
us is that when we trust Jesus, we will always get more than what we give to Him in return. 

e Practice Extravagant Generosity — Barnabas was a respected leader of the New Testament 
church and was a traveling companion of Paul on his first missionary journey. Acts 4:37 tells us 
“He (Barnabas) sold a field that he owned and brought the money to the apostles.” The Holy 
Spirit punished Ananias and his wife Sapphira for their attempt to deceive others when they sold 
their property by keeping some of the proceeds while claiming they had brought everything (Acts 
5:1-11. One lesson from this story is that it is not what we give that really matters but our motive 
in giving. Paul used the example of the churches in Macedonia to motivate others to give 
generously. 


Does my giving reflect a life of generous living or do I need God’s help to be able to give more to 
support His work? Am I willing to give of my time, talent, and treasure to support the mission of my 
local community of faith as they carry out the Great Commission? How can I support the poor and 
needy in my community and around the world? What practical avenues are available to me to be able 
to do this? 


The minimum goal we should aim for is the Tithe (10%). Those who are not able to commit to giving 
due to poor finances due to debts and other challenges are encouraged to participate in financial 
stewardship so they can be freed to become generous givers by overcoming their debts. 


Our Contacts, Calendar and Checks/Credit Cards are the best pointers to the things that are 
important to us as followers of Jesus Christ. 


APPENDIX K 


ACCOUNTABLE DISCIPLESHIP PROJECT — WITNESS (FAITH SHARING) 
SERMON SUMMARY/OUTLINE 
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HABITS -— Six Healthy Practices to Live By 


“Keep putting into practice all you learned and received from me — everything you heard from me and saw me 
doing. Then the God of peace will be with you” - Philippians 4:9 


“Witness — Faith Sharing” — Luke 19:28-40 & Acts 1:6-11 


Our HABITS are very crucial in developing our life of faith. For the first set of followers of Jesus 
Christ, He called them to step out of their comfort zones and embrace HABITS that not only 
changed their lives individually but enabled them to change the WORLD around them. 


Right from when Jesus called the first set of disciples from the shores of the Galilean Sea to follow 
Him, He left them in no doubt as to what the mission was. When Jesus came, He offered us 
relationship and an opportunity to rebuild the connection that we had lost with our heavenly Father 
because of sin. But when we accept the life, death and resurrection of Jesus as sufficient for us, we 
become Christ followers and all Christ followers are called to witness. 


We carry out the Great Commission that Jesus gave to His disciples in Matthew 28:18-20 to GO and 
MAKE Disciples by Witnessing. WITNESSING has been described as one beggar telling another 
beggar where to find bread. 


Our world desperately needs the followers of Jesus to step up and be mote positive witnesses. The 
stakes are too high for us to keep quiet and just believe that somebody else will do it when we are all 
called to do it. When it comes to witnessing, we are all doing it even though we may not recognize 
it. Witnessing could be positive or negative. When we gossip about others, when we gather at the 
water dispenser or coffee areas in the office or at the café to share the latest gossip about others, we 
are witnessing, although in a negative sense. 


A Christian is not one in name only, but our very actions must match our words. In fact, people pay 
closer attention to what we do than what we say. You have perhaps heard the quote, “Preach the 
gospel at all times. When necessary, use words”. We all preach with our lives. 


Key Points to Note: 

If there is anything we can learn from the life of Jesus, it was that He was a positive witness and role 
model and there was no disconnect found in what He said and what He did. He not only taught 
people to pray, but He also modeled a life of prayer. He not only thought people to love others, He 
loved not only His friends but even His enemies. He not only told His disciples to serve, He modeled 
servanthood for them by washing their feet. He not only told His disciples to forgive, but He showed 
how to forgive when He said on the cross while in excruciating pain, Father forgive them for they 
know not what they do. 


Jesus did not only tell His disciples to sacrifice for others, He showed them how to do it when He 
gave up His own rights as Son of God and died for our sins on the cross. 
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Jesus had sent two of His disciples to go into the Village next to Bethany and Bethphage on the 
Mount of Olives where they would see a young donkey tied there that no one has ever ridden. Untie 
it and bring it here. If anyone asks, Why are you untying that colt, just say “The Lords needs it”. 
They went and found the colt just as Jesus had said. And sure enough as they were untying it, the 
owners asked them, “Why are you untying that colt? And the disciples simply replied just as Jesus 
had told them “The Lord needs it” and the owners allowed them to take it. They brought the colt 
to Jesus and threw their garments over it for Him to ride on. As He rode along, the crowds spread 
out their garments on the road ahead of Him. 


We must never forget that the GOOD NEWS about Jesus is just too good not to share with others. 
The last recorded conversation that Jesus had with His disciples in Acts 1:8 was about the need for 
them to WITNESS: 


“But you will recetve power when the Holy Spirit comes upon you. And you will be My 
WITNESSES, telling people about Me everywhere — in Jerusalem, throughout Judea, in Samaria and 
to the ends of the earth.” Our primary responsibility as followers of Jesus is to carry the GOOD 
NEWS to everywhere. The Church is not the building, but WE ARE THE CHURCH, those of us 
that have experienced life change through the power of the Holy Spirit. When we receive God’s 
Holy Spirit, it unleashes an explosive power in us to WITNESS to the saving grace of Jesus. 


Jesus was in the LIFE CHANGE business, and we see this throughout the gospels. John Wesley the 
founder of Methodism charged his preachers “You have nothing to do but to save souls”. 


There is no standardized way to witness even though we are all mandated to do it. God has uniquely 
created each of us and we are called to witness from the perspective of our own experience. Once 
we have placed our lives in the safe hands of Jesus, we are able to tell others about Him. 


Practice / Habit 6: 

How do we strengthen our ability to share our God story and tell it in a way that can help us connect 
better with those who need to hear our stories? I would like to offer four helpful and practical 
suggestions from scripture that can be starting points: 


e Be A Diligent Student of The Word — “Work hard so you can present yourself to God and 
receive his approval. Bea good worker, one who does not need to be ashamed and who correctly 
explains the word of truth”. 2 Timothy 2:15. For us to be able to share the Good News 
confidently and boldly with others, we need to become knowledgeable ourselves. We are to build 
out lives on God’s Holy Word and build His Word into our lives. Consistent and diligent study 
of God’s Word is important. 

Start From Familiar Territory — Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother was a disciple of John the 

Baptist before he was introduced to Jesus. After Jesus invited him and another disciple of John to 

COME and SEE, the first thing Andrew did was to find his brother Simon and tell him “We have 

found the Messiah” (that is, the Christ). And He brought him to Jesus. After Jesus called 
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e Phillip to follow Him, Phillip who like Andrew and Peter was from the town of Bethsaida found 
Nathaniel and told him, “We have found the one Moses wrote about in the Law, and about whom 
the Prophets also wrote — Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph” (John 1:35-45). 

e Take Advantage of Your Network of Friends — When Jesus was choosing the men that would 
be the inner core of His ministry, He did not choose perfect men. In fact, He brought together 
the most unusual mix of people. Jesus invited a despised tax collector by the name of Levi to 
follow Him and be a disciple. Levi or Matthew got up, left everything, and followed Jesus. Then 
Levi had a brilliant idea to connect his friends to Jesus. He organized a great banquet for Jesus 
at his house, and a large crowd of tax collectors and others were invited to come and eat with 
them and meet Jesus. Some of us become uncomfortable about sharing our faith with our close 
friends. We must also be proactive like Peter, and it starts by having our Elevator Speech which 
is our Faith Story ready. “Always be PREPARED to GIVE an ANSWER to everyone who 
asks you to GIVE the REASON for the HOPE that you have. But do this with 
GENTLENESS and RESPECT.”1 Peter 3:15. If someone should ask you, why are you a 
follower of Jesus Christ, do you have an answer ready for them? 

e Live Invitationally — Even though the Samaritan Woman (John 4) at the well had only spent a 
short time with Jesus, she knew that He was different, and she rushed back to her village and 
invited others to “COME and SEE”. We all can witness to the transforming power of the Holy 
Spirit in our lives. 


Witness and Faith Sharing are both opportunities to grow our discipleship. If combined with the 
other Holy Habits of Weekly Corporate Worship, Small Groups, Daily Devotion, Regular Serving 
and Regular Giving, it has the potential to transform our lives beyond our wildest imagination. 
Jesus is just TOO GOOD not to SHARE. 


APPENDIX L 


ACCOUNTABLE DISCIPLESHIP PROJECT — SPIRITUAL GIFTS 
ASSESSMENT (UNDERSTANDING YOUR SCORES GUIDE) 
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From: olberghelen @ gmail.com 

Date: 

To: (Participant) 

Subject: Results from your Spiritual Gifts Inventory 
Reply-To: info @empowerministry.org 

Dear Participant, 


We tabulated the scores of your gifts by looking at your volunteering, what people ask you to do, 
what you like to do, and what you feel God is calling you to do or enabled you to do, as well as 
where you feel you are burdened. 


UNDERSTANDING YOUR SCORES: The most points you can have for any one Spiritual Gift 
is 15. These scores represent the way God has used you in various ministry situations. 
Remember, there is a difference between a passion or talent and a Spiritual Gift. You may be a 
good teacher but has God given you the Spiritual Gift of teaching for him? You may be 
passionate about Mercy in a particular area but has God burdened you to be merciful in a 
ministry for him? You can be a leader at work but has God’s anointing caused you to use 
leadership in ministry? You can be very discerning about many things but has God directed you 
to be discerning in matters of church or scripture? You can find out more about this by reading 
our book, “Gifted — Understanding My Spiritual Gifts”. 


Based on your answers, a score in each area indicates the following: 
RATING & INTERPRETATION 


15-13 Dominant Preference. If you’re not already involved in using this gift, you should consider 
it. We recommend that you ask a spiritual leader to confirm that this is, indeed, a spiritual gift 
God has given you. Let your pastor know about this gift and ask for specific ways you can use it 
for service. 


12-10 Strong Preference. You have a strong desire to be involved using this gift. Talk to your 
pastor or get input from other church leaders. If you need more experience, ask others in the 
church to pray for you about this gift. If you aren’t aware of service opportunities, research ways 
this gift can be used to serve. 


9-8 Moderate Preference. You have some interest, so if you think or feel God wants you to 
explore it further, get some input from your pastor. Because you have some level of preference 
or experience with this gift, it’s likely that you’ll occasionally be called on to use it so invest 
some time in learning more about this gift. 


7-below. We have been purposeful in writing questions that indicate the use of these gifts for 
spiritual direction of the church. Perhaps those questions caused your lower score. You can be 
strong in this attribute and yet not exercise it in ministry or church matters. 
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If you think or feel your score does not indicate your true spiritual gifts, check the definitions in 
our book “Gifted - Understanding My Spiritual Gifts” or our "Wired for Ministry" book. Both 
are sold separately on amazon.com. Search there for 'Ron Ovitt'. 


If after exploring this further you still believe it is your gift, we encourage you to pursue it under 
the Lord’s direction. 


For more information on Spiritual Gifts, go to our blog at www.spiritualgifts. wordpress.com 
Your scores: 


Administration 
Discernment 
Encouragement 
Faith 

Giving 
Healing 

Helps 
Leadership 
Knowledge 
Mercy 
Miracles 
Prophecy 
Service 
Teaching 
Wisdom 


Thanks for participating in this brief survey. I hope that you find this information useful. Please 
feel free to send to others the link to this survey (www.empowerministry.org/gifts) so they too 
may know their Spiritual Gifts. 


You can find more information on our website www.empowerministry.org 


Also, we have other helpful books on Amazon.com and videos on YouTube.com. You can find 
them by searching for Ronald Ovitt. 


Ron Ovitt 


ron @empowerministry.org 


APPENDIX M 


ACCOUNTABLE DISCIPLESHIP PROJECT — FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT 
INVENTORY AND SPIRITUAL HEALTH SURVEY 
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Is the Fruit of the Spirit Growing In Your Life? 


When we consider God equipping us for ministry, what better way than His Spirit producing in our life, the 
qualities we need for effective ministry? The Holy Spirit works in our life to produce what Paul calls the 
Fruit of the Spirit. These are love , patience, kindness, goodness, gentleness, faithfulness and self control. It 
is through the living out of these attributes that God ministers to those around us. We are vehicle of God’s 
Holy Spirit. When we yield our lives to God He then produces in us a life that He can use as a witness of 
who He is. You can tell a tree by the fruit that it produces. Likewise people will know about Jesus by the way 
we live out the fruit of the Spirit. 


Fruit of the Spirit Inventory 

Look at the list of the fruit of the Spirit and indicate by a number 1-5, how you feel you are experiencing each 
particular fruit in you life right now. (1 = not experiencing this particular fruit of the Spirit in my life right 
now, 5 = Iam really experiencing this particular fruit of the Spirit in my life right now.) 


Love - Are you being led by the Spirit in reaching out to others in a loving manner? 
How do you treat your family and those around you? Are you self sacrificing, preferring others over 
yourself? 

Circle where youare 1 2 3 4 5 


Joy - Is the Holy Spirit producing a real joy in your heart that spills into the life you live? Do you choose joy 
over worry? Do you rejoice in God’s presence in your life? 
Circle where youare 1 2 3 4 5 


Peace - Is your life full of peace in spite of your circumstances? Are you trusting God and not fearful about 
your circumstances? Do you experience the peace of God that passes all our understanding? 
Circle where youare 1 2 3 4 5 


Patience - Do you accept interruptions and delays with grace and peace? Do you see God’s larger plan at 
work in your circumstances? Do you surrender to God when things don’t go your way? 
Circle where youare 1 2 3 4 5 


Kindness - Is your first inclination to be kind to others? Do you seem to go out of your way to put others 
first? Are you sensitive to the needs of others? 
Circle where youare 1 2 3 4 5 


Goodness - Is your behavior of a high moral standard? Are you living a pure life that is honoring to God? 
Circle where youare 1 2 3 4 5 


Faithfulness - Are you a person of your word? Do you follow through on what you start? Can others count 
on you? Do you give your commitments 100%? 
Circle where youare 1 2 3 4 5 


Gentleness - Are you quick to listen and slow to act and speak? Do you have control of your anger? Are you 
healthily assertive yet non-aggressive in your relationships? Are you meek in your approach to others? 
Circle where youare 1 2 3 4 5 


Self-control - Do you have mastery over your behavior? Do you exercise discipline in your life? Are you 
free from addictions and uncontrollable behavior? 


Circle where youare 1 2 3 4 5 
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Spiritual Health Survey 


In order to make Spiritual adjustments in our life it is good to stop and take an inventory of our current 
Spiritual experience. 


Fellowship 

I am involved in a life group on regular basis 

[ ] Regular (1 - 2 times a month) [ ] Sometimes (5—10 times a year) 
[ ] Seldom ( 1 - 4 times a year [| Not at this time 


Ihave close circle of Christian friends where we pray, support and care for each other 
[] Yes [] Not currently 


I belong to a ministry in which I have close friends 
[] Yes [] Not currently 


Serving Christ 

I am involved in a ministry 

[ ] Yes, on a regular basis [] Often [] Occasionally [] Seldom 
[ ] Not at this time 


I volunteer when needed for extra duties at church 
[ ] Yes, regular basis [] Often [] Sometimes [] No 


I meet the needs of the needy when called upon 
[ ] Yes, regular basis [ | Often [|] Sometimes []| Seldom [] Not at this time 


Witnessing 
I invite people to church activities 
[ ] Yes, regular basis [|] Often [ ] Sometimes [] Seldom [] No 


I share literature and other witnessing tools with people outside the church 
[ ] Yes, regular basis [ ] Often [ ] Sometimes [] Seldom [] No 


Ishare my own testimony of God’s active role in my life with others 
[ ] Yes, regular basis [|] Often [ ] Sometimes [] Seldom [] No 


I share the gospel message with those that do not know it 

[ ] Yes, regular basis [ | Often [ ] Sometimes [] Seldom [] No 
Ihave led someone to the Lord in the last two years 

[] Yes [] No 


Worshipping 

I come prepared to meet God on Sunday mornings 

[ ] Regular (2 - 4 times amonth) [ ] sometimes (5—10 times a year) [ | seldom (1 - 4 times a year [|] Not 
at this time 


I listen to Godly music throughout the week 
[ ] Yes, regular basis [| Often [ ] Sometimes [] Seldom [] No 


I keep a joyful Spirit of praise 
[ ] Yes, regular basis [| Often [|] Sometimes [] Seldom [] No 
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I tell God how much I love Him 
[ ] Yes, regular basis [ | Often [|] Sometimes [] Seldom []No 


Growing in Christ 
I have a devotional time 
[ ] Yes, regular basis [| Often [|] Sometimes [] Seldom []No 


I spend time in prayer for the needs of my family and myself 
[ ] Yes, regular basis [ |] Often [|] Sometimes [] Seldom []No 


I pray for this church and it’s many activities 
[ ] Yes, regular basis [ |] Often [|] Sometimes [] Seldom []No 


I participate in a Bible study 

[ ] Yes, regular basis [ |] Often [|] Sometimes [] Seldom []No 
I listen to Christian preachers via radio, TV or tapes 

[ ] Yes, regular basis [ |] Often [|] Sometimes [] Seldom []No 


I read Christian literature 
[ ] Yes, regular basis [ |] Often [|] Sometimes [] Seldom []No 


I keep my conscious clear by confessing sin when needed 
[ ] Yes, regular basis [ |] Often [|] Sometimes [] Seldom []No 


I have accepted Christ’s full forgiveness and unconditional love 
[] Yes [] No 


Go back over the two inventories and ask the Holy Spirit to show you what to do next. He will communicate 
with you in those areas that you need to focus on. Then share this inventory with a trusted Christian leader 
and ask them to help you mature in Christ. 


APPENDIX N 
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FIRST PLEDGE (I am a Church Member) 


I like the metaphor of membership. It’s not membership as in a civic organization or a country 
club. It’s the kind of membership given to us in 1 Corinthians 12: “Now you are the body of 
Christ and individual members of it” (1 Cor. 12:27). Because I am a member of the body of 
Christ, I must be a functioning member, whether I am an “eye” an “ear,” or a “hand.” As a 
functioning member, I will give. I will serve. I will minister. I will evangelize. I will study I will 
seek to be a blessing to others. I will remember that “if one member suffers, all the members 
suffer with it; if one member is honored, all the members rejoice with it” (1 Cor. 12:26). 


SECOND PLEDGE (I am a church member) 


I will seek to be a source of unity in the church. I know there are no perfect pastors, staff, or 
other church members. But neither am I. I will not be a source of gossip or dissension. One of the 
greatest contributions I can make is to do all I can in God’s power to help keep the church in 
unity for the sake of the gospel. 


THIRD PLEDGE (I am a church member) 


I will not let my church be about my preference and desire. That is self-serving. I am in this 
church to serve others and to serve Christ. My Savior went to the cross for me. I can deal with 
any inconveniences and matters that are just not my preference or style. 


FOURTH PLEDGE (I am a church member) 


I will pray for my pastor every day. His work is never-ending. His days are filled with constant 
demands for his time — with the need to prepare sermons, with those who are rejoicing in births, 
with those who are traveling through the valley of the shadow of death, with critics, with the 
hurts and hopes of others, and with the need to be a husband and a father. My pastor cannot serve 
our church in his own power. I will pray for God’s strength for him and his family every day. 


FIFTH PLEDGE (I am a church member) 


I will lead my family to be good members of this church as well. We will pray together for our 
church. WE will worship together in our church. WE will serve together in our church. And we 
will ask Christ to help us fall deeper in love with this church, because He gave his life for her. 


SIXTH PLEDGE (I am a church member) 


This membership is a gift. When I received the free gift of salvation through Jesus Christ, I 
became a part of the body of Christ. I soon thereafter identified with a local body and was 
baptized. And now I am humbled and honored to serve and to love others in our church. I pray 
that I will never take my membership for granted, but see it as a gift and an opportunity to serve 
others and to be a part of something so much greater than any one person or member. 


Copyright © 2013 by Thom S. Rainer 
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